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^— Mort McHafatetur 
Quantula tint kominum corputcula. Juv. 

Death only this mysterious truth unfolds. 

The mighty soul how small a body holds. Drydek. 

Corporal sensation is known to depend so much upon 
novelty, that custom takes away firom niany things their 
power of giving pleasure or pain. Thus a new dress 
becomes easy by wearing it, and the palate is reconciled 
by degrees to dishes which at first aisgusted it. That 
by long habit of carrying a burden, we lose, in great . 
part, our sensibility of its weight, any man may be con* 
vinoed by putting on for an hour the armour of our an- 
cestors; for he will scarcely believe that men would 
have had much inclination to marches and battles, en- 
cumbered and oppressed, as he will find himself, with 
the ancient panoply. Yet the heroes that over-run re- 
gions, and stormed towns in ir<m accoutrements, he 
knows not to have been bigger, and has no reason to 
imagine them stronger, than the presait race of men ; 
he tiierefore must conclude, that their peculiar powers 
wete conferred only by peculiar habits, and that their 
familiarity with the dress of war enabled them to move 
in.it with ease, vigour, and agility. 

Yet it seems to be the condition of our present state, 
that pain should be more fixed and ^permanent than 
pleasure. Uneasiness gives way by slow degreed, and 
18 long befcMre it quits its possession of the soisory ; but 
all our gratifications are volatQe, vagrant, and easily dis- 
sijpated. The fragrance of the jessamine bower is lost 
after the enjoyment of a few moments, and the Indian 
wanders among his native spices, without any sense of 
Vol. III. B 
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their exhalations. It is^ indieed^ not necessary to show 
by many instances what all mankind confess, by an in- 
cessant call for variety, and restless pursuit of enjoy- 
ments, which they value only because unpossessed. 

Something similar, or anfl^sgous, may be observed in 
effects produced immediately upon the mind ; nothing 
can strongly strike or a£^t us, Imt what is rare or 
sudden. The most important events, when they, be- 
come familiar, are no longer considered with wonder 
or solicitude, and that which at first filled up our whole 
attention, and left no place for any other thought, is 
soon thrust aside into some remote repository of the 
mind, and lies among other lumber of the memory, o- 
verlooked and neglected. Thus far the mind resembles 
the body, but here the similitude is at an end. 

The manner in which external force acts upon the bo- 
dy is very little subject to the regulation of the will ; xio 
man can at pleasure obtund or invigorate his senses, 
prolong the agency of any impulse, or continue the pre- 
sence of any image traced upon the eye, or any sound 
■ infused into the ear. But our ideas are more subjected 
to choice ; we can call them before us, and command 
their stay, we can facilitate and promote their recur- 
rence, we can either repress their intrusion, or hasten 
their retreat. It is therefore the business of wisdom 
and virtue, to select among numberless objects striving 
for our notice, such as may enable us to exalt our rea- 
son, extend our views, and secure our happiness. But 
this choice is to be made with very little regard to rare- 
ness or frequency ; for nothing is valuable merely be- i 
cause it is either rare or common, but because it is 
adapted to some useful purpose, and enables us to sup- 
ply soiQe deficiency of our nature. 

Milton has judiciously represented the father of man- 
kind, as seized with horror and astonishment at the 
sight of death, exhibited to him on the mount of vision. 
For surely, nothing can so much disturb the passions, or 
perplex the intellects of man, as tlie disruption of his 
•union with visible nature: a separation from all that 
.has hitherto delighted or engaged him ; a change not 
only of the place, but the manner of his being ; an en- 
trance into a state not dimply which he knows not, but 
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whidipcriispshehMiidt&coltiestokiiow; animme- 
diate and pexceptible communication with the sujprenie 
Being,. and> what is above all distiewful and alanniag^, 
die final sentence, and unalterable allotment 

Yet we to whom the shortness of Ufe has given fre- 
qaent occasions of cout^platiog mortality, can, with- 
out emotion, see generations of men pass away, and are 
at leisure to establish modes of sorrow, and.adjust the 
ceremonial of death. We can look upon funeral popqi 
as a common spectacle in which we have no concern, 
and turn away from it to trifles and amusements, with* 
out dejection of look, or inquietude of heart 
. It is, indeed, apparent £rom the constitution of the 
world, that there must be a time for other thoughts ; 
and a perpetual meditation upon the last hour, however 
it may b^ome the solitude of a monastery, is inconsist* 
ent with many duties of common life. But surely the 
remembrance of death ought to predmninate in our 
minds, as an habitual and settled pnnciple, always oper« 
ating, though not always perceived ; and our attention 
should seldom wander so far fhun our own condition, as 
not to be. recalled and fixed by the sight of an ev^it, 
which must soon, we know not how soon, happen like* 
wise to ourselves, and of which, though we cannot ap< 
point the time, we may secure the consequence. 

Every instance of death may justly awaken our fears 
and quicken our vigilance, but its urequency so much 
weakens its efiect, that we are seldom alarmed unless 
some dose connection is broken, some scheme frustra- 
ted, or some hope defeated. Many therefore seem to 
pass on from youth to decrepitude without any reflec* 
tion on the end of life, because they are wholly involv- 
ed within themselves, and look on others only as inha^ 
bitants of the common earth, without any expectation 
of receiving good, or intention of bestowing it. 

Events, of which we confess the importance, excite 
little sensibility, unless they affect us more nearly than 
as sharers in the common interest of mankind ; that de« 
aire which every man feels of being remembered and la^ 
mented, is oflen mortified when we remark how little 
concern is caused by the eternal departure even of those 
who have passed their lives with publick lumours, and 
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been dittaigiiMhed by extracnrdinary pcffftmiaiieet. H 
is not possible to be regarded with tenderness exeqit Iff 
a few. That merit which gives greutness and renown, 
diffuses its influence to a wide compass, but acts weakly 
en every single breast ; it is placed at a distance from 
common spectators^ and shines like one of the remote 
stars^ of which the light reaches us, but not the heat. 
The wit, the hero, the philosopher, whom their tempers 
» their fortunes have hindered from intimate relati<Mis, 
die, without any other effect than that of adding a new 
topic to the conversadon of the day. They impress 
none with any fresh conviction of the fragihty or our 
nature, because none had any particular interest in their 
lives, or was united to them by a recijHOCation of bene- 
fits and endearments. 

Thus it often happens, that those who in their lives 
were applauded and admired, are .laid at last in the 
ground without the common honour of a stone ; because 
by those excellencies with which many were delighted, 
none had been obliged, and though they had many to 
celebrate, they had none to love them. 

Custom so far regulates the sentiments, at least of 
common minds, that I believe men may be generally 
observed to grow less tender as they advance in age. 
He, who, when life was new, melted at the loss of eve* 
ry companion, can look in time, without concern, upon 
the grave into which his last friend was thrown, and 
into which himself is ready to fall; not that he is more 
willing to die than formerly^ but that he is more fami« 
liar to the death of others, and therefore is not alarmed 
so far as to consider how much nearer he approaches to 
fais end. But this is to submit tamely to the t3rranny of 
accident^ and to suffer our reason to lie useless. Every 
funeral may justly be considered as a summons to pre* 
pare for that state, into which it shows us that we must 
some time enter ; and the summons is more loud and 
piercing, as the event of which it warns us is at less 
distance. To neglect at any time preparation for death, 
is to sleep on our post at a siege, but to omit it in old 
age, is to sleep at an attack. 

It has always appeared to me oneof themoststri&ing 
passages in the visions of Quevedo, which stigmatises 
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those as fools Tirho complain that they failed of happi- 
ness by sudden death. *' How," says he, *' can death 
*' be sudden to a being who always knew that he must 
*' die, and that the time of his deatli was uncertain ?" 

Since business and gaiety are always drawing our 
attention away from a future state, some admonition i« 
frequently necessary to recal it to our minds ; and what 
can more properly renew the impression than the ex-* 
amples.of mortality which every day supplies? The 
great incentive to virtue is the reflection that we must 
die ; it will therefore be useful to accustom ourselves, 
whenever we see a funeral, to consider how soon we 
may be added to the number of those whose probation 
is past, and whose happiness or misery shall endure tor 
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Tam soBpe no$trum decijfi FabuUum, quid 

Miraris, Aule $. Semper boitue homo tiro tst^ Maht. 

You wonder I've so little wit, 

Friend John, so often to be bit. — 

None better guard against a cheat 

Than he who is a knave complete. F. Lfiwig. 

Suspicion, however tiecessaiy it maybe to our safe pas* 
sage through ways beset on all sides by fraud and ma- 
lice, has been always considered, when it exceeds the 
Common measures, as a token of depravity and corrup- 
tion ; and a Greek writer of sentences has laid down as 
a standing maxim, that ke who believes not mother on his 
oath, knows Mmsetflo be perjufed. 

We can form our opmions of that which we know 
not, only by pladng it in comparison with something 
that we know ; whoever therefore is over-run with sus-. 
picion, and detects artifice and stratagem in every pro- 
posal, must either have learned by experience or obser-* 
Vol. III. C 
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vation the wickedness of mankind^ and been taught to 
avoid fraud by having often suffered or seen treachery, 
or he must derive his judgment from the consciousness 
of his own disposition, and impute to others the same 
inclinations, which he feels predominant in himself. 

To learn caution by turning our eyes upon life, and 
observing the arts by which negligence is surprised^ 
timidity overborne, and credulity amused, requires 
either great latitude of converse and long acquaintance 
with business, or uncommon activity of vigilance, and 
acuteness of penetration. When, therefore, a young 
man, not distinguished by vigour of intellect, comes 
into the world full' of scruples and diffidence ; makes a 
bargain with many provisional limitations ; hesitates in 
his answer to a common question, lest more should be 
intended than he can immediately discover; has along 
reach in detecting the projects of his acquaintance ; con- 
siders every caress as an act of hypocrisy, and feels 
neither gratitude nor affection from the tenderness of 
his friends, because he believes no one to have any real 
tenderness but for himself; whatever expectations this 
early sagacity may raise of his future eminence or 
riches, I can seldom forbear to consider him as a wretch 
incapable of generosity or benevolence ; as a villain early 
completed beyond, the need of common opportunities 
and gradual temptations. 

Upon men of this class instruction and admonition 
are generally thrown away, because they consider ar- 
tifice and deceit as proofs of understanding ; they are 
misled at the same time by the two great seducers of 
the world, vanity and interest, and not only look upon 
those who act with openness and confidence, as cor* 
demned by their principles to obscurity and want, but 
as contemptible for narrowness of comprehension, short- 
ness of views, and"slowness of contrivance. 

The world has been long amused with the mention of 
policy in publick transactions, and of art in private af- 
fairs : they have been considered as the effects of great 
qualities, and as unattainable by men of the common 
level : yet I have not found many performances either 
of art or policy, that required such stupendous efforts 
of intellect, or might not have been effected by falsehood 
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and impudence, without the assistance of any other 
powers. To profess what he does not mean, to pro- 
mise what he cannot perform, to flatter ambition with 
prospects of promotion, and misery with hopes of relief, 
to soothe pride with appearances of submission, and ap- 
pease enmity by blandishments and bribes, can surely 
imply nothing more or greater than a mind devoted 
wholly to its own purposes, a face that cannot blush, 
and a heart that cannot feel. 

These practices are so mean and base, that he who 
finds in himself no tendency to use them, cannot easily 
believe that they are considered by others with less de- 
testation; he therefore suffers himself to slumber in 
false security, and becomes a prey to those who applaud 
their own subtility, because they know how to steal 
upon his sleep, and exult in the success which they 
could never have obtained, had they not attempted a 
man better than themselves, who was hindered from 
obviating their stratagems, not by folly, but by inno- 
cence. . 

Suspicion is, indeed, a temper so uneasy and restless^ 
that it is very justly appointed the concomitant of guilt. 
it is said^ that no torture is equal to the inhibition of 
sleep long continued ; a pain, to which the state of that 
man bears a very exact analogy, who. dares never give 
rest to his vigilance and circumspection, but considers 
himself as surrounded by secret foes, and fears to en- 
trust his children, or his friend, with the secret that 
throbs in his breast, and the anxieties that break into 
his face. To avoid, at this expense, those evils to which 
easiness and friendship might have exposed him, is 
surely to buy safety at too dear a rate, and, in the lan- 
guage of the Roman satirist, to save life by losing all for 
which a wise man would live*. 

When in the diet of the German empire, as Camera- 
rius relates^ the princes were once displaying their fe- 
licity, and each boasting the advantages of his own do- 
minions, one who possessed a country not remarkable 
for the grandeur of its cities^ or the fertility of its soil. 



Propter vitam vivendi perdere cauMs. 
C 2 
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rose to speaks and the rest listened between pity and 
contempt^ till he declared, in honour of his territories^ 
that he could travel through them without a guard, and 
if he was weary, sleep in safety upon the lap of the first 
man whom he should meet; a commendation which 
would have been ill exchanged for the boast of palaces, 
pastures^ or streams. 

Suspicion is not less an enemy to virtue than tahap- 
piness : he that is already corrupt is naturally suspici- 
ons^ and he that becomes suspicious will quickly be 
corrupt. It is too common for us to learn the frauda 
by wnich ourselves have suffered ; men who are once 
persuaded that deceit will be employed against them, 
sometimes think the same arts justified by uxe necessity 
of defence. Even they whose virtue is too well estab* 
lished to give way to example, or be shaken by sophistry, 
must yet feel their love of mankin4 diminished with 
their esteem, and grow less zealous for the happiness 
q£ those bv whom they imagine their own happiness 
endangered. 

Thus we find old age, upon which suspicion has been 
strongly impressed, by long intercourse with the world, 
inflexible and severe, not easily softened by submission, 
melted by complaint, or subdued by supplication. Fre- 
quent experience of counterfeited miseries, and dis- 
sembled virtue/ in time overcomes that disposition to 
tenderness and sympathy, which is so powerful in pur 
younger years ; ana they that happen to petition the 
old for compassion or assistance, are doomed to languish 
without regard, and suffer for the crimes of men who. 
have formerly been found undeserving or ungrateful 

Historians are certainly chargeable with the deprava- 
tion of mankind, when they relate without Censure those 
stratagems of war by whidi the virtues of an enemy are 
engaged to his destruction. A ship comes before a 
port, weather-beaten and shattered, and the crew im- 
plore the liberty of repairing their breaches, supplying 
themselves with necessaries, or buryins the dead. The 
humanity of the inhabitants inclines Uiem to consent ; 
the strangers enter the town with weapons concealed, 
fall suddenly upop their benefactors, destroy those that 
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make I'csistaBoe^ and become masters ci the place ; thej 
retnm home rich with plunder, and their success is re« 
corded to encourage imitation. 

But surely war has its laws^ and ought to be con^ 
ducted with some regard to ihe universal interest of 
man. Those may justly be pursued as enemies to the 
community of nature^ wno suffer hostility to vacate the 
unalterable laws of rights and pursue their private ad- 
vantage by means^ which^ if once established^ must de- 
stroy kindness, cut off from every man all hopes of assist- 
ance from another, and fill the world with perpetual sus- 
picion and implacable malevolence. Whatever is thus 
gained ought to be restored, and those who have con- 
quered by such treachery may be justly denied the pro- 
tection of their native country. 

Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only of the 
particular injury to him whom he deceives, but of the 
diminution of that confidence which constitutes not 
only the ease but the existence of society. He that 
suffers by imposture has too often his virtue more im- 
paired than his fortune. But as it is necessary not to in- 
vite robbery by supineness, so it is our duty not to 
suppress tenderness by sun>icion ; it is better to suffer 
wrong than to do it, ana happier to be sometimes 
cheated than not to trust. 
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No. 80, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1750. 



Videg ut alta ttet nive candidufn 
Soracte, nee jam titstiheant omu 

SUta lahoratit es ' Hox. 

Behol^ yon mountain's hoary height. 

Made higher with new mounts of snow ; 
Again behold the winter's weight 

Oppress the laboring woods below. DiiTMBir. 

As Providence has made the human soul an active be^ 
ing, always impatient for novelty, and straggling for 
something yet unenjoyed with unwearied progression^ 
the world seems to have been eminently adapted to 
this disposition of the mind ; it is formed to raise ex- 
pectations by constant vicissitudes, and to obviate satie- 
ty by perpetual change. 

VJlienever we turn our eyes, we find something to 
revive our curiosity, and engage our attention. In the 
dusk of the morning we watch the rising of the sun, and. 
see the day diversify the clouds, and open new pros- 
pects in its gradual advance, After a few hours, we 
see the shades lengthen, and the light decline, till the 
sky is resigned to a multitude of ishlninff orbs different 
from each other in magnitude and splendour. The 
earth varies its appearance as we move upon it; the 
woods offer their snades, and the fields theur harvests ; 
the hill flatters with an extensive view, and the valley 
invites with shelter, fragrance and flowers. 

The poets have numbered among the felicities of the 
golden age, an eiftoiption from the change of seasons, 
and a perpetuity of spring ; but I am not certain that 
in this state of imaginary happiness they have made suf- 
ficient provision for that insatiable demand of new gra- 
tifications, which ^eems particularly to characterize the 
nature of man. Our sense of delight is in a great mea- 
sure comparative, and arises at once from the sensations 
which we feel, and those which we remember : Thus 
ease after torment is pleasure for a time, and we are 
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vety agreeably recreated^ when the body, chilled with 
the weather, is gradiully recovering its natural tepidity ; 
bnt the joy ceases ^en we have forgot the cold : we 
must Ml below ease again, If we desire to rise above it, 
and purchase new felicity by voluntary pain. It ia 
therefore not unlikely, that however the £uicy may be 
amused with the description of regions in which no 
wind is heard but the gentle zephyr, and no scenes are 
displayed but vallies enamelled with unfading flowers, 
and woods waving their perennial verdure, we should 
soon grow weary of uniformity, find <Hir thoughts Ian- 
gttbh for want of other subjects, call on Heaven for our 
wonted round of seasons, and think ourselves liberally 
recompensed for the inconveniencies of summer and 
winter^ by new perceptions of the calmness and mild- 
ness of the intermediate variations. 

Every season has its particular power of striking the 
mind. The nakedness and asperity of the wmtry 
world always fill the beholder with pensive and pro- 
found astonishment ; as the variety of the scene is les- 
sened, its grandeur is increased ; and the mind is swel- 
led at once by the mingled ideas of the present and the 
past, of the beauties which have vanished from the eyes, 
and the waste and desolation that are now before them« 
It is observed by Milton, that he who neglects to vi- 
sit the country in spring, and rdects the pleasures that 
are then in their first bloom and fragrance, is guilty of 
tuUenness against nature. If we allot difl^rent duties to 
different seasons, he may be charged with equal disobe- 
dience to the voice of nature, who looks on the bleak 
hills and leafless woods, without seriousness and awe. 
Spring is the season of gaietr^ ai^d winter of terrour ; 
in spring the heart of tranquillity dances to the melody 
, of tne groves, and the eye of benevolence sparkles at 
the sight of hajipinesB and plenty : in the winter, com- 
passion melts at universal calamity; and the tear of soft- 
ness starts at the wailings of hunger, and the cries of 
the creation in distress. 

Few minds have much inclination to indulge heavi- 
ness and sorrow, nor do I recommend them beyond the 
degree necessary to maintain in its full vigour that ha- 
bitual sympathy and tenderness, which, in a world of so 
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much misery^ is necessary to the ready di8ch«r|re of bur 
most important duties. The winter therefore is gener- 
ally celebrated as the proper season for domestick mer- 
riment and gaiety. We are seldom invited by the vo- 
taries of pleasure to look abroad for any other purpose^ 
than that we may shrink back with more satis&ction to 
our coverts^ and when we have heard the howl of the 
tempest^ and felt the gripe of the frosty congratulate 
each other with more gladness upon a close room^ an 
easy chair^ a large fire^ and a smoaking dinner. • ^ 

Winter brings natural inducements to jollity and 
conversation. Differences, we know, aire never so efiec^ 
tually laid asleep, as by some common calamity : An 
enemy unites all to whom he threatens danger. The 
rigour of winter brings generally to the same fire-side 
those, who, by the opposition of inclinations, -or diffe-. 
rence of employment, moved in various directions 
through the other parts of the year; and when they 
have met, and find it their mutual interest to remain 
together, they endear each other by mutual complian- 
ces, and often wish for the continuance of the social 
season, with all its bleakness and all its severities. 

To the men of study and imagination the winter is 
generally the chief time of labour. Gloom and silence 
produce composure of mind, and concentration of ideas; 
and the privation of external pleasure naturally causes 
an effort to find entertainment within. This is the time 
in which those whom literature enables to find amuse- 
ments for themselves, have more than common convic- 
tions of their own happiness. When they are con- 
demned by the elements to retirement, and debarred 
from most of the diversions which are called in to assist 
the flight of time, they can find new subjects of inquiry, 
and preserve themselves irom that weariness which 
hangs always flagging upon the vacant mind. 

It cannot indeed be expected of all to be poets and 
philosophers ; it is necessary that the greater part ot 
mankind should be employed in the minute business of 
common life ; minute, indeed, not if we consider its in- 
fluence upon our happiness, but if we respect the abili- 
ties requisite to conduct it. These must necessarily be 
more dependent on accident for the means of spending 
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agreeably those hours which their occupations leave un- 
engaged^ or nature obliges them to allow to relaxation. 
Yet even on these I would willingly impress such a 
sense of the value of time^ as may incline them to find 
out for their careless hours amusements of more use 
and dignity than the common games, which not only 
weary the mind without improving it, but strengthen 
the passions of envy and avarice, and often le^ to f^aud 
and to profusion, to corruption and to ruin. It is Un« 
worthy of a reasonable being to spend any cf the little 
time allotted^ us, without some tendency, either direct 
or oblique^ to the end of our existence. And though 
every moment cannot be laia out in the formal and re« 
g€^ improvement <^ our knowledge, or in the stated 
INRactice4>f a moral or religious duty, yet none should be 
so spent as to exclude wisdom or virtue, or pass without 
possibility of qualifying us more or less for the better 
employment of those which are to come,, 

It is scarcely possible to pass an hour in honest con- 
versation, without beinff able, when we rise from it, to 
please ourselves with having given or received some 
advantages ; but a man mav shuffle cards, or rattle dice, 
firom noon to midnight, without tracing any new idea in 
his mind, or being able to recollect the day by any 
other tdken than his gain or loss, and a confused remem« 
brai^ce of agitated passions, and clamorous altercations. 

However, as eiqierience is of more weight than pre- 
cept, any of ray readers, who are contriving how to 
speod the dreary months before them, may consider 
whi<^ of their past amusements fills them now with the 
greatest satisfaction, and resolve to repeat those gratifi^ 
cations of which the pleasure is most durable, 
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Dhcite JuttiHam monit i ViKG. 

Hear, and be j list. 

Among questions which have been discussed, without 
any approach to decision, may be numbered the prece- 
dency or superior e^celleifee of one virtue to another, 
which has long furnished a subject of dispute to men 
whose leisure sent them out into the intellectual world 
in search of employment, and who have, perhaps, been 
sometimes withheld from the practice of their nivourite 
duty, by zeal for its advancement, and diligence in its 
celebration. 

The intricacy of this dispute may be alledged as a 
proof of that tenderness for mankind which Providen'ee 
nas, I think, universally displayed; by making attain- 
ments easy in proportion as they are necessary. That 
all the duties of morality ought to be practised, is with- 
out difficulty discoverable, because ignorance or uncer- 
tainty would immediately involve the world in confu- 
sion and distress ; but which duty ought to be most 
esteemed, we may continue to debate without inconve- 
nience, so all be diligently performed as there is op^r- 
tunity or need : for upon practice, not upon opinion, 
depends the happiness of mankind ; and controversies, 
merely speculative, are of small importance in them- 
selves, however tiiey may have sometimes heated a 
disputant, or provoked a faction. 

Of the Divine Author of our religion it is impossible 
to peruse the evangelical histories, without observing 
how little he favoured the vanity of inquisitiveness ; 
how much more rarely he condescended to satisfy curi- 
osity, than to relieve distress ; and how much he desi- 
red that his followers should rather excel in goodness 
than in knowledge. His precepts tend immediately to 
the rectification of the moral principles, and the direo* 
^ion of daily conduct, without ostentation, without art. 
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at once irrefragable and plain^ such as well-meaning 
simplicity may readily conceive, and of which we can- 
not mistake, the meaning, but when we are afraid to 
find it 

The measure of justice prescribed to us, in our tran- 
sactions with others, is remarkably cle^r and comprehen- 
sive : Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do unto them, A law by which every claim of 
right may be immediately adjusted as far as the private 
oonsdence requires to be informed ; a law of which 
every man may find the exposition in his own breast, 
and which may always be observed without any other 
qualifications than honestyof intention, and purity of will. 

Over this law, indeed, some sons of sophistry have 
been subtle enough to throw mists, which have dark- 
ened their own eyes. To perplex this universal princi- 
ple, they have inquired whether a man, conscious to 
niuQself of unreasonable wishes, be bound to gratify 
them in another. But surely there needed no long 
deliberation to conclude, that the desires, which are 
to be considered by us as the measure of right, must 
be such as we approve, and that we ought to pay no re- 
gard to those expectations in others which we condemn 
in ourselves, and which, however they may intrude 
upon our imagination, we know it our duty to resist 
and suppress. 

One of the most celebrated cases which have been 
produced as requiring some skill in the direction of 
conscience to adapt them to this great rule, is that of a 
criminal asking mercv of his judge, who cannot but 
know, that if he was m the state of the supplicant, he 
should desire that pardon which he now denies. The 
difficulty of this sophism will vanish, if we^remember 
that the parties are, in reality, on one side the criminal, 
and on the other the community, of which the magis- 
trate is only the minister, and by which he is intrusted 
with the publick safety. The magistrate, therefore, in 
pardoning a man unworthy of pardon, betrays the trust 
with which he is invested, gives away what is not his 
own, and, apparently, does to others wnat he would not 
that others should do to him. Even the community, 
whoseright is still greater to arbitrary grants of merfcy. 
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is bound by those laws which regard the great repub- 
lick of mankind^ and cannot justify such forbearance as 
may promote wickedness^ and lessen the general confi- 
dence and security in which all h&ve an equal interest, 
iand which all are therefore bound to maintain. For 
this reason the state has not a right to erect a general 
iBanctuary for fugitives, or give protection to such as 
have forfeited their lives by crimes against the laws of 
common morality equally acknowledged by all nations ; 
because no people can, without infraction of the uni- 
versal league of social beings, incite, by prospects of 
impunity and safety, those practices in anodier domini- 
on, which they would themselves punish in their own. 

One occasion of uncertainty and hesitation, in those 
by whom this great rule has been commented and di- 
lated, is the confusion of what the exacter casuists are 
careful to distinguish, debts of justice, and debts of charts 
ty. The immediate and primary intention of this pre- 
cept, is to establish a rule of justice; and I know not 
whether invention, or sophistry, can start a single diffi- 
culty to retard its application, when it is thus expres- 
sed and explained, let every man allow the claim of right 
in another^ which he should think himself entitled to make 
in the like circumstances. 

The discharge of the debts of charity, or duties which 
we owe to others, not merely as required by justice, but 
as dictated by benevolence, admits in its own nature 
greater complication of circumstances, and greater lati- 
tude of choice. Justice is indispensably and universal- 
ly necessary, and what is necessary must always be li- 
mited, uniforra> and distinct. But beneficence, tliough 
in general e(q[ually enjoined by our religion, and equal- 
ly needful to the conciliation of the Divine favour, is 
yet, for the most part, with regard to its single acts, 
elective and voluntary. We may certainly, without in* 
jury to our fellow beings, allow in the distribution of 
kindness something to our affections, and change the 
measure of our liberality, according to our opinions 
and prospects, our hopes and fears. This rule there- 
fore is not equally determinate and absolute,, with res- 
jpect to offices of kindness, and acts of liberality ; be- 
ttause liberality and kindness, absolutely detei-mined. 
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would lose their nature; for how could we be called 
tender^ or charitable^ for giving that which we are po- 
dtively forbidden to withhold ? 

Yet^ even in adjusting the extent of our beneficence^ 
no other measure can be taken than this precept affords 
us> for we can only know what others suffer or want, 
by considering how we should be affected in the same 
state; nor can we proportion our assistance by any 
other rule than that of doing what we should then ex- 
pect from others. It indeed generally ham>ens that the 
giver and receiver differ in their opinions of generosity ; 
die same partiality to his own interest inclines one to 
large expectations, and the other to sparing distribu- 
tions. Perhaps the infirmity of human nature will 
scarcely suffer a man groaning under the pressure of 
distress^ to judge rightly c^the kindness of his friends, 
or think they have done enough till his deliverance is 
completed; not therefore what we might wish, but 
what we could demand from others, we are obliged to 
gnmt, since, though we can easily know how much we 
might claim, it is impossible to determine what we 
should hope. 

But in all inquiries concerning the practice of volun- 
tary and occasional virtues, it is sa^t for minds not 
oppressed with superstitious fears to determine against 
their own inclinations, and secure themselves from d&* 
fidency, by doing more than they believe strictly ne- 
cessary. For of this every man may be certain, that, 
if he were to exchange conditions with his dependent, 
he should expect more than, with the utmost exertion 
of his ardour, he now will prevail upon himself to per- 
form ; and when reason has no settled rule, and our 
passions are striving to mislead us, it is surely the part 
of a wise man to err on the side of safety* 
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Omnia Castor emit, sicjlei ut omnia vendat. Mast. 

Who buys without discretion, buys to selL 
io THE BAMBLER. 



It will not be necessary to solicit your good-will by 
any formal preface, when I have informed you, that I 
have long been known as the most laborious axid zea* 
lous virtuoso that the present age has had the honour 
of producing, and that inconveniencies have been 
brought upon me by an unextinguishable ardour of cu-> 
riosity, and an unshaken perseverance in the acquisi* 
tion of the productions of art and nature. 

It was observed, from my entrance into the world, 
that I had something uncommon in my disposition, and 
that there appeared in me very early tokens of superi- 
or genius. - 1 was always an enemy to trifles; the play- 
things which my mother bestowed upon me I immedi- 
ately broke, that I might discover the method of their 
structure, and the causes of their motions ; of all the 
toys with which children are delighted I valued only 
my coral, and as soon as I could speak, asked, like Pie- 
resc, innumerable questions which the maids about me 
could not resolve. As I grew older I was more thought- 
ful and serious, and instead of amusing myself with 
puerile diversions, made collections of natural rarities, 
and never walked into the fields without bringing home 
stones of remarkable forms, or insects of some uncom- 
mon species. I never entered an old house, from which 
I did not take away the painted glass, and often la- 
mented that I was not one of that happy generation 
who demolished the convents and monasteries, and broke 
windows by law. 

Being thus early possessed by a taste for solid know- 
ledge, I passed my youth with very little disturbance 
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from passions and appetites; and havin|^ no pleasure 
in the company of boys and girls^ who ta&ed of plays, * 
politicks^ Sishions, or love^ I carried on my inquiries 
with incessant diligence^ and had amassed more stones^ 
mosses^ and shells^ than are to be found in many cele- 
brated collections, at an age in which the greatest part 
of young men are studying under tutors, or endeavour- 
ing to recommend themselves to notice by their dress, 
their air, and their levities. 

When I was two and twenty years old, I became, by 
the death of my father, possessed of a small estate in 
land, with a very large sum of money in the publick 
funds, and must confess that I did not much lament 
him, for he was a man of mean parts, bent rather upon 
growing rich than Mrise. He once fretted at the ex* 
pense of only ten shillings, which he happened to over- 
near me offering for the sting of a hornet, though it 
was a cold moist summer, in which very few hornets 
had been seen. He often recommended to me the study 
of physick, in which, said he, you may at once gratify 
your curiosity after natural history, and increase your 
fortune by benefiting mankind. I heard him, Mr. 
Rambler, with pity, and as there was no prospect of 
devatin^ a mind formed to grovel, suffered him to 
please hmaself with hopinff that I should some time fol- 
low his advice. For you know that there are men with 
whom, when they have once settled a notion in their 
heads, it is to veiy little purpose to ^spute. 

Being now left wholly to my own inclinations, I very 
soon enlarged the bounds of my curiosity, and con- 
tented myself no longer with such rarities as required 
only judgment and industry, and when once mund, 
might be had for nothing. I now turned my thoughts 
to Exoticks and Antiques, and became so well known 
for my generous patronage of ingenious men, that my 
levee was crowded with visitants, some to see my muse- 
um, and others to increase its treasures, by selling me 
whatever they had brought from other countries. 

I had always a contempt for that narrowness of con- 
ception, which contents itself with cultivating some 
single comer of the field of science ; I took the whole 
r^on into my view, and wished it of yet greater ex- 
D 2 
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tent Bat no man's power can be equal to his wilL I 
was forced to proceed by slow degrees^ and to purchase 
what chance or kindness happened to present. I did 
not however proceed withput some design, or imitate 
the indiscretion of those who begin a thousand oollec* 
tions, and finish none. Having been always a lover o£ 
geography, I determined to collect the maps drawn in 
the rude and barbarous times, before any regular aur*- 
veys, or just observations ; and have, at a great expense^ 
brought together a volume, in which, periiaps, not a 
•ingle country is laid down according to its true situa^ 
tion, and by which, he that desires to know the erronr 
of the ancient geographers may be amply informed. 

But my ruling passion is patriotism : my chief care 
has been to procure the products of our own country; 
and as Alfred received the tribute of the Welsh in 
wolves' heads, I allowed my tenants to pay their rents 
in butterflies, till I had exhausted the papiHonaceoiis 
tribe. I then directed them to the pursuit of other ani- 
mals, and obtained, by this easy method, most of the 
grubs and insects, which land, air, or water, can sup- 
ply. I have three species of earth*worms not known 
to the naturalists, have discovered a new ephemera^ and 
can show four wasps that were taken torpid in their win- 
ter quarters. I have, from my own ground, the Icmgest 
blade of grass iipon record, and once accepted, as a half 
year's rent for a field of wheat, an ear containing more 
grains than had been seen before upon a single stem. 

One of my tenants so much neglected his own inter- 
est, as to supply me, in a whole summer, with only two 
horse-flies, and those of little more than the common 
size ; and I was upon the brink of seizing for arrears, 
when his good fortune threw a white mole in his way, 
for which ne was not only forgiven but rewarded. 

These, however, were petty acquisitions, and made 
at a small expense ; nor should I have ventimd to rank 
myself among the virtuosi without better claims. I 
have auflered nothing worthy the regard of a wise man 
to escape my notice : I have ransacked the old and the 
new worlds and been equally attentive- to past ages and 
the present. For the illustraticm of ancient history, I 
can show a marble, of which the inscription, though it 
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is not now legible, appears, from sOme broken remains 
of the letters, to have been Tuscan, and therefore pro- 
bably engraved before the foundation of Rome. I have 
two pieces of porphyry- found among the ruins of £phe« 
SOS, and three letters broken off by a learned travel- 
ler from the monuments of Persepolis ; a piece of stone 
which paved the Areopagus of Athens, and a plate 
without figures or characters, which was found at Co- 
rinth, and which I therefore believe to be that metal 
which was once valued before gold. I have sand ga- 
thered out of the Granicus; a fragment of Trajan's 
bridge over the Danube; some of the mortar which 
cemented the water-course of Tarquin ; a horse-shoe 
broken on the Flaminian wav; and a turf with five 
daisies dug from the field of Pharsalia. 

I do not wish to raise the envy of unsuccessful col- 
lectors; by too pompous a display of my scientifick 
wealth, but cannot forbear to observe, that theie are 
few regions of the globe which are not honoured with 
some memorial in my cabinets. The Persian monarchs 
are said to have boasted the greatness of their empire, 
by being served at their tables with drink from the 
Ganges and the Danube. I can show one vial, of which 
the water was formerly an icicle on the crags of Cauca- 
sus, and another that contains what once was snow on 
the top of Atlas ; in a third is dew brushed from a ba- 
nana in the gardens of Ispahan ; and, in another, brine 
that has rolled in the Pacifick ocean. I flatter myself 
that I am writing to a man who will rejoice at the ho- 
nour which my kbours have procured to my country ; 
and therefore I shall tell you that Britain can, by my 
care^ boast of a snail that has crawled upon the wall of 
China; a humming bird which an American princess 
wore in her ear ; the toodi of an elephant who carried 
the queen of Siam ; the skin of an ape that was kept in 
the palace of the great mo^l ; a riband that adorned 
. one of the maids of a Turkish sultana; and a scymitar 
once wielded by a soldier of Abas the great. 

In collecting antiquities of .every country, I have 

been careful to choose only by intrinsick worth, and 

real usefrilness, without regard to party or opinions. I 

have therefore a lock of Cromwell's hair in a box tum- 
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^ ed from a piece of the royal oak ; aod keep in the same 
drawers, sand scraped from the coffin of king Richard^ 
and a conmussion signed by Henry the seventh. I have 
equal veneration for the ruff of Ehflabeth, and thi? shoe 
of Mary of Scotland; and should lose, with like regret, 
a tobacco-pipe of Raleigh, and a stirrup of kin^ JameSL 
I have paid the same price for a glove of Lewis, and a 
thimble of queen Mary ; for a ftur cap of the Czar, aod 
a boot of Charles of Sweden. 

You wiU easily imagine that these a^^ciunulatioaa 
were not made without some diminution of my for- 
tune, for I was so well known to spare no cost, that at 
every sale some bid against me for hire, some for sport, 
some for malice ; ana if I asked the price of any thing, 
it was sufficient to double the demand. For curiosity, 
trafficking thus with avarice, the wealth of India had 
not been enough ; and I, by little and little, transferred 
all my money from the ^nds to my closet : here I was 
inclined to stop, and live upon my estate in literary lei- 
sure, but the sflJe of the Harleian collection shook my 
resolution : I mortgaged my land, and purchased thirty 
medals, which I could never find before. I have at 
length bought till I can buy no longer, and the cruelty 
of my creditors has seized my repository ; I am there- 
fore condemned to disperse what the labour of an age 
will not reassemble. I submit to that which cannot be 
opposed, ^d shall, in a short time, declare a sale. I 
have, while it is yet in my power, sent you a pebble, 
picked up by Tavemier on the banks of the Ganges ; 
for which I desire no other recompence than that yoir 
will recommend my catalogue to tne publick. 

QUISQUIUUS.. 
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Nisi utUe est quodfiuAas, stuUa est gloria, P« ad. 

All useless science is an empty boast. 

The publication of the letter in my last paper has na- 
turally led me to the considerati<m of that thirst after 
curiositieSj which o^n draws contempt and ridicule 
upon itself, but which is perhaps no otherwise blamea- 
yAcy than as it wants those circumstantial recommendfr- 
tions which add lustre even to moral excellencies, and 
are absolutely necessary to the grace and beauty of in- 
different actions. 

Learning confers so much superiority on those who 
possess it, that they might probably have escaped all 
censure had they been able to agree among themselves ; 
but as envy and competition have divided the republick 
of letters into factions, they have neglected the com- 
mon interest ; each has called in foreign aid, and en- 
deavoured to strengthen his own cause by the firown of 
power, the hiss of ignorance, and the clamour of popu- 
laritjr. They have all engaged in feuds, till by mutual 
hostilities they demolished those outworks which vene- 
ration had raised for their security, and exposed them- 
selves to barbarians, by whom every region of science is 
equally laid waste. 

Between men of different studies and professions, 
may be observed a constant reciprocation of reproaches. 
The collector of shells and stones derides the folly of 
him who pastes leaves and flowers upon paper, pleases 
himself with colours that are perceptibly fading, and 
amasses with care what cannot be preserved. The 
hunter o£ insects stands amazed that any man can waste 
his short time upon lifeless master, . while many tribes 
of animals yet want their history. Every one is inclined 
not only to promote his own study, but to exclude all 
others ttom regard, and having heated his imagination 
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with some favourite pursuit, wonders that the rest of 
mankind are not seized with the same passion. 

There are, indeed, many subjects of study which 
seem but remotely allied to useful knowledge, and of 
little importance to happiness or virtue ; nor is it easy 
to forbear some sallies of merriment, or expressions of 
pity, when we see a man wrinkled with attention, and 
emaciated with solicitude, in the investigation of ques- 
tions, of which, without visible inconvenience, the world 
may expire in ignorance. Yet it is dangerous to dis- 
courage well-intended labours, or innocent curiosity ; . 
for he who is employed in searches, which by any de- 
duction of consequences tend to the benefit of life, is 
surely^ laudable, in comparison of those who spend their 
time in counteracting happiness, and filling the world 
^ith wrong and danger, confusion and remorse. No 
man can perform so bttle as not to have reason to con- 
gratulate himself on his merits, when he beholds liie 
multitudes that live in total idleness, and have never yet 
endeavoured to be useful. 

It is impossible to determine the limits of inquiry, 
or to foresee what consequences a new discovery may 
produce. He who suffers not his faculties to lie torpid, 
has a chance, whatever be his emplo3rment, of doing 
good to his feUow-creatures. The man that first ranged 
the woods in search of medicinal springs, or climbed 
the moulitaips for salutary plants, has undoubtedly me- 
rited the gratitude of posterity, how much soever his 
firequent miscarriageis might excite the scorn of his 
contemporaries. If what appears little be universally 
despised, nothing greater can be attained ; for all that 
is great was at first little, and rode to its presait bulk 
by gradual accessigns, and accumulated labours. 

Those who lay out time or money in assembling 
matter for contemplation, are doubtless entitled to some 
degree of respect, though in a flight of gaiety it be easy 
to ridicule their treasure, or in a fit of sullenness to de- 
spise it. A man who thinks only on the particular ob- 
ject before him, goes away not much illuminated by 
having enjoyed the privilege of handling the tooth of a 
shark, or the paw of a white bear ; yet there is nothing 
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mote 'worthy of admiration to a phikMq^ucal cm tlun 
tiie stractare of aiumals^ by whidi tfaey are quaufied to 
rapport life in the elements car climateg to which they 
aie a|Maropiriated ; and of all natural bodies it most be 
genera^y confess^, that they exhibit evidences of in* 
finite visdom> bear their testimony to the supceme 
reason, and excite in the mind new raptures of gntitode, 
and new incentives to piety. 

To collect the productions of art, and eramples of 
mechanical science or manual ability, is nnqaestftonahly 
ns^il, even when the things themsdves are of smaU 
importance, becanse it is always advantageous toknow 
how far the human powers have proceeded, and how 
mui^ experience has found to be within the reach of 
dil^^ence. Idloiess and timidity often denpair withont 
being overcome, and forbear attem^ for &8r of being 
defeated ; and we may promote the mvigoratioD of £unt 
endeavours, by showing what has been abeady per- 
formed. It may sometimes ha^ien, that the greatest 
^orte of ingenuity have been exarted in trifles; yetthe 
same principles a^ expedients may be appMed to mote 
valuable purposes, and the movements, -wnidi put into 
action machines of no use bat to raise the wonder of ig- 
norance, may be employed to drain fens, or m a nnfac ture 
metals, to assist the architect, mr preserve the sailor. 

Foot Ibe utensils, arms, or dresses of foreign lutiaiisi, 
which make tl^ greatest part of many collections, I 
have little r^ard, wiien they are valued only because 
they are foreign, and can suggest no improvement of 
our own practice. Yet they are not afl equally usekas, 
nor can it be always safely determined whidi should be 
reiected or retained; for they may sometimes unexpect- 
edly contnbute to the illustration of history, and to the 
knowledge of the natural commodities of the country, 
cff (»f the genius and customs of its inhabitants. 

Rarities there are of yet a lower rank, which owe 
their worth merely to accident, and whidi can oonv^ 
no information, nor satisfy any rational desire. SoA 
are many fragments of antiquity, as urns and pieces of 
pavement ; and things held in veneration only for ha^ 
ving been once the property of some eminent persoii, a« 
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the aimour of king Henry ; or for having beei»^ used on 
some remarkable occasion^ as the lantern of Guy Fatur. 
The loss or preservation of these seems to be a things 
indifferent^ nor can I perceive why the possession of 
them should be coveted. Yet^ perhaps^ even this cnri* 
osity is implanted by nature ; and when I find Tully 
confessing of himself, that he could not forbear at 
Athens to visit the walks and houses which the old phi- 
losophers had frequented or inhabited, and recollect the 
reverence which every nation, civil and barbarous, has 
paid to the ground where merit has been buried, I am 
afraid to declare against the general voice of mankind^ 
and am inclined to believe, that this regard, which we 
involuntarily pay to the me^iest relique of a man great 
and illustrious, is intended as an incitement to labour^ 
and an encouragement to expect the same renown, if it 
be soiight by the same virtues. 

The virtuoso therefore cannot be said to be wholly use* 
less ; but perhaps he may be sometimes ciilpable for con- 
fining himself to business below his genius, and losing, 
in petty speculations, those hours by which, if he had 
spent tliem in nobler studies, he might have given new 
light to the intellectual world. It is never wiuiout grief 
that I find a man capable of ratiocination or inventicm 
enlisting himself in this secondary dass of leaming ; 
for when he has once discovered a method of gratifying 
his desire of eminence by expense rather than by labour, 
and known the sweets of a life blest at once with the 
ease of idleness, and the reputation of knowledge, he 
will not easily be brought to undergo again the toil of 
thinking, or leave his toys and trinkets for arguments 
and principles, — arguments which require circumspec- 
tion and vigilaooe, and principles which cannot be ob- 
tained but by the drudgery of meditation. He will 
gladly shut himself up for ever with his shells and me- 
tals, like the companions of Ulysses, who, having tasted 
the fruit of Lotos, would not, even by the hope of see- 
ing their own country, be tempted again to the dangers 
of the sea. 
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-Whoso tastes. 



Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts ; 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 

But quits his house, his country, and his friends. Pope* 

Collections of this kind are^ use to the learned, as 
heaps of stones and piles of timber are necessary to the 
arcnitect But to dig the quarry or to search the field, 
reqaires not much of any quality beyond stubborn per- 
severance ; and though genius must often lie unactive 
without this humble assistance, yet this can claim little 
praise, because every man can anbrd it. 

To mean understandings, it is sufficient honour to be 
numbered amongst the lowest labours of learning ; but 
different abilities must find different tasks. To hew 
stone, would have been unworthy of Palladio ; and to 
have rambled in search of shells and flowers, had but 
ill-suited with the capacity of Newton. 

No. 84. SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1751. 



Cunarumfuerai motor, Chariseme, mearurfit 

Et puert cugtos, assiduusqne cofne». 
Jam mihi nigrescunt tonsa tudaria harha. 
Sed tibi non crevi : te noster viUicus horret : 

Te ditpensaior^ te domut ip^a pavet. 
CorrijnSf observas, quereris, suspiria duc'ig, 

£i vix dferulu abstinet ira manum. Mart. 

You rock'd my cradle, were my g^uide 

In youth, still tending at my side : 

But now, dear Sir, my beard is grown. 

Still I*m a Child to thee alone. 

Our steward, butler, cook, and all 

You fHght, nay e?en the very wall ; 

You pry, and trown, and growl, and chide. 

And scarce will lay the rod aside. V, Lewis. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

You seem in all your papers to be an enemy to tyrant' 
"y, and to look with impartiality txpon the world ; I 
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shall therefore ky my case before you> and hope by 
your decision to be set free from unreasonable restraints^ 
and enabled to justify myself against the accusations 
which spite and peevishness produce against me. 

At the age of five years I lost my mother^ and my 
father^ not being qualified to superintend the education 
of a girl, committed me to the care of his sister, who 
instructed me with the authority, and, not to deny her 
what she may justly claim, with the afiection of a 
parent. She had not very elevated sentiments or ex- 
tensive views, but her principles were good, and her in- 
tentions piure; and, though some may practice more 
virtues, scarce any commit fewer faults. 

Under this good lady, I learned all the common rules 
of decent behaviour, and standing maxims of domestick 
prudence ; and might have grown up by degrees to a 
country gentlewoman, without any thoughts of ranging 
beyond 3ie neighbourhood, had not Flavia come down 
last summer, to visit her relations in the next village. 
I was taken, of course, to compliment the stranger, and 
was, at the first sight, surprised at the unconcern with 
which she saw herself gazed at by the company whom 
she had never known before ; at the carelessness with 
which she received compliments, and the readiness with 
which she returned them. I found she had something 
which I perceived myself to want, and could not but 
wish to be like her, at once easy and officious, attentive 
and unembarrassed. I went home, and for four days 
could think and talk of nothing but Miss Flavia; 
though my aunt told me, that she was a forward flirt, 
and thought herself wise before her time. 

In a little time she repaid my visit, and raised in my 
heart a new confusion of love and admiration. I soon 
saw her again, and still found new charms in her air, 
conversation, and behaviour. You^ who have perhaps 
seen the world, may have observed, that formality soon 
ceases between young persons. I know not how others 
are affected on such occasions, but I found myself irre- 
sistibly allured to friendship and intimacy, by the fami- 
liar complaisance and airy gaiety of Flavia; so that in 
a few weeks I became her favourite, and all the time 
was passed with me, that she could gain from ceremony 
and visit. 
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M sloe catne often to me/ she necessarily jpent some 
Wns ynXh my aunt^ to whom she paid great respect by 
low courtesies, submissive compliance, and soft acquies- 
cense; but as I became mduially more accustomed to 
her manners, I discovered that her civility was general ; 
that there was a certain degree of deference shown by 
her to circumstances and appearances ; that many went 
away flattered by her humility, whom she despised in 
her heart ; that me influence of far the greatest part of 
those with whom she conversed ceased with their pre- 
sence ; and that sometimes she did not remember the 
names of them, whom, without any intentional insin- 
cerity or false commendation, her habitual civility had 
sent awi^ with very high thoughts of their own im- 
portance. 

It was not long before I j>erceived, that my aunt's 
opinion was not of much weight in Flavia's delibera^ 
tions, and that she was looked upon by her as a woman 
of narrow sentiments, without knowledge of books, or 
observations on~ mankind. I had hitherto considered 
my aunt, as entitled by her wisdom and experience to 
the highest reverence, and could not forbear to wonder 
that any one so much younger should venture to sus- 
pect her of errour, or ignorance ; but my surprise was 
without uneasiness, and being now accustomed to think 
Flavia always in the right, I readily learned from her 
to trust my own reason, and to believe it possible, that 
they who had lived longer might be mistaken. 

Flavia had read much, and used so often to converse 
on subjects of learning, that she put all the men in the 
country to flight, except the old parson, who declared 
himself much delighted with her company, because she 
gave him opportunities to recollect the studies of his 
younger years, and,, by some mention of ancient story, 
had made him rub the dust off his Homer, which had 
lain unregarded in his closet. With Homer, and a thou- 
sand other names familiar to Flavia, I had no acquain- 
tance, but began, by comparing her accomplishments 
with my own, to repine at my education, ana wish that, 
I had not been so long confined to the company of 
those from whom nothing but housewifery Was to be 
Vol. III. E 
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learned. I then set myself to peruse such books as 
Flavia recommended/ and heard her opinion of their 
beauties and defects. I saw new worlds hourly burst- 
ing upon my mind, and was enraptured at the prospect 
of diversifymg life with endless entertainment 

The old lady finding that a large screen^ which I had 
undertaken to adorn with turkey-work against winter, 
made very slow advances^ and that I had added in two 
months but three leaves to a flowered apron then in the 
frarae^ took the alarm^ and with all the zeal of honest 
folly exclaimed against my new acquaintance, who had 
filled me with idle notions, and turned my head with 
books. But she had now lost her authority, for I be- 
gan to find innumerable mistakes in her opinions, and 
improprieties in her language ; and therefore thought 
myself no longer bound to pay much regard to one who 
knew little beyond her needle and her dairy, and who 
professed to think that nothing more is required of a 
woman than to see that the house is clean, and that the 
maids go to bed and rise at a certain hour. 

She seemed however to look upon Flavia'as seducing 
me, and to imagine that when her influence was with- 
drawn, I should return to my allegiance ; she there- 
fore contented herself with remote hints, and gentle ad- ' 
monitions, intermixed with sage histories of the mis- 
carriages of wit, and disappointments of pride. But 
since she has fouiid, that though F]avia is departed^ I 
still persist in liiy new scheme, she has at length lost 
her patience, she snatches my book out of my hand, 
tears my paper if she finds me writing, burns Flavia*s 
letters before my face when she can sei;ze them, and 
threatens to lock me up, and to complain to my father 
of my perverseness. If women, she says, would but 
know their duty and their interest, they would be care- 
ful to acquaint themselves with family affairs, and many 
a penny might be saved ; for while the mistress of the 
house is scribbling and reading, servants are junketing, 
and linen is wearing out. She then takes me round 
the rooms, shows me the worked hangings, and chairs 
of tent-stitch,' and asks whether all this was done with 
a pen and a book ? 
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I cannot deny that I sometimes laugh and sometimes 
am sullen ; but she has not delicacy enough to be much 
moved either with my mirth or my gloom^ if she did 
not think the interest of the family endangered by this 
change of my manners. She had for some years mark- 
ed out young Mr. Surly^ an heir in the neighbourhood^ 
remarbible for his love of fighting^cocks, as an advan* 
tageotts match; and was extremely pleased with the 
civilities which he used to pay me^ till under Flavia's 
tuition I learned to talk of subjects which he could not 
understand. This^ she says^ is the consequence of fe- 
male study ; girls grow too wise to be advised^ and too 
stubborn to be commanded; but she is resolved to try 
who shall -govern^ and will thwart my humour till she 
breaks my spirit. 

These menaces, Mr.' Rambler^ sojnetimes make me 
quite angry ; for I have been sixteen these ten weeks, 
and think myself exempted firom the dominion of a go- 
verness, who has no pretensions to more sense or know- 
ledge than myself. I am resolved, since I am as tall and 
as wise as odier women, to be no longer treated like a 
girl. Miss Flavia has often told me, that ladies of my 
age go to assemblies and routes^ without their mothers 
and their aunts ; I shall therefore, from this time, leave 
asking advice, and refuse to give accounts. I wish you 
would state the time at which young ladie»may judge 
for themselves, which I am sure you cannot but think 
ought to begin before sixteen ; if you are inclined to 
delay it longer, I shall have very litde regard to your 
opinion. 

My aunt often tells me of the advantages of experi- 
ence, and of the deference due to seniority; and both she, 
and all the antiquated part of the world, talk of the un- 
reserved obedience which they paid to the command of 
their narents, and the undoubting confidence with which 
they* listened to their precepts ; of the terrors which 
they felt at a frown, and the humility wiUi which they 
supplicated forgiveness whenever they had offended. I 
cannot but fancy that this boast is too general to be 
true, and that the young and the old were always at va- 
riance. I have, however, told my aunt, that I will mend 
whatever she will prove to be wrong ; but she replies^ 
£ 2 
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that she has reasons of h&c own^ and tiiat she is sorry 
to live in an age when girls have the impudence to ask 
for proofs. 

I beg once again, Mr. Rambler, to know whether I 
am not as'wise as my aunt ; and whether, when she pK- 
sumes to check me as a baby, I may not pluck up a spi- 
rit and return her insolence? I shall not proceed to 
extremities without your advice, which is therefore im- 
patiently expected by Myrtilla. 

P. S. Remember I am past sixteen. 



No. 85. TUESDAY^ JANUARY 8, 1751. 



Otia si tollas peri^re Cupidinis arcus 

Contemptccque jacent, et sine luce faces, OviD. 

At busy hearts in vain Love*s arrows fly ; 
. Dim'd, soorn*d, and impotent, his torches lie. ' 

Many writers of eminence in physick have laid out their 
diligence upon the consideration of those distempers to 
which fxien are exposed by particular states of life, and 
very learned treatises have been produced upcMQi the 
maladies of the camp, the sea, and the mines. There 
are, indeed, few employments which a man accustomed 
to anatomical inquiries, and medical refinements, would 
not find reasons £or declining as dangerous to health, 
did not hi^ learning or e^q^erience inform him, that al- 
most every occupation, however inconvenient or for- 
midable, is happier and safer than a life of sloth. 

The necessity of action is not only demonstrable from 
the fabrick of the body, but evident from observation 
o£ the universal practice of mankind, who, for the pre- 
servation of health, in those whose rank or wealth ex- 
empts them firom the necessity of lucrative labour, have 
invented sports and diversions, though not of equal use 
to the world vnih manual trades, yet of equal fatigue to 
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those who practise them^ and differing only from the 
drudgery of the husbandman or manomcturer^ as they 
are acts of choice^ and therefore performed without the 
painful sense of compulsion. The huntsman rises early, 
pursues his game through all the dangers and obstruc- 
tions of the chase, swims rivers, and scales precipices, 
till he returns home no less harassed than the soldier, 
and has perhaps sometimes incurred as great huzard of 
wounds or death : yet he has no motive to incite his 
ardour ; he is neither subject to the commands of a ge- 
neral, nor dreads any penalties for neglect and disobe- 
dience ; he has neither profit nor honour to expect from 
his perils and his conquests, but toils without the hope 
of mural or civick garlands, and must content himself 
with the praise of his tenants and companions. 

But such is the constitution of man, that labour may 
be styled its own reward ; nor will any external incite- 
ments be requisite, if it be considered how much hap- 
piness is gained, and how much misery escaped, by fi^ 
quent and violent agitation of the body. 

Ease is the utmost that can be hoped fVom a sedentary 
and unactive habit ; ease, a neutral state between pain 
and pleasure. The dance of spirits, the bound of vigour, 
readmess of enterprize, and defiance of fatigue, are re- 
served for him that braces his nerves, and hardens his 
fibres, that keeps his limbs pliant with motion, and by 
frequent exposure fortifies nis frame against the com- 
mon accidents of cold and heat. 

With ease, however, if it could be secured, many 
would be content ; but nothing teifestrial can be kept 
at a stand. Ease, if it is not rising mto pleasure, will 
be filing towards pain ; and whatever hope the dreams 
of specu&tion may suggest of observing the proportion 
between nutriment and labour, and keeping the body 
in a healthy state by supplies exactly equal to its waste, 
we know that, in 'effect, the vital powers, unexcited by 
motion, grow gradually languid ; that, as their vigour 
fails, obstructions are generated; and that from ob- 
structions proceed most of those pains which wear us 
away slowly with periodical tortures, and which, though 
they sometimes suffer life to be long, condemn it to be 
E 3 
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useless^ chain us down to the coueh of misery^ and mock 
us with the hopes of death. 

Exercise cannot secure us j&om that dissolution to 
which we are decreed ; but^ while the soul and body 
continue united, it can make the association pleasing, 
and give probable hopes that they shall be disjoined by 
an easy separation. It was a principle among. the an-< 
cients, that acute diseases are from heaven, and chronical 
firom ourselves; the dart of death indeed falls from 
heaven, but we poison it by our own misconduct: te 
die is Uie fate of man, but to die with lingering anguisb 
is generally his folly*. 

It is necessary to that perfection of which our present 
state is capable, that the mind and body should both be 
kept in action ; that neither ihe faculties of the one nor 
of the other be suffered to grow lax or torpid for want 
of use; that neither health be j>urchased by voluntary 
submission to ignorance, nor Knowledge cultivated at 
the expense of that health, which must enable it either 
to give pleasure to its possessor, or assistance to others. 
It is too frequently the pride of students to despise those 
amusements and recreations, which give to the rest of 
mankind strength of limbs and cheerfulness of heart. 
Solitude and contemplation are indeed seldom consist- 
ent with such skill in common exercises or sports as is 
necessary to make them practised with delight, and no 
man is willing to do that of which the necessity is not 
pressing and immediate, when he knows that his awk- 
wardness must make him ridiculous. 

Ludere qui neicit, campestribus abstinet armis, 

Indoctusque ptUe^ discive, trochive quiescity 

Ne »p%ism risum toUant impune coronce. Hob. 

He that's unekilful will not toss a ball. 

Nor run, nor wrestle, for he fears the feXl ; 

He justly fears to meet deserv'd disgrace, 

And that the ring will hiss the baffled ass. Creech. 



* This passage was once strangely supposed by some readers to 
recommend suicide, instead of exerctsgf which is surely the more 
obvious meaning. See, however, a letter from Dr. Johksok on 
the subject, in Boswell's Life. C, 
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Thus the man of learning is often resigned^ almost 
by bis own consent^ to languor and pain ; and while in 
ike prosecatiod of his studies he suffers the weariness 
of labour^ is subject by his course of life to the mala- 
dies of idleness. 

It was, perhaps^ from the observation of this mischie- ^ 
vous <miission in those who are employed about intel- 
lectual ol](}ects, that Locke has, in lus System o^ Educa^ 
tioft, urged the necessity of a trade to mai of all ranks 
and professions; that when the mind is weary with its 
proper task, it may be relaxed by a slighter attention to 
some mechanical operation; and that while the vital 
functions are resuscitated and awakened by vigorous 
motion, the understanding may be restrainea from that 
vagranoe and dissipation by which it relieves itself af- 
ter a long intenseness of thought, unless some allure- 
ment be preswted that may engage application without 
anxiety. 

There is so little reason for expecting fr^uent con- 
formity to Lodke's precept, that it is not necessary to 
inquire whether the practice of mechanical arts might 
not give ^)ccasion to petty emulation, and degenerate 
ambition ; and whether, i£ our divines and physicians 
were taught the lathe and the chisel, they would not 
think more of their tools than their books ? as Nero ne- , 
glected the care of his empire for his chariot and his 
fiddle. It is certainly dangerous to be too much plea- 
sed with little things ; but what is there which may not 
be perverted ? Let us remember how much worse em- 
plo3rment might have been found for those hours, which ^ 
a manual occupation appears t6 engross; let us com- 
pute the profit with the loss, and when we reflect how 
often a genius is allured from his studies, consider like- 
wise that perhaps by the same attractions he is some- 
times withheld from debauchery, or recalled from ma- 
lice, from ambition, from envy, and from lust. 

I have always admired the wisdom of those by whom 
otur female education was instituted, for having contri- 
ved, that every woman, of whatever condition, should 
be taught some arts of manufacture, by which the va- 
cuities of recluse and domestick leisure may be filled up. 
These arts are.more necessary, as the weakness of their 
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sex and the general- system of life debar ladies from 
many employments which, by diversifying the circum-i 
stances of men, preserve them from being cankered br 
the rust of their own thoughts. I know not how much 
of the virtue and happiness of the world may be the 
consequence of this judicious regulation. Perhaps the 
most powerful fancy might be unable to figure the con- 
fusion and slaughter that would be produced by so ma- 
ny piercing eyes and vivid understandings, turned loose 
at once upon mankind, with no other vbusiness than to 
sparkle and intrigue, to perplex and to destroy. 

For my part, whenever chance brings within my ob- 
servation a knot of misses busy at their needles, I con- 
sider myself as in the school of virtue ; and thpuffh I 
have no extraordinary skill in plain work or raibroide- 
ry, look upon- their operations with as much satisfaction 
as their governess, because I regard them as providing 
a security arjainst the most dangerous ensnarers of the 
soul, by enabling themselves to exclude idleness from 
their solitary moments, and with idleness her attendant 
train of passions, fancies, and chimeras, fears, sorrows, 
and desires. Ovid and Cervantes will inform them 
that love has no power but over those whom he catch- 
es unemployed ; and Hector, in the Iliad, when he sees 
Andromache overwhelmed with terrors, sends her for 
consolation to the loom and the distaff. 

It is certain' that any wild wish or vain imagination 
never takes such firm possession of the mind, as when 
it is found empty and unoccupied. The old peripate- 
9 tick principle, that Nature abhors a vacuum, may be 
properly applied to the intellect, which will embrace 
any thing, however absurd or criminal, rather tlian be 
wholly without an object. Perhaps every man may 
date the predominance of those desires that disturb his 
life and contaminate his conscience, from some unhap- 
py hour when too much leisure exposed him to their 
incursions; for he has lived with little observation ei- 
ther on himself or others, who does not know that to 
be idle is to be vicious. 
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No. S6. SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1751. 



Lsg-itimumque sonum digitU callemus et aure» HoB. 

By fingers, or by ear, we numbers scan. 

Elphhtbtow. 

One of ^e ancients has observed, that the burthen of 
government is increased upon princes by the virtues of 
their immediate predecessors. It is, indeed, always 
daz^gerous to be piaced in a. state of unavoidable com- 
parison with excellence, and the danger is still greater 
when that excellence is consecrated by death; when 
envy and interest cease to act ^spunst it, and those pas* 
sions by which it was at first vilified and opposed, now 
stand in its defence, and turn their vehemence against 
honest emulation. 

He that succeeds a celebrated writer, has the same 
difficulties to encounter; he stands under the shade of 
exalted merit, and is hindered from rising to his natu« 
ral height, by the interception of those beams which 
should invigorate and quiclken him. He applies to that 
attention which is already engaged, and unwilling to be 
drawn off from certain satisfiiction ; or perhaps to an 
attention already wearied^ and not to be recalled to the 
same object 

One of the old poets congratulates himself that he 
has the untrodden regions of ramassus before him, and 
that his g^land will be gathered from phuitations which * 
no writer had yet culled. But the imitator treads a 
beaten walk, and with all his diligenee can only hope 
to find a few flowers or branches untouched by his pre- 
decessor, the refuse of contempt, or the omissions of 
negligence. The Macedonian conqueror, when he was 
once invited to hear a man that sung like a nightingale, 
replied with contempt, *' that he had heard the nightin- 
gide herself;'* and uie same treatment must every man 
expect, whose praise is, that he imitates another. 

Yet, in the midst of these discouraging reflections, I 
am about to offer to my reader some observations up<w4 
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lines together^ as will appear if any of bis paragcaphs 
be read with attention merely to the musick. 

Thus at their shady lodge arrivM, both stood. 

Both turnM, and under open sky adorM 

The 6od that made both sky, air, earth, and heav*n, 

Which they beheld ; the moon's resplendent globe, 

And Uarry pole : thou ako mad*8t t/u night 

JNfaker omnipotent ! and thou the day, 

Which we in our appointed work employed 

Have finishM, happy in our mutual help. 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 

Qrdain'd by thee ; and this delicious place, 

For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropM falls to the ground : 

But thou hast promised from us two a race 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 

In this passage it will be at first observed^ that all the 
lines are not equally harmonious ; and upon a nearer 
examination it will be found that only the fifth and 
ninth lines are regular, and the rest are more or less 
licentious with respect to the accent. In some the ac* 
cent is equally upon two syllables together, and in both 
strong. As 

Thus at their shady lodge arrived, both stood^ 

Both turn'd, and under open sky ador*d 

The God that made both sky, <iir, earth, and heaven. 

In Others the accent is equally upon two syllables, but 
upon both weak. 



To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness if{/inite, both when we wake. 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 

In the first pair of syllables the accent may deviate from 
the rigour of exactness, without any unpleasin^ dimi^ 
nution of harmony, as may be observed in the lines al* 
ready cited, and more remarkably in this, 

■Thou also mad'st the night. 



■ I I M. Xk\t\i. WUMHJ UlOU BU OUO U4|$Ub, 

Maker omnipotent X and thou the day. 
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But^ excepting in the first pair of syllables^ which 
may he considered as arbitrary^ a poet who, not hav« 
ing the invention or knowledge of Milton^ has more 
need to allure his audience by musical cadences^ should 
seldom suffer more than one abberration from the rule 
in any single verse. 

There are two lines in this passage more remarkably 
unharmonious^ 



-This delicious place. 



For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropM^//# to the ground. 

Here the third pair of syllables in the first, and fourth 
pair in the second verse, have their accents retrograde 
or inverted; the first syllable being strong or acute, 
and the second weak. The detriment whidi the mea- 
sure suffers by this inversion of the accents is sometimes 
less perceptible, when the verses are carried one into 
another, but is remarkably striking in tliis place, 
where the vicious verse concludes a period, and is yet 
more offensive in rhyme, when we regularly attend to 
the flow of every single line. This wiu appear by read- 
ing a couplet in which Cowley, an author not suffi- 
ciently studious of harmony, has committed the same 
fault. 



-his harmless life 



Does with substantial blessedness abound. 
And the soft wings of peace cover him round. 

In these the law of metre is very grossly violated by 
mingling combinations of sound directly opposite to 
each other, as Milton expresses in his sonnet, by com- 
mitting short and Ions, and setting one part of the mea- 
sure at variance with the rest The ancients, who had 
a language more capable of variety than ours, had two 
kinds of verse, the lambickj consisting of short and long 
syllables alternately, from which our heroick measure 
is derived, and the Trockaick, consisting in a like al- 
ternation of long and short. These were considered as 
opposites, and conveyed the contrary images of speed 
and slowness ; to confound them, therefore, as in these 
Vol. III. F 
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lines, is to deviate from the established practice. But 
where the senses are to judge, authority is not neces- 
sary, the ear is sufficient to detect dissonance, nor should 
I have sought auxiliaries on such an occasion against 
any name but that of Milton. 



No. 87. TUESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1751. 



Jnvidus, iracundu9y iners, vinosus, amator. 

Nemo adeoferus est, ut non mitetcere posHt, 

Si modo culturot patientem commodet aurem. HoK« 

The slave to envy, anger, wine, or love, ^ 

The wretch of sloth, its excellence shall prove ; 

Fierceness itself shall hear its rage away. 

When listening calmly to th' instructive lay. Frakcis. 

That few things are So liberally bestowed, or squan- 
dered with so little effect, as good advice, has been 
generally observed ; and many sage positions have been 
advanced concerning the reasons of this complaint, and 
the means of removing it. It is indeed an important 
c-^nd noble inquiry ; for little would be wanting to the 
happiness of life, if every man could conform to the 
right as soon as he was shown it. 

This perverse neglect of the most salutary precepts, 
and stubborn resistance of the most pathetick persua- 
sion, is usually imputed to him by whom the counsel 
is received ; and we often hear it mentioned as a sign 
of hopeless depravity, that though good advice was 
given, it has wrought no reformation. 
^ Others who imagine themselves to have quicker sa- 
gacity and deeper penetration, have found out that the 
inefficacy of advice is usually the fault of the counsel- 
lor, and rules have been laid down, by which this im- 
portant duty may be successfully performed. We are 
directed by what tokens to discover the favourable mo- 
ment at wliich the heart is disposed for the operation of 
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truth and reason^ -with what address to administer^ and 
with what vehicles to disguise thecatkarticks o^ the soul. 

But, notwithstanding this specious expedient, we 
find the world yet in the same state: advice is still 
given, but still received with disgust ; nor has it ap- 
peared that the bitterness of the medicine has been yet 
abated, or its power increased, by any meUiods of pre- 
paring it. 

If we consider the manner in which those who as< 
sume the office of directing the conduct of others, exe- 
cute their imdertaking, it will not be very wonderful 
that their labours, however zealous or affectionate, are 
frequently useless. For what is the advice that is com- 
monly given .^ A few general maxims, enf(Mrced with 
vehemence and inculcated with importunity, but Rul- 
ing for want of particular reference and immediate ap- 
phcation. 

It is not often that any man can have so much know- 
ledge of another, as is necessary to make instruction 
useml. We are sometimes not ourselves conscious of 
the original motives of our actions, and when we know 
them, our first care is to hide them from the sight of 
others, and often from those most diligently, whose 
superiority either of power or understanding may en- 
title them to inspect our live»; it is therefore very pro- 
bable that he who endeavours the cure of our intellec- 
tual maladies^ mistakes their cause ; and that his pre- 
scriptions avsiil nothing, because he knows not which 
of the passions or desires is vitiated. 

Advice, as it always gives a temporary appearance of 
superiority, can never be veir grateful, even when it is 
most necessary or most judicious. But for the same 
reason every one is eager to instruct his neighbours. 
To be wise or to be virtuous, is to buy dignity and im- ' 
portance at a high price ; but when nothing is neces- 
sary to elevation but detection of the follies or the fiiults 
of others, no man is so insensible to the voice of fame 
'as to linger on the ground. 

— »- Tentanda via ett, qua me qvoqne potsim 

Tolierc humOf victtfrque virum volitareper ore. Viae. 

F 2 
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New ways I must attempt, my groveling name 

To raise aloft, and wing my flight to fame. Dryden, 

Vanity is so frequently the apparent motive of advice^ 
that we^. for the most part, summon our powers to op- 
pose it without any very accurate inquiry whether it is 
rijorht It is sufficient that another is growing great in 
his own eyes, at our expense, and assumes authority 
over us without our permission ; for many would con- 
tentedly suffer the consequences of their own mistakes, 
rather than the insolence of him who triumphs as their 
deliverer. 

It is, indeed, seldom found that any advantages are 
enjoyed with that moderation which the uncertainty of 
all human good so powerfully enforces ; and therefore 
the adviser may justly suspect, that he has inflamed the 
opposition which he laments by arrogance and super- 
ciliousness. He may suspect, but needs not hastily to 
condemn himself, for he can rarely be certain that the 
softest language or most humble diffidence would have 
escaped resentment ; since scarcely any degree of cir- 
cumspecti6n can prevent or obviate the rage with which 
the slothful, the impotent, and the unsuccessful, vent 
their discontent upon those that excel them. Modes^ 
itself, if it is praised, will be envied ; and there are mincn 
so impatient of inferiority, that their gratitude is a spe- 
cies of revenge, and they return benefits, not because 
recompence is a pleasure, but because obligation is a 
pain. 

The number of those whom the love of themselves 
has thus far corrupted, is perhaps not great ; but there 
are few so free from vanity, as not to dictate to those 
who win hear their instructions with a visible sense of 
their own beneficence ; and few to whom it is not un- 
pleasing to receive documents, however tenderly and 
cautiously delivered, or who are not willing to raise 
themselves firom pupilage, by diluting the propositions 
of their teacher. 

It was the maxim, I think, of Alphonsus of Arragon, 
that dead cowueUors are safest. The grave puts an end 
to flattery and artifice, and the information that we re- 
ceive from books is pure from interest, fear, or ambition. 
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Dead counsellors are likewise most instructive; because 
they are heard "with patience and with reverence. We 
are not unwilling to believe that man wiser than our- 
selves^ from whose abilities we may receive advantage, 
without any danger of rivalry or opposition, and who 
affords us the light of his experience, without hurting 
our eyes by flashes of insolence. 

By the consultation of books, whether of dead or liv- 
ing authors, many temptations to petulance and oppo-' 
sition, which occur in oral conferences, are avoided. 
An author cannot obtrude his advice unasked, nor can 
be often suspected of any malignant intention to insult 
his readers with his knowledge or his wit. Yet so pre- 
valent is the habit of comparing ourselves with others, 
while they remain within me reach of our passions, that 
books are seldom read with complete impartiality, but 
by those from whom the writer is placed at such a dis- 
tance that his life or death is indifferent. 

We see that volumes may be perused, and perused 
with attention, to little effect; and that maxims of pru- 
dence, or principles of virtue, may be treasured in the 
memory without influencing the conduct. Of the num- 
bers that pass their lives among books, very few read 
to be made wiser or better, apply any general reproof 
of vice to themselves, or try their own manners by ax- 
ioms of justice. They purpose either to consume those 
hours for which they can find no other amusement, to 
gain or preserve that respect which learning has always 
obtained ; or to gratify their curiosity with knowledge, 
which, like treasures buried and forgotten, is of no use 
to others or themselves. 

** The preacher (says a French author) may spend an 
" hour in e^laining and enforcing a precept of religion, 
" without ^ling any impression from his -own per- 
^' formance, because, he may have no further design 
" than to fill up his hour." A student may easily ex- 
haust his life in comparing divines and moralists, with- 
out any practical re^rd to morality or religion ; he may 
he learning not to live, but to reason ; he may regard 
only the elegance of style, justness of argument, and 
accuracy of method ; and may enable himself to criti- 
rise with judgment, and dispute with subtility, whilei 
F 3 
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the chief use of his volumes is unthought of^ his mind is 
unaffected^ and his life is unreformed. 

But though truth and virtue are thus frequently de- 
feated by pride^ obstinacy, or folly, we are not allowed 
to desert them ; for whoever can furnish arms which 
they hitherto have not employed, may enable them to 
gain some hearts which would have resisted any other 
method'of attack. Every man of genius has some arts 
of fixing the attention peculiar to himself, by which^ 
honestly exerted, he may benefit mankind ; for the ar« 
guments for purity of life fail of their due influence, 
not because they have been considered and confuted, 
but because they have been passed over without ccm- 
sideratiou. To the position of Tully, that if Virtue ' 
could be seen, she must be loved, may be added, that 
if Truth could be heard, she must be obeyed. ^ 



No. 88. SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 1751. 



Cum tdbulis animum cemoris sumet honetti ; 

AudeUt qucecunque minus splendoris habehuntf 

Aut sine pondere erunt, et honore indignaferentur^ 

Verba movere loco, quamvis invita recedant, 

Et versentur adhuc intra penetralia Vestas HoR. 

But he that hath a curious piece designM, 

When he begins must take a censor^s mind. 

Severe and honest ; and what words appear ^ 

Too light and trivial, or too weak to bear > 

The weighty sense, nor worth the reader^s care» J 

Shake off, tho' stubborn, they are loth to move. 

And tho' we fancy, dearly tho' we love. Creech. 

" There is no reputation for genius," says ^uintilian^ 
" to be gained by writing on things, which, however 
'' necessary, have little.splendour or show. The height 
"-' of a building attracts the eye, but the foundations lie 
'' without regard. Yet since there is not any way to 
'' the top of science, but from the lowest parts, I shall 
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" think nothing unconnected with the art of oratoiy^ 
" which he that wants cannot be an oiator." 

Confirmed and animated by this illustrious precedent, 
I shall continue my inquiries into Milton's art of versi- 
fication. Since, however minute the emplo3rment may 
appear, of analysing lines into svllables, and whatever 
n£cule may be incurred by a solemn deliberation upon 
accents and pauses, it is certain that without this petty 
knowledge no man can be a poet ; and that from the 
proper disposition of single sounds results the har- 
mony that adds force to reason, and gives grace to sub- 
limity ; that shackles attention, and governs passions. 

That verse may be melodious and pleasing, it is ne- 
cessary, not only that the words be so ranged as that the 
accent may fall on its proper place, but that the syllas- 
bles themselves be so chosen as to flow smoothly into 
one another. This is to be effected by a proportionate 
mixture of vowels and consonants, and by tempering 
^the mute consonants with liquids and semivowels. The 
Hebrew grammarians have observed, that it is impossi- 
ble to pronounce two consonants widiout the interven- 
tion of a vowel, or without some emission of the breath 
between one and the other ; this is longer and more 
perceptible, ad the sounds of the consonants are less 
harmonically conjoined j, and, by consequence, the flow 
of the verse is longer interrupted* 

It is pronounced by Dryden, that a line of mono- 
syllables is almost always harsh. This, with regard to 
our language, is evidently true, not because monosylla- 
bles cannot compose harmony, but because our mono- 
syllables being of Teutonick original, or formed by con- 
traction, commonly begin and end with coni^nants, as. 



-Every lower faculty 



Of seme, whereby they hear, tee, smell, touch, taste. 

The difference of harmony arising principally from 
the collocation of vowels and consonants, will be suffici- 
ently conceived by attending to the following passages : 

Immortal -/4[marafi<— there grows 

And flow'rs alofl, shading the fount of life. 
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And where the river of bliss through intdst of heay^n 
RolU o'er Elyaianfiow>s her amber stream ,• 
With these that never fade, the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks inwreatKd with beams. 

The same comparison that I propose to be made be- 
tween the fourth and sixth verses of this passage, may 
be repeated between the last lines of the following quo- 
tations : 



-Under foot the violet. 



Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich in-lay 

Broider'^d the ground^ mare coUmr'^^d than with stone 

Of costliest emblem. 

Here in close recess. 
With flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs. 
Espoused Eve first deckM her nuptial bed ; 
And heav'nly^ choir t the hymenean sung, 

Milton, whose ear had been accustomed, not only to 
tlie musick of the ancient tongues, which, however vi- 
tiated by Qur pronunciation, excel all that are now in 
use, but to the soilness of the Italian, the most melli- 
fluous of all modern poetry, seems fidly convinced <^ 
the unfitness of our language for smooth versification^ 
and is therefore pleased with an opportunity of callings 
in a softer word to his assistance : for this reason, anji 
I believe for this only, he sometimes indulges himself 
in a long series of proper names, and introduces them 
where they add little but musick to his poem. 

The richer seat 

Of Atabalipa, and yet unspoird 
Guiana, whose great city Gerion^s sons 
Call El Dorado 

The moon rThe Tuscan artist views 

At evening, from the top of Fesole 
Or in VdldarnOiXo descry new lands.. 

He has indeed been more attentive to his syllables, 
than to his accents, and does not often offend by colli- 
eions of consonants, or openings of vowels upon each 
other;, at least not more >often Uian other writers who 
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have had less important or complicated subjects to take 
off their care from the cadence of their lines. 

The great peculiarity of Milton's versification, com^ 
pared with that of later poets, is the elision of one 
vowel before another, or the suppression of the last syl- 
lable of a word ending with a vowel, when a vowel 
begins the following word. As 



-Knowledge 



Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 

This licence, though not disused in English poetry, 
was practised by our old writers, and is allowed in 
many other languages ancient and modem, and there- 
fore the criticks on Paradise Lost have, without much 
deliberation, commended Milton for continuing it. 
But one language cannot communicate its rules to 
another. We have already tried and rejected the hex- 
ameter of the ancients, the double dose of the Italians, 
and the alexandrine of the French ; and the elision of 
vowels, however graceibl it may seem to other nations, 
may be very unsuitable to the genius of the English 
tongue. 

There is reason to beheve that we have negligently 
lost part of our vowels, and that the silent e, which our 
ancestors added to most of our monosyllables, was once 
vocal. By this detruncation of our syllables, our lan- 
guage is overstocked with consonants, and it is more 
necessary to add vowels to the beginning of words, than 
to cut them off from the end. 

Milton therefore seems to have somewhat mistaken 
the nature of our language, of which the chief defect is 
ruggedness and asperity, and has left our harsh caden- 
ces yet harsher. But his elisions are not all equally to 
be censured ; in some syllables they may be allowed, 
and perhaps in a few may be safely- imitated. The ab- 
scission of a vowel is undoubtedlv vicious when it is 
strongly sounded, and makes, witn its associate consort 
nant, a full and audible syllable. 
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-What he ^ves, 



Spiritual, may to purest spirits be found, 
JVo ingrateful food, and food alike these pure 
Intelligential substances require. 

Fruita, H etperian fables true. 

If true, here only, and of delicious taste. 



-Evening now approach^. 



For we have alto our evening and our more. 

Of guests he makes them slaves. 
Inhospitably, and kills their infant males. 

And vital Virtue infusM, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mass.. 

God made thee of choice his own, and of his own 
To serve hun. 

I believe every reader will agree^ that in all those 
passages^ thoiigh not equally in all^ the musick is in- 
jured^ and in some the meaning obscured. There are 
other lines in which the vowel is cut ofF^ but it is so 
faintly pronounced in common speech^ that the loss of 
it in poetry is scarcely perceived; and therefore such 
eompliance with the measure may be allowed. 



-Nature breeds 



Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things. 
Abominable, inuttera&/« ; and worse 
Than fables yet have feign'd— — 



-From the shore 



They viewM the vast immeasurable abyss. 
Impetietrable, impal'd with circling fire. 
To none communicaft/e in earth or heav'n. 

Yet even these contractions increase the roughness 
of a language too rough already ; and though in long 
poems they may be sometimes suffered^ it never can be 
faulty to forbear them. 

Milton frequently uses in his poems the hypermetri-« 
cal or redundant line of eleven syllables. 
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^Thus it shall befal 

Him who to worth in womaix over-trusttn^ 
^Lets her will rule. 

I also err'd in over-much admiring. 

Verses of this kind occur almost in every page ; but, 
though they are not unpleasing or dissonant^ they ought 
not to be admitted into heroick poetry, since the nar- 
row limits of our language allow us no other distinction 
of epick and tragick measures, than is afforded by the 
liberty of changing at will the terminations of the dra- 
matick lines^ and bringing them by that relaxation of 
metrical rigour nearer to prose. 
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Duke est detipere in loco, HOR. 

Wisdom at proper times is well forgot. 

LocKE^ whom there is no reason to suspect of being a 
£avourer of idleness or libertinism^ has advanced, that 
whoever hopes to employ any part of his time with ef- 
ficacy and vigour, must allow some of it to pass in tri- 
fles. It is beyond the powers of humanity to spend a 
whole life in profound study and intense medita- 
tion ; and the most rigourous exacters of industry and 
seriousness have appointed hours for relaxation and 
amusement. 

It is certain, that, with or without our consent, many 
i)f the few moments allotted us will slide imperceptibly 
away ; and that the mind will break, from confinement 
to its stated task, into sudden excursions. Severe and 
connected attention is preserved but for a short time ; 
and when a man shuts himself up in his closet, and 
bends his thoughts to the discussion of any abstruse 
question, he will find hi^s faculties continually stealing 
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away to more pleasing entertainments. He often per« 
ceives himself transported^ he knows not how, to dis- 
tant tracts of thought, and returns to his first object as 
from a dream, without knowing when he forsook it, or 
how long he has been abstracted from it. 

It has been observed that the most studious are not 
always the most learned. There is, indeed, no great 
difficulty in discovering that this difference of profici- 
ency may arise from the difference of intellectual pow- 
ers, of the choice of books, or the convenience of infor- 
mation. But I believe it likewise frequently happens 
that the most recluse are not the most vigorous prose- 
cutors of study. Many impose upon the world, and 
many upon themselves, by an appearance of severe and 
exemplary diligence, when they, in reality, give them- 
selves up to the luxury of fancy, please their minds 
with regulating the past, or planning out the future ; 
place themselves at will in varied situations of happi- 
ness, and slumber away their days in voluntary visions. 
In the journey of life some are left behind, because 
they are naturally feeble and slow ; some because they 
miss the way, and many because they leave it by choice, 
and, instead of pressing onward with a steady pace, de- 
light themselves with momentary deviations, turn aside 
to pluck every flower, and repose in every shade. 

There is nothing more fatal to a man whose business 
is to think, than to have learned the art of regaling his 
mind with those airy gratifications. Other vices or fol- 
lies are restrained by fear, reformed by admonition, or 
rejected by the conviction which the comparison of our 
conduct with that of others may in time produce. But 
this invisible riot of the mind, this secret prodigality of 
being, is secure from detection, and fearless of re- 
proach. The dreamer retires to his apartments, shuts 
out the cares and interruptions of mankind, and aban- 
dons himself to his own fancy; new worlds rise up be- 
fore him, one image is followed by another, and a long 
succession of delights dances round him. He is at last 
called back to life by nature, or by custom, and enters 
peevish into society, because he cannot model it to his 
own will. He returns from his idle excursions with 
the asperity, though not with the knowledge of a stu- 
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dent, and hastens again to the same felicity, with the 
eagerness of a man bent upon the advancement of some 
faTOorite science. The infatuation strengthens by de- 
grees, and, like the poison of opiates, weakens his pow- 
ers, without any external symptom of malignity. 

It hax>pens, indeed, that these hypocrites of learning 
are in time detected, and convinced, by disgrace and 
disappointment, of the difference between the labour of 
thought^ and the sport of musing. But this discovery 
is often not made till it is too late to recover the time 
that has been fooled away. A thousand accidents may, 
indeed, awaken drones to a more early sense of their 
danger and their shame. But they who are convinced 
of the necessity of breaking from this habitual drowsi- 
ness, too often relapse in spite of their resolution ; for 
these ideal seducers are always near, and neither any 
particularity of time nor place is necessary to their in- 
fluence: they invade the soul without warning, and 
have oft;en charmed down resistance before their ap- 
proach is perceived or suspected. 

This captivity, however, it is necessary for every 
man' to break, who has any desire to be wise or useful, 
to pass his life with the esteem of others, or to look back 
with satisfaction from his old age upon his earlier years. 
In order to regain liberty, he must find the means of 
flying from himself; he must, in opposition to the Stoick 
precept, teach his desires to fix upon external things ; 
he must adopt the joys and the pams of others, andex- 
<nte in his mind the want of social pleasures and amicable 
communication. 

It is, perhaps, not impossible to promote the cure of 
this mental malady, by close application to some new 
study, which may pour in fresh ideas, and keep curio- 
sity in perpetual motion. But study requires solitude^ 
and sohtude is a state dangerous to those who are too 
much accustomed to sink into themselves. Active 
employment or publick pleasure is generally a necessanr 
part of this intellectual regimen, without which, though 
some remission may be 6btained, a complete cure will 
scarcely be effected. 

This is a formidable and obstinate disease of the in- 
tellect ; of which, when it has once become radicated 
Vol. III. G 
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by time^ the remedy is one of the hardest tasks of rea- 
son and of virtue. Its slighted attacks^ therefore, should 
be watchfully opposed ; and he that finds the frigid and 
narcotick infection beginning to seize hira^ should turn 
his whole attention against it^ and check it at the first 
discoveiy by proper counteraction. 

The great resolution to b formed, when happiness 
and virtue are thus formidably invad^, is, that no part 
of life be spent in a state of neutrality or indifference ; 
but that some pleasure be found for every moment 
that is not devoted to labour; and that, whenever the 
necessary business of life grows irksome or disgusting, 
an immediate transition be made to diversion and gaiety. 
After the exercises which the health of the hMj re- 
quires, and which have themselves a natural tendency 
to actuate and invigorate the mind, the most eligible a- 
musement of a rational being .seems to be that inter- 
change of thoughts which is practised in free and easy 
conversation ; where suspicion is banished by experi- 
ence, and emulation by benevolence ; where every man 
speaks with no other restraint than unwillingness to of- 
fend, and hears with no other disposition than desire 
to be pleased. 

There must be a time in which every man^trifies; 
and the only choice that nature offers us, is, to trifle in 
company or alone. To join profit with pleasure, has 
been an old precept among men who have had very dif- 
ferent conceptions of profit. All have agreed that our 
amusements should not terminate wholly in the present 
moment, but contribute more or less to future advantage. 
He that amuses himself among well chosen companions, 
can scarcely fail to receive, from the most careless and 
obstreperous merriment which virtue can allow, some 
useful hints ; nor can converse on the most familiar to- 
picks, without some casual information. The loose 
sparklearof thoughtless wit may give new light to the 
mind, and the ^ay contention for paradoxical positions 
rectify the opinions. 

This is the time in whicli those friendships that give 
happiness or consolation, relief or security, ai'e generally 
formed. A wise and good man is never so amiable as 
in his unbended and familiar intervals. Heroick ge- 
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nerosity^ or philosophical discoveries, may compel ve- 
neration and respect, but love always implies some kind 
of natural or voluntary equality, and is only to be ex- 
cited by that levity and cheerfulness which disencumber 
all minds from awe and solitude, invite the modest to 
freedom, and exalt the timorous to confidence. This 
easy gaiety is certain to please, whatever be the character' 
of him that exerts it : if our superiors descend firom 
their elevation, we love them for lessening the distance 
at which we are placed below them ; and inferiors, from 
whom we can receive no lasting advantage, will always 
keep our affections, while their sprightliness and mirth 
contribute to our pleasure. 

Every man finds himself differently affected by the 
sight of fortresses of war, and palaces of pleasure. We 
look on the height and strength of the bulwarks with a 
kind of gloomy satisfaction ; for we cannot think of de- 
fence without admitting images of danger ; but we range 
delighted and jocund through the gay apartments of 
the palace, because nothing is impressed^ by diem on 
the mind but joy and festivity. Such is the difference 
between great and amiable characters ; with protectors 
we are safe, with companions we are happy. 



No. 90: SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1751. 

In tenui labor. ViAG. 

What toil in slender things ! 

It is very difficult to write on the minuter parts of li- 
terature, without failing either to please or instruct 
Too much nicety of detail disgusts the greatest part of 
readers ; and to throw a multitude of particulars under 
ceneral heads, and lay down rules of extensive compre- 
hension, is to common 4|pderstanding8 pf little use. 
They who undertake these subjects are therefore al- 
G2 
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ways in danger^ -as one or other inconvenience arises to 
their imagination^ of frighting us with rugged science^ 
or amusing us with empty sound. 

In criticising the work of Milton> there is^ indeed, 
opportunity to intersperse passages that can hardly fail 
to relieve the languors of attention ; and since, in ex- 
amining the variety and choice of the pauses with which 
he has diversified his numbers, it will be necessary to 
exhibit the lines in which, they are to be found, perhaps 
the remarks may be well compensated by the examples, 
and the irksbmeness of grammatical disquisitions some- 
what alleviated. 

Milton formed his scheme of versification by the poets 
of Greece and Rome, whom he proposed to nimsefr for 
his models, so far as the difference of his language from 
theirs would permit the imitation. There are indeed 
many inconveniencies inseparable from our heroick 
measure compared with that of Homer and Virgil ; in^ 
conveniencies, which it is no reproach to Milton not to 
have overcome, because they are in their own nature 
insuperable ; but against wmch he has struggled with 
so much art and dfligence, that he may at leasi be said 
to have deserved success. 

The hexameter of the ancients may be considered as 
consisting of fifteen syllables, so melodiously disposed, 
that, as every one knows who has examined the poetical 
authors, very pleasing and sonorous lyrick measures are 
formed from the fragments of the heroick. It is, indeed, 
scarce possible to break them in such a manner but that 
invenias etiam disfecti membra poetcB, some harmony will 
still remain, and the due proportions of sound will al- 
ways be discovered. This me^ure therefore allowed 
great variety of pauses, and great liberties of connecting 
one verse with another, because wherever the line was 
interrupted, either part singly was musical. But the 
ancients, seem to have confined this privilege to hexA* 
meters ; for in their other measures, though longer than 
the English heroick, those who wrote after the refine- 
ments of versification, venture so seldom to change their 
pauses, that every variation may be supposed rather a 
compliance with necessity thim the choice of judgment. 
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Milton was contrained within the nanow limits of a 
measure not very hannonious in the utmost perfection ; 
the single parts^ therefore^ into which it was to he some- 
times broken by pauses^ were in danger of losing the 
very form of verse. This has^ perhaps, notwithstanding 
aU his care, sometimes happened. 

As harmony is the end of poetical measmres, no part 
of a verse ought to be so separated from the rest as not 
to remain still mor ^ harmonious than prose, or to show, 
W the disposition ot the tones, that it is part of a verse. 
This rule in the old hexameter might be easily observed, 
but in English will very frequency be in danger of vio- 
lation; for the order and regularity of accents cannot 
well be perceived in a succession of fewer than three 
eylkbles, which will confine the English poet to only 
nve pauses ; it being supposed, that when he connects 
one hne with another, he should never make a full pause 
at less distance than that of three syllables from the 
beginning or end of a verse. 

That mis rule E&ould be universally and indispen- 
sably established, perhaps cannot be granted; some- 
thing may be allowed to variety, and something to the 
adaptation of the numbers to the subject ; but it will be 
found generally necessary, and the ear will seldom fail 
to suffer by its neglect. 

Thus when a single syllable is cut off from the rest, 
it must either be united to the line witli which the sense 
connects it, or be soimded alone. If it be united to the 
other line, it corrupts its harmony ; if disjoined, it must 
stand alone, and with regard to musick be superfluous ; 
for there is no harmony in a single sound, because it 
has no proportion to another. 



— ^— ^Hypocrites austerely talk, 
Defjuning as impure what God declares 
Pure ; and commands to some, leaves Aree to all* 



When two syllables likewise are abscinded from tht 
rest, they evidently want some associate sounds to make 
tbem harmonious. 

G » 
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—more wakeful than to drouzct 
CharmM with Arcadian pipe» the pastoral reed 
Of Hermes^ or his opiate rod. Meanwhile 
To re-salute the world with sacred light 
Ltucoihea wakM. 

He ended, and the Son gave signal high 
To the bright minister that watch'd : he bkv 
His trumpet. 

First in the east his glorious lamp was seen, 
Regent of day ; and all th' horizon round 
Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heav'n's high road ; the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danc'd. 
Shedding sweet influence. 

The same defect is perceived in the following line, 
wheTO the pause is at the second syllable from the be* 
ginning. 

* ■ T he race 

Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodopey where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, 'till the savage clamour drowned 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the muse defend 
Her ton. So fail not thou, who thee implores. 

When the pause falls upon the third syllable or the 
seventh, the harmony is better preserved ; but as the 
third and seventh are weak syllables^ the period leaves 
the ear unsatisfied^ and in expectation of the remaining 
part of the verse. 



-He, with his horrid crew, 



Lay vanquishM, rolling in the fiery gulph. 
Confounded though immorto/. But his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him* 

God,i*-with frequent intercourse. 
Thither will send his winged messengers ' 
On errands of supernal grace. So sung 
The ^orious train ascendlf^. 
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It may be^ I thinks established «& a mle^ that a pause 
which concludes a period should be made for the most 
part upon a strong syllable^ as the fourth and sixth ; 
but those pauses whim only suspend the sense may be 
placed upon the weaker. Thus the rest in the third 
line of the first passage satisfies the ear better than in 
the fourth^ and the close of tihe second quotation better 
than of the third. 

T he cvU soon 
Drawn back, redounded (as a flood) on those 
From whom it sprung ; impossible to mix 
With Metsedneu. 



^What we by day 

Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind. 
One night or two with wanton growth derides. 
Tending to wild. 

The paths and bow'rs doubt not but our joint hands 
Will keep from wilderness, with ease, as wide 
As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 
Assist tu. 

The rest in the fifth place has the same inconvenience 
as in the seventh and mird^ that the syllable is weak. 

Beast now with beast 'gan war, and fowl with fowl, 
And fish with fish, to graze tUe herb all leaving, 
Devour*d each other : Nor stood much in awe 
Of man, but fled Mnij or with countenance grim, 
Glared on him pasa&ng. 

The noblest and most majestic pauses^ which our ver- 
sification admits^ are upon the fourth and sixth sylla- 
bles^ which are both strongly sounded in a pure and 
regular verse^ and at either of which the* line is. so divi- 
ded^ that both members participate of harmony. 

But now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of heaven 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn : here nature first begiin» 
Her farthest verge,, and chaos to retire. 



L 
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But far above all others^ if I can give any credit to 
my own ear^ is the rest upon the sixt£ syllable^ which^ 
taking in a complete compass of sounds such as is suffi-* 
dent to constitute one of our lyrick measures^ makes a 
full and solemn close. Some passages which conclude 
at this stop, I could never read witbout some strong 
^notions of delight or admiration. 

Before the hills appear'd, or fountain flowed. 
Thou with the eternal wisdom didst converse. 
Wisdom thy sister ; and with her didst play . 
In presence of the almighty Father, pleased 
With thy celestial song. 

Or other worlds they seemM, or happy isles, 
Like those Hesperian gardens famM of old. 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow'ry vales. 
Thrice happy isles ! But who dwelt happy there. 
He staid not to in^tttr^. 



-He blew 



His trumpet, heard in Oreb since, perhaps. 
When God descended ; and, perhaps, once more 
To sound at general doom. 

If the poetry of Milton be examined, with regard to 
the pauses ana flow of his verses into each other, it will 
appear, that he has performed all that our language 
would admit ; and the comparison of his numbers with 
those who have cultivated the same manner of writing, 
will show that he excelled as much in the lower as the 
higher parts of his art, and that his skill in harmony 
was not less than bis invention or his learning. 
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; No. 91. TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1751. 



Dulci* ineapertts cuUurapotentit anUciy 

Expertus metuiU HoA. 

To court the great ones, and to sooth their pride, 
'Seems a sweet task to those that never tried ; 
But those that have know well that danger*8 near. 

Crexcu. 

The Sciences having long seen their votaries labour- 
ing for the benefit of mankind without reward, put up 
their petition to Jupiter for a more equitable distribu- 
ticHi of riches and honours. Jupiter was moved at their 
complaints, and touched with the apjproaching miseries 
of men, whom the Sciences, wearied with perpetual 
ingratitude, were now threatenmg to forsake, and who 
would have been reduced by their departure to feed in 
dens upon the mast of trees, to hunt their prey in de- 
serts, and to perish under the paws of animals stronger 
and fiercer than themselves. 

A synod of the celestials was therefore convened, in 
which it was resolved, that Patronage should descend 
to the assistance of the Sciences. Patronage was the 
daughter of Astrea, by a mortal father, and had been 
educated in the school of Truth, by the Goddesses, 
wh<Mn she was now appointed to protect. She had firom 
her mother that dignity of aspect, which struck terror 
into false merit, and from her mistress that reserve, 
which made her only accessible to those whom the 
Sciences brought into her presence. 

She came down, with the generd acclamation of all 
the powers that favour leamin^r. Hope danced bdPore 
her, and Liberality stood at her side, readv to scatter 
by her direction the gifb which Fortune, who followed 
her, was commanded to suoply. As she advanced to- 
wards Parnassus, the cloud which had long hung over 
it was immediately dispelled. The shades, before wi- 
thered with drought, spread their original verdure, and 
the flowery that had languished with cbilness brighten- 
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ed their colours^ and invigorated their scents ; the Mu- 
ses tuned their harps and exerted their voices ; and all 
the concert of nature welcomed her arrivaL 

On Parnassus she fixed her residence^ in a palace 
raised by the Sciences, and adorned with whatever 
could delight the eye, elevate the imagination, or en- 
large the understanding. Here she dispersed the gifts 
of Fortune with the impartiality of Justice, and the 
discernment of Truth. Her gate stood always open^ 
and Hope sat at the portal, inviting to entrance, all 
whom the Sciences numbered in their train. The 
court was therefore thronged with innumerable multi- 
tudes, of whom, though many returned disappointed, 
seldom any had confidence to complain; for Patro- 
NAOE was known to neglect few, but for want of due 
claims to her regard. Those, therefore, who had soli- 
cited her favour without success, generally withdrevi^ 
from publick notice, and either diverted their attention 
to meaner employments, or endeavoured to supply 
their deficiencies by closer application. 

In time, however, the number of those who had mis- 
carried in their pretensions grew so great, that they be- 
came less ashamed of their repulses ; and, instead of 
hiding their disgrace in. retirement, besan to besiege 
the gates of the palace, and obstruct me entrance of 
such as they thought likely to be more caressed. The 
decisions of Patronage, who was but half a Goddess, 
had been sometimes erroneous ; and though she always 
made haste to rectify her mistakes, a few instances of 
her fallibility encouraged every one to appeal from her 
judgment to his own, and that of his companions, who 
are alwa^rs ready to clamour in the common cause, and 
elate each other with reciprocal applause. 

Hope was a steady friend to the disappointed, and: 
Impudence incited them to accept a second invitation^ 
and lay their claim again before Patronage. The^ 
were again, for the most part, sent back with ignomr^ 
ny, but found Hope not alienated, and Impudence more 
resolutely zealous ; they therefore contrived new eme- 
dients,-and hoped at last to prevail by their multi^'^BS, 
which were always increasing, and their perseverance, 
which Hope and Impudence forbade them to relax. 
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Patronage having been long a stranger to the hea- 
venly assemblies^ began to degenerate towards terres- 
trial nature^ and forgot the precepts of Justice and 
Truth. Instead of confining her friendship to the 
Sciences^ she suffered herself, by little and little, to 
contract an acquaintance with Pride, the son of False- 
hood, by whose embraces she had two daughters, 
Flatterv arid Caprice. Flattery was nursed by 
Liberality, and Caprice by Fortune, without any 
assistance from the lessons of the Sciences. 

Patronage began openly to adopt the sentiments 
and imitate the manners of her husband, by whose 
opinions she now directed her decisions with very liti 
tie heed to the precepts of Truth ; and, as her daugh* 
ters continually gained upon her affections, the Sciences 
lost their influence, till none found much reason to boast 
of their reception, but those whom Caprice or Flat- 
tery' conducted to her throne. 

The throngs who had so long waited, and so often 
been dismissed for want of recommendation from the 
Sciences, were delighted to see the power of those ri- 
gorous Goddesses tending to its extinction. Their pa- 
tronesses now renewed tiieir encouragements. Hope 
smiled at the approach of Caprice, and Impudence was 
always at hand to introduce her dients to Flattery. 

Patronage had now learned to procure herself reve- 
rence by ceremonies and formalities ; and, instead of 
admitting her petitioners to an immediate audience, or- 
dered the antechamber to be erected, called among 
mortals, the Hall of Expectaiiofu Into this hall the 
entrance was easy to those whom Impudence had con- 
signed to Flattery, and it was therefore crowded 
with a promiscuous throng> assembled from every cor- 
ner of the earth, pressing forward with the utmost ea- 
gerness of desire, and agitated with all the anxieties of 
competition. 

They entered this general receptacle with ardour and 
alacrity^ and made no doubt of speedy access, under the 
conduct of Flattery, to the presence of Patronage. 
But it generally happened that they were here left to 
their destiny ; for the inner doors were committed to 
•Caprice, who opened and shut them, as it seemed, by 
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chance^ and rejected dr admitted without any settled 
rule of distinction. In the mean time^ the miserable 
attendants were left to wear out their lives in alternate 
exultation and dejection^ delivered up to the sport of 
Suspicion^ who was always whispering into their ear 
designs against them which were never formed, and of 
Envy, who diligently pointed out the good fortune of 
one or other of meir competitors. Infamy flew round 
the hall, and scattered mildews from her wings, with 
which every one was stained ; Reputation followed her 
with slower flight, and endeavoured to hide the blem- 
ishes with paint, which was immediately brushed away^ 
or separated of itself, and left the stains more visible ; 
nor were the spots of Infamy ever effaced, but with 
limpid water effused by the hand of Time from a well 
which sprung up beneath the throne of Truth. 

It frequently happened that Science, unwilling to- 
lose the ancient prerogative of recommending to Pa- 
tronage, woiild lead her followers into the Hall of 
Expectation ; but they were soon discouraged from at« 
tending, for not only Envy and Suspicion incessantly 
tormented them, but Impudence considered tliem as 
intruders, and. incited Infamy to blacken them. They 
therefore quickly retired, but seldom without some 
spots which they could scarcely wash away, and which 
showed that they had once waited in the Hall of Ex- 
pectation. 

The rest continued to expect the happy moment, at 
which Caprice should beckon them to approach ; and 
endeavoured to propitiate her, not with Homerical har- 
mony, the representation of great actions, or the recital 
of noble sentiments, but wim soft and voluptuous me- 
lody, intermingled with the praises of Patronage and 
Pride, by whom they were heard at once with pleasure 
and contempt 

Some were indeed admitted by Caprice, when they 
least expected it, and heaped by Patronage with the 
gifts of Fortune ; but tliey were from that time chain- 
ed to her footstool, and condemned to regulate their 
lives by her glances and her nods ; they seemed proud 
of their manacles, and seldom complained of any drud- 
gery, however servile, or any affront, however contempt- 
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nous ; yet they were often^ notwithstanding their obe- 
dience^ seized on a sudden by Caprice^ divested of 
their ornaments^ and thrust back into the Hall of Ex- 
pectation. 

Here they mingled again -with the tumult^ and all^ 
except a few whom experience had taught to seek hap- 
piness in the regions of liberiy^ continued to spend 
hoursj and days, and years, courting the smile of Ca- 
price by the arts of Flattery ; till at length new 
crowds pressed in upon them, and drove them forth at 
different outlets into the habitations of Disease, and 
Shame, and Poverty, and Despair, where they passed 
the rest of their lives in narratives of promises and 
breaches of faith, of joys and sorrows, of hopes and dis- 
appointments. 

The Sciences, after a thousand indignities, retired 
from the palace of Patronage, and having long wan- 
dered over the world in grief and distress, were led at 
last to the cottage of iNbEPENDENCE, the daughter of 
Fortitude ; where they were taught by Prudence 
and Parsimony to support themselves in dignity and 
quiet. 



No. 92. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1751. 



J^am nunc nnnaci murmure cornuum 

Perttringis aura, jam liiui Hrepunt. Hon, 

Lo ! now the clarion's voice I hear^ 

Its threatening murmurs pierce mine ear ; 

And in thy lines with brazen breath 

The trumpet sounds the charge of death. FhaU cis. 

It has been long observed, that the idea of beauty is 
vague, and undefined, different in different minds, and 
diversified by time or place. It has been a term hither- 
to used to signify that which pleases us we know iiot 
Vol. III. H 
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why, and in our approbation of which we can justify 
ourselves only by the concurrence of numbers, without 
much power of enforcing our opinion upon others by 
any argument, but example and authority. It is, in- 
deed, so little subject to the examinaticms of reason, that 
Paschal supposes it to end where demonstration begins, 
and maintains, that without incongruity and absurdity 
we cannot speak of geoTnetrical beauty. 

To trace aQ the sources of that various pleasure which 
. we ascribe to the agency of beauty, or to disentangle 
all the perceptions involved in its idea, would, perhaps, 
require a very great part of the life of Aristotle or Pla- 
to. It is, however, in many cases apparent that this 
quality is merely relative and comparative; that we 
pronounce things beautiful because they have some- 
thing which we agree, for whatever reason, to call 
beauty, in a greater degree than we have been accus- 
tomea to find it in other things of the same kind ; and 
that we transfer the epithet as our knowledge increases, 
and appropriate it to higher excellence, when higher 
exceUence comes within our view. 

Much of the beauty of writing is of this kind ; and 
therefore Boileau justly remarks, that the books which 
have stood the test of time, and been admired through 
aU the changes which the mind of man has suffered 
from the various revolutions of knowledge, aiid the 
prevalence of contrary customs, have a better daim to 
our regard than any modem can boast, because the long 
continuance of their reputation proves that they are a- 
dequate to our faculties, uid agreeable to nature. 

It is, however, the task of criticism to establish prin- 
ciples; to improve opinion into knowledge ; and to dis- 
tinguish those means of pleasing which depend upon 
known causes and rational deduction, from tlie name- 
less and inexplicable elegancies which appeal whoUy to 
the fancy, from which we feel delight, but know not 
how they produce it, and which may well be termed the 
enchantresses of the soul. Criticism reduces those regions 
of literature under the dominion of science, which nave 
hitherto known only the anarchy of ignorance, the ca- 
prices of fancy, and the tyranny of prescription. 
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There is nothing in the art of versifying so much ex- 
posed to the power of imagination as the accommoda- 
tion of the sound to the sense, or the representation of 
particuhur images, by the flow of the verse in which they 
are expressed. Every student has innumerable passa- 
ges, in which he, and perhaps he alone, discovers such 
reseniblances ; and since the attention of the present 
race of poetical readers seems, particularly turned upon 
this species of elegance, I shall endeavour to examine 
how much these conformities have been observed by 
the poets, or directed by the criticks ; how far they can 
be estabUshed upon nature and reason, and on what 
occasions they have been practised by Milton. 

Homer, the father of all poetical beauty, has been 
particularly celebrated by Dionysius of Halicamassus, 
as he that, of all the poets, exhibited the greatest variety of 
xmind; for there are, says he, innumerable passages, tn 
which length of time, hwk of hodtf, extremity of passion, 
and stillness of repose; or, m fvhich, on the contrary, bre- 
vity, speed, and eagerness, are evidently marked out by the 
sound of the syUtwks, Thus the anguish and slow pace 
with wM^h the blind Volypheme groped out with his Mnds 
the entrance of his cave, are perceived in the cadence of the 
verses which describe it. 

Mean time the cyclop raging with his wound. 
Spread hig wide airmsy and searches round and round. 

'Pope. 

The critick then ^oceeds to show, that the efforts of 
Achilles struggling in his armour against the current of 
a river, sometimes resisting and sometimes yielding, 
may be perceived in the eCsions of the svUables, die 
slow succession of the feet, and the strength of the con- 
sonants. 
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So of the surge, in watery mountains spread, . 
Beats on his back, or bursts upon his head. 

Yet, dauntless still, the adverse flood he braves. 
And still indignant bounds above the waves. 
Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil ; 
WashM from beneath him, slides the slimy soil. 

Pope. 

When Homer describes the crush of men dashed a- 
gainst a rock, he collects the most unpleasing and harsh 
sounds. 

2w ^f ^va» fAA^-^a^f i>^ aitiXajMq flroTt yam 
Koir7\ Ix y syKi^\oi ^a/MiJ^ti pel, ^sSs ^i yaXav. 
« 
— — — . His bloody hand 
Snatch'd two, unhappy ! of my martial band. 
And dashM like dogs against the stony floor : 
The pavement swims with brains and mingled gore. 

^ POMT. 

And when he would place before the eyes something 
dreadful and astonishing, he makes choice of the strong- 
est vowels, and the letters of most difficult utterance. 

Astvoy ^^xofjLmftf wegt S'e Act/u;^ n ^o€^ tc 

Tremendous Gorgon frown'd upon its field. 

And circling terrors fillM th' expressive shield. Pope. 

Many other examples Dionysius produces ; but these 
will sufficiently show, that either he was fanciful, or we 
have lost the genuine pronunciation ; for I know not 
whether, in any one 6f these instances, such similitude 
can be discovered. It seems, indeed, probable, that the 
veneration with which Homer was read, produced many 
supposititious beauties : for though it is certain, that the 
sound of many of his verses very justly corresponds 
with the things expressed, yet, when the force of his 
imagination, which gave him full possession of every " 
object, is considered, together with the flexibility of his 
language, of which the syllables might be often contract- 
ed or dilated at pleasure, it will seem unlikely that such 
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coiifi>rmity dionld happen less frequently even without 
design. 

It is not however to be doubted, that Virgil, who 
wrote amidst the light of criticism, and who owed so 
much of his success Xo art and labour, endeavoured, 
among other excellencies, to exhibit this similitude; 
nor has he been less happy in this than in the other 
graces of versification. This felicity of his numbers 
was, at the revival of learning^ displayed with great 
elegance by Vida, in his Art of Poetry. 



Haitd tatis ewt iOis uteunqve claudere \ 
Omnia sed mtmerU vocum amcordihus aptant, 
Atque 9ono qtuecunque canuni imitantur, ^ apta 
Verhorumficie, j* gtuetito carminU ore, 
Natn diverta opus est veluH dare versibut ora^ 
Hie melior tnoiuque pedum, ^pemicihut aliiy 
Motte viam tacito laptu per leoU redit : 
lUe autem membrU^ ac moleignaviut ingens 
IncedxU tarda moHmwe tubsidendo* 
Ecce aiiquxs iufnt egregio pukherrimus ore. 
Cut Uetum membrU Venus omnibus afflat honorem. 
Contra alius rudis, infirmes ostendit j* artus, 
Hirsutumque supercUium, ac caudam sinuosam, 
Ingratus visu, sonitu illastdbilis ipso. 
Ergo ubijam nauta spumas saHs tjere ruentes 
Incubttere mart, videos spumare, reductis 
Convulsum remis, rostrisque stridenttbus aquor. 
Tune longe sale saxa sonant, tunc ^freta ventis 
Incipiunt agitata tumescere ; littore Jluctus 
jnidunt rauco, atque refracta remurmurat unda 
Ad scopuios, cumulo msequitur prcentptus aquot mons.-^ 
Cum vero ex alto speeulatus ccerula Nereus 
Leniit in morem stagni, placidceque paludis, 
Labitur unda vadis abies, natat uncta carina,'-^-^ 
Verba etiam res exiguas angusta sequuntur, 
Ingentesque juvant ingentia : cuncta gigantem 
Vasta decent, vuHus immanes, pectora lata, 
Et magni m&nbrorum artus, magna ossa lacertique. 
Atque adeo, siquid geritur molimine magno, 
Adde moram, ^ pariter tecum quoque verba lahorefd 
Segnia r sen quando vi multagleba coactis 
JEtemumfrangenda bidentibus, cequore seu cum 
Cornua velatarum cirvertimus antennarunu 
At mora sifuerit damno, properare jubebo. 
Si se forte cava extulerit mcUa vipera terra, 
ToUe moras, cape saxa manu, cape rdbora,pa^or f 
Fertecitifammas, date tela, repeUite pestem, 
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Jpte etiam vertut ruat, in protcepitque fenUur^ 
Immenso cum prascipitans ruit Oceano nox, 
Aut cumpercuUus graviter procumbit humi bos, 
Cumque etiam requie* rebus datur, ipsa quogue uitro 
Carminapaulisper cursu cessare videbis 
In medio interrupta : quierunt cumfretaponti, 
Postquam auree posuere, quiescere protinus ipsum 
Cemere erit, mediisque incceptis sistere versum. 
Quid dicam, senior cum telum imbelle sine ictu 
JnvalidusjacU, ^ defectis viribus ceger ? 
Num quoque turn versus segni pariter pede languet : . 
Sanguis hebet,frigent (ffcetas in corpore virus, 
Fortem autemjuvenem deceat prorumpere in arces, 
Evertisse domos, prcefractaque quadrupedantum 
Pectora pectoribus perrumpere, sternere turres 
IngenteSf totoqueferum darefunera campo. 



'Tis not enough his verses to complete^ 

In measure, number, or determined feet. 

To all, proportioned terms he must dispense. 

And make the sound a picture of the sense ; 

The correspondent words exactly frame. 

The look, the features, and the mien the same. 

With rapid feet and wings, without delay. 

This swiftly flies, and smoothly skims away : 

This blooms with youth and beauty in his face. 

And Venus breathes on ev^ry limb a grace ; 

That, of rude form, his uncouth members shows. 

Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows ; 

His monstrous tail, in many a fold and wind. 

Voluminous and vast, curls up behind ; 

At once the image and the lines appear 

Rude to the eye, and frightful to the ear. 

Lo ! when the sailors steer the ponderous ships, 

And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy deeps. 

Incumbent on the main that roars around, 1 

Beneath the laboring oars the waves resound ; | 

The prows wide echoing thro* the dark profound. J 

To the loud call each distant rock replies ; 

Tost by the storm the tow'ring surges rise ; 

While the hoarse ocean beats the sounding shore, 

Dash*d from the strand, the flying waters roar. 

Flash at the shock, and gathering in a heap. 

The liquid mountains rise, and over-hang the deep. 

But when blue Neptune from his car surveys. 

And calms at one regard the raging seas. 

Stretched like a peaceful lake the deep subsides. 

And the pitched vessel o*er the surface glides. 

When things are small, the terms should still be so ; 

For low words please us when the theme is low. 
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But when some giant, horrible and grim. 
Enormous* in his gait, and vast in ev*ry limb. 
Stalks towering on ; the swelling words must rise. 
In just proportion to the monster's sise. 
If some large weight his huge arms strive to Shove, 
The verse too labours ; the dirongM wierds scarce move 
When each stiff clod beneath the ponderous plough 
Crumbles and breaks, th* encumbered lines must flow. 
Nor less, when pilots catch the friendly gales. 
Unfurl their shrouds, and hoist the wide-8tretch*d sails. 
But if the poem suffers from delay. 
Let the lines fly precipitate away. 
And when the viper issues from the brake, 'I 

Be quick ; with stones, and brands, and fire, attack > 
His rising crest, and (kive the serpent back. ) 

When night descends, or stunnM by numerous strokes. 
And groaning, to the earth drops the vast ox ; 
The line too sinks with correspondent sound. 
Flat with the steer, and headlong to the ground. 
When the -wild waves subside, and tempests cease. 
And hush the roarings of the sea to peace ; 
So oft we see the interrupted strain 
Stopped in the midst — and with the silent main 
Pause for a space— at last it glides again. 
When Priam strains his aged arms, to throw 
His unavailing jav'line at the foe ; 
(His blood conjeard, and ev^ry nerve unstrung) 
Then with the theme complies the artful song ; 
Like him the solitary numbers flow. 
Weak, trembling, melancholy, stiff, and slow, 
Kot so young Pyrrhus, who with rapid force 
. Beats down embattled armies in his course. 
The raging youth on trembling Ilion falls. 
Bursts her strong gates, and shakes her lofty walls ; 
"Provokes his flying courser to the speed. 
In full career to charge the warlike steed : 
He piles the field with mountains of the slain ; 
He pours, he storms, he thunders thro* the plain. Pitt. 

From the Italian Gardens Pope seems to have trans- 
planted this flower^ the growth of happier climates, 
into a soil less adapted to its nature^ and less favourable 
to its increase. 



Soft is the strain, when Zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 
But when loud billows lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
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When Ajax strives some rock's vast weig^ to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move slow ; . 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and skims along the main. 

From these lines^ laboured with great attention^ and 
celebrated by a rival wit^ may be judged what can be 
expected from the most diligent endeavours after this 
imagery of sound. The verse intended to represent the 
whisper of the vernal breeze, must be confessed not 
much to excel in softness oi^ volubility ; and the smooth 
stream runs with a perpetual dash of jarring conso- 
nants. The noise and turbulence of the torrent, is, 
indeed, distinctly imaged, for it requires very little skill 
to make our language rough : but m these lines, which 
mention the effort of Ajax, there is no particular heavi- 
ness, obstruction, or delay. The swiftness of Camilla 
is rather contrasted than exemplified : why the verse 
should be lengthened to express speed, will not easOy 
be discovered. In the dactyls used for that purpose by 
the ancients, two short syllables were pronounced witn 
such rapidity, as to be, equal only to one long; they, 
therefore, naturally exhibit the act of passing through a 
long space in a short time. But the Alexandrine, by 
its pause in the midst, is a tardy and stately measure ; 
ana the word unbending, one of the most sluggish and 
slow which our language affords, cannot much accele- 
rate its motion. 

These rules and these examples have taught our pre- 
sent criticks to inquire very studiously and minutely 
into sounds and cadences. It is, therefore, useful to 
examine with what skill they have proceeded; what 
discoveries they have made ; and whether any rules can 
be established which may guide us hereafter in such 
jesearches. 
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"Experiar quid concedatur in iUox 



Quorum Jlanunia tegitur cinit atque Latina, Jut. 

More safely truth to urge her claim presumes. 
On names now found alone on books and tombs. 

There are few books on which mcHre time is spent by 
young students, than on treatises which deliver the cha- 
racters of authors ; nor any which oftener deceive the 
expectation of the reader, or fill his mind with more o- 
pinions which the progress of his studies and the in- 
crease of his knowledge oblige him to resign. 

Baillet has introduc^ his collection oi the decisions 
of the learned, by an enumeration of the prejudices 
which mislead the critick, and raise the passions in re- 
bellion against the judgment. His catalogue, though 
large, is imperfect ; and who can hope to complete it i^ 
The beauties of writing have been observed to be often 
such as cannot in the present state of human knowledge 
be evinced by evidence, or drawn out into demonstra- 
tions ; they are therefore wholly subject to the imagi- 
nation, and do not force their effects upon a mind pre- 
occupied by unfavourable sentiments, nor overcome the 
counter-action of a false principle or a stubborn parti* 
ality. 

To convince any man against his will is hard, but to 
please him against his will is justly pronounced by Dry- 
den to be above the reach of human abilities. Interest 
and passion will hold out long against the closest siege 
of diagrams and syllogisms, but they are absolutely im- 
pregnable to imagery and sentiment ; and will for ever 
bid defiance to me most powerful strains of Virgil or 
Homer, though they may give way in time to the bat- 
teries of Euclid or Archimedes. 

In trusting therefore to the sentence of a critick, we 
are in danger not only from that vanity which exalts 
writers too often to the dignity of teaching what they 
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are vet to leam^ from that negligence which sometimes 
steals upon ^e most vigilant caution^ and that fidlibility 
to which the condition of nature has subjected every 
human understanding ; but from a thousand extrinsick 
and accidental causes^ from every thing which can ex- 
cite kindness or malevolence^ veneration or contempt. 

Many of those who have determined with great bold- 
ness upon the various degrees of literary merits may be 
justly suspected of having passed sentence^ as Seneca 
remarks of Claudius, 

Una tantum parte audita, 
Scepe et nutta, 

without much knowledge of the cause before them : £or 
it will not easily be imagined of Langbaine, Borrichius, 
or Rapin, that they had very accurately perused aU the 
books which they praise or censure ; or that, ev^n if 
nature and learning had qualified them for judges, they 
could read for ever with the attention necessary to just 
criticism. Such performances, however, are not wholly 
without their use ; for they are commonly just echoes 
to the voice of fame, an4 transmit the general sufirage 
of mankind when they have no particular motives to 
suppress it. 

Criticks, like the rest of mankind, are very frequent- 
ly misled by interest The bigotry with which editors 
regard the authors whom they illustrate or correct, has 
been generally remarked. Dryden was known to have 
written most of his critical dissertations only to recom-* 
mend the work upon which he then happened to be 
employed; and Addison is suspected to have denied 
the expediency of poetical justice, because his own Ca- 
to was condemned to perish in a good cause. 

There are prejudices which authors, not otherwise 
weak or corrupt, have indulged without scruple; and 
perhaps some of them are so complicated with our na- 
tural affections, that they cannot easily be disentangled 
from the heart. Scarce any can hear with impartiality 
a comparison between the writers of his own and ano- 
ther country ; and though it cannot, I think, be char- 
ged equally on all nations, that they are blinded with 
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this literary patriotism, yet Ihere are none that do not 
look upon their authors with the fondness of affinity^ 
and esteem them as well for t]be place of then* birth^ as 
for their knowledge or their wit. There is, therefore, 
seldom mudi respect due to comparative criticism, when 
the competitors are of different countries, unless the 
judge is of a nation equally indifferent to both. The 
Italians could not for a long time believe, that there was 
any learning beyond the mountains; and the French 
seem generally persuaded> that tho'e are no wits or rea^ 
soners equal to their own. I can scarcely conceive that 
if Scaliger had not considered himself as allied to Vir- 
gil, by being bom in the same country, he would have 
found his works so much superior to those of Homer, 
or have thought the controversy worthy of so much 
aeal, vehemence, and acrimony. 

There is, indeed, one prejudice, and only one, by 
which it may be doubted whether it is any dishonour 
to be sometimes misguided. Criticism has so often gi« 
ven occasion to the envious and ill-natured of gratifying 
their malignity, that some have thought it necessary to 
recommend the virtue of candotur without restriction, 
and to preclude all future liberty of censure. Writers 
possessed wilii this opinion are continually enforcing 
civility and decency, recommending tc criticks the pro- 
per diffidence of themselves, and inculcating the vene- 
ration due to celebrated names. 

I am not of opinion that these professed enemies of 
arrogance and severity have much more benevolence or 
modesty than the rest of mankind ; or that they feel in 
their own hearts, any other intention than to distinguish 
themselves by their softness and delicacy. Some are 
modest because they are timorous, and some are lavish 
of praise because they hope to be repaid. 

There is indeed some tenderness due to living wri- 
ters, when they attack none of those truths which are 
of importance to the happiness of mankind, and have 
committed no other offence than that of betraying their 
own ignorance or dulness. I should think it cruelty to 
crush an insect who had provoked me only by buzzing 
in my ear ; and would not willingly interrupt the dream 
of harmless stupidity, or destroy the jest which makes 
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its author laugh. Yet I am far from thinking this ten- 
derness universally necessary ; for he that writes may 
be considered as a kind of general challenger^ whom 
every one has a right to attack ; since he quits the com- 
mon rank of life, steps forward beyond the lists, and 
offers his merit to me publick judgment. To com- 
mence author is to claim praise, and no man can justly 
aspire to honour, but at the hazard of disgrace. 

But whatever be decided concerning contemporaries, 
whom he that knows the treachery of the human heart, 
and considers how often we gratify our own pride or 
envy under the appearance of contending for elegance 
and propriety, will find himself not much inclined to 
disturb ; there can surely be no exemptions pleaded to 
secure them from criticism, who can no longer suffer by 
reproach, and of whom nothing now remains but their 
writings and their names. Upon these authors the cri- 
tick is undoubtedly at full liberty to exercise the strict- 
est severity, since he endangers only his own fame, 
and, like ^neas when he drew his sword in the infer- 
nal regions, encounters phantoms which cannot be 
wounded. He may indeed pay some regard to estab- 
lished reputation ; but he can by that show of reverence 
consult only his own security, for all other motives are 
now at an end. . 

The faults of a writer of acknowledged excellence 
are more dangerous, because the influence of his exam- 
ple is more extensive ; and the interest of learning re- 
quires that they should be discovered and stigmatized^ 
before they have the sanction of antiquity conferred 
upon them, and become precedents of indisputable 
authority. 

It has, indeed, been advanced ^y Addison, as 6ne of 
the characteristicks of a true critick, that he points out 
beauties rather than faults. But it is rather natural to 
a man of learning and genius to apply himself chiefly 
to the study of writers who have mofe beauties than 
faults to be displayed : for the duty of criticism is nei- 
ther to depreciate, nor dignify by partial representations, 
but to hold out the light of reason> whatever it may 
discover; and to promulgate the determinations of 
truth, whatever she shall dictate. 
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No. 9*. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 175i. 



■ ' B onus atquejidus 

Judex-^er obttante* catervat 

Explicuii sua victor arma. Hob. 

Perpetual magistrate is he 

Who keeps strict justice full in sight ; 
Who bids the crowd at awful distance gaze, 
And virtue's arms victoriously displays. FftANCis. 

The resemblance of poetick numbers to the subject 
which they mention or describe, may be considered as 
general or particular; as consisting in the flow and 
structure of a whole passage taken together, or as com- 
prised in the sound of someemphatical and descriptive 
words, or in the cadence and harmony of single verses. 
The general resemblance of the sound to the sense is 
to be found in every language which admits of poetry, 
in every author whose force of fancy enables him to im- 
press images strongly on his own mind, and whose 
choice and variety of language readily supply him with 
just representations. , To such a writer it is natural to 
change his measure with his subject, even without any 
effort of the understanding, or intervention of the judg- 
ment. To revolve jollity and mirth necessarily tunes 
the voice of a poet to gay and sprightly notes, as it fires 
his eye with vivacity ; and reflection on gloomy situa- 
tions and disastrous events, will sadden his numbers, 
as it will cloud his countenance. But in such passages 
there is only the similitude of pleasure to pleasure, and 
of grief to grief, without any immediate application to 
particular images. The same flow of joyous versifica- 
tion will celebrate the jollity of marriage, and the ex- 
ultation of triumph ; and the same languor of melody ' 
will suit the complaints of an absent lover, as of a con- 
quered king. 

It is scarcely to be doubted, that on many occasions 
we make the musick which we imagine ourselves to 

hear; that we modulate the poem by our own disposi- 

VoL. III. I 
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tion^ and ascribe to the numbers, the effects of the sense.' 
We may observe in life, that it is not easy to deliver a 
pleasing message in an unpleasing manner, and that we 
readily associate beauty and deformity with those whpm 
for any reason we love or hate. Yet it would be too 
daring to declare that all the celebrated adaptations of 
harmony are chimerical : tliat Homer had no extraor- 
dinary attention to the melody of his verse when he de- 
scribed a nuptial festivity ; 

HyivBov aVA ag-u, 'arokvg V Ifjtivctiog ogaJgSi ; 

Here sacred pomp, and genial feast delight^ 

And solemn dance, and Jiymeneal rite ; 

Along the street the new-made brides are led, 

With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed ; ^ 

The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the soft flute, and cittern's silver sound. Popty 

that Vida was merely fanciful, when he supposed Virgil 
endeavouring to represent, by uncommon sweetness o£ 
numbers, the adventitious beauty of iEneas : 

O*, humerosque Deo similis : numqtie ipse dccoram 
Ccesariem nato genitrijc, lumenque juventas 
Purpureum, ^ loefos ocuUs afflarat honores,- 

The Trojan chief appearM in open sight, 
August in visage, and serenely bright. 
His mother goddess, with her hands divine, 
Ilivd^brm'd his curling locks, and made his temples shine i 
And giv'n his rolling eyes a sparkling grace. 
And breath'd a youthful vigour on his face. DRYDEir. 

or that Milton did not intend to exemplify the harmony^ 
which he mentions : 

Fountains ! and ye that warble as ye flow. 
Melodious murmurs ! warbling tune his praise. 

That Milton understood the force of sounds well ad- 
justed, and knew the compass and variety of the an- 
cient measures, cannot be doubted, since he was both 
a musician and a critick ; but he seems to have con- 
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lidered these conformities of cadence^ as either not of- 
ten attainable in our language, or as petty excellencies 
unworthy of his ambition : for it will not be found that 
he has always assigned the same cast of numbers to the 
same objects. He has given in two passages very mi- 
nute descriptions of angelick beauty ; but though the 
images are nearly the same, the numbers will be found 
upon comparison very different. 

And now a stripling cherub he appears. 
Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smil'd celestial, and to ev'ry limb 
Suitable grace d\ffu9*dy so well he feign' d ; 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 
In curls on either cheek played : wings he wore 
Of many a colour"* d plume, sprinkled with gold* 

Some of the lines of this description are remarkably 
defective in harmony, and therefore by no means cor- 
respondent with that symmetrical elegance and easy 
grace which they are intended to exhibit. The failure, 
however, is fully compensated by the representation of 
Raphael, which equally delights the ear and imagination: 

A seraph winged : six wings he wore to shade 
His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 
Each shoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breast 
With regal ornament : the middle pair 
Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs, with downy gold. 
And colours dipped in heav*n : the third his feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd grain ! like Maia's son he stood. 
And shpok his plumes, that heav'nly fragrance fiird 
The circuit wide. . 

The adumbration of particular and distinct images 
by an exact and perceptible resemblance of sound, is 
sometimes studiecf, and sometimes casual. Every lan- 
guage has many words formed in imitation of the noi- 
ses which the^ signify. Such are Stridor, Balo, and 
Beatas, in Latin ; and in English Vo growl, to buzz, to 
Ims, and to jar. Words of this kind give to a verse the 
proper similitude of sound, without much labour of the 
imter^ ajid such happiness is therefore to be attributed 
I 2 
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rather to fortune than skill; yet they are sometiines 
combined with great propriety^ and undeniably contri* 
bute to enforce the impression of the idea. We hear 
the passing arrow in this line of Virgil ; 

£t fugit horrendum ttridens elapsa sagitta ; 

Th' impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing. Pope. 

and the creeking of hell-gates^ in the description by 
Milton ; 

Open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
» Th* infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 

Harsh thunder. 

But many beauties of this kind^ which the modemsj 
and perhaps the ancients^ have observed^ seem to be 
the product of blind reverence acting upon fancy. Di- 
ony sius himself tells us^ that the sound of Homer's ver- 
ses sometimes exhibits the idea of corppreal bulk. Is not 
this a discovery nearly approaching to that of die blind 
man^ who^ after long inquiry into the nature of th^ scar- 
let colour^ found that it represented nothing so much as 
the clangour of a trumpet ? The representative power 
of poetick harmony consists of sound and measure ; of 
the force of the syllables singly considered, and of the 
time in which they are pronounced. Sound can resem- 
ble nothing but sounds and time can measure nothing 
but motion and duration. 

The criticks, however, have struck out other simili- 
tudes ; nor is there any irregularity of numbers which 
credulous admiration cannot discover to be eminently 
beauti^l. Thus the propriety of each of these lines 
has been celebrated by writers whose opinion the world 
has reason to regard : 

Vertitur interea ccelum, ^ ruit oceano wog. n ■ 

Meantime the rapid heav*ns roU'd down the light. 

And on the shaded ocean rush'd the night. DrydeK, 

Stemitur, exanimUqtte tremens procumHt humi 
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Down drops the beast, nor needs a second wound ; 
But sprawls in pangs of death, and spurns the ground. 

Drtdsv. 

Parturiunt montet, nascitur ridicuiut mut. 

The mountains labour, and a mouse is bom. 

R08COMMOK. 

If all these observations are just^ there must be some 
remarkable conformity between the sudden succession 
of night to day^ the fall of an ox under a blow^ and the 
birth of a mouse from a mountain ; since we are told of 
all these images^ that they are very strongly impressed 
by the same form and termination of the verse. 

We may^ however, without giving way to enthusiasm^ 
admit that some beauties of this kind may be produced. 
A sudden stop at an unusual syllable may image the 
cessation of action, or the pause of discourse; and Mil- 
ton has very happily imitated the repetitions of an echo : 

■ .1 fled, and cried out death : 

Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sigh*d 
From all her caves, and back resounded death. 

The measure of time in pronouncing may be varied 
so as very strongly to represent, not only the modes of 
external motion, but the quick or slow succession of 
ideas, and consequently the passions of the mind. This 
at least was the power of the spondaick and dactylick 
harmony, but our language can reach no eminent diver- 
sities of sound. We can indeed sometimes, by encum- 
bering and retarding the line, show the difficulty of a 
progress made by strong efforts and with frequent inter- 
ruptions, or mark a slow and heavy motion. Thus 
Milton has imaged the toil of Satan struggling through 
chaos ; 

So he with difficiiity and labour hard 
Mov*d on : with difficulty and labour he— 

thus he has described the leviathans or whales ; 

Wallowing unwieldly, enormous in their gait. 
I 3 
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But he haa at other times neglected such representa- 
tions^ as may be observed in the volubility and levity 
of these lines^ which express an action tardy and reluc- 
tant 



-Descent and fall 



To U8 is adverse. Who but felt of late. 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
, Insulting, and pursued us through the deep* 
With what confusion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low ? Th' ascent is easy then. 

In another place^ he describes the gentle glide of eb« 
bing waters in a line remarkably rough and halting : 



-Tripping ebb ; that stole 



With soft foot tow'rds the deep, who now had stopp'd 
His sluices. 

It is not^ indeed^ to be expected^ that the sound 
should always assist the meaning, but it ought never to 
counteract it; and therefore Milton has here certainly 
committed a fault like that of the player, wh6 looked 
on the earth when he implored the heavens, and to the 
heavens when he addressed the earth. 

Those who are determined to find in Milton an assem- 
blage of all the excellencies which have ennobled all 
other poets, will perhaps be offended tliat I do not cele- 
brate his versification in higher terms ; for there are 
jreaders who discover that in this passage. 

So stretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 

a long form is described in a long line; but the trut|i 
is, that length of body is only mentioned in a slow line, 
to which it has only the resemblance of time to space, 
of an hour to a maypole. ^ 

The same turn of ingenuity might perform wonders 
upon the description of the ark : 

Then from the mountains hewing timber tall. 

Began to build a vessel of huge bulk ; 

Mteasur'd by cubit, length, and breadth, and height. 
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In these lines the poet apparently designs to fix the 
attention upon bulk ; but this i^ effected by the enu* 
meration, not by the measure ; for what analogy can 
there be between modulations of sounds and corporeal 
dimensions ? 

Milton indeed seems only to have regarded this spe« 
cies of embellishment so far as not to reject it when it 
came unsought ; which would often happen to a mind 
so vigourous^ employed upon a subject so various and 
extensive. He had, indeed^ a greater and a nobler 
work to perform ; a single sentiment of moral or religi- 
ous truth, a single image of life or nature, would have 
been cheaply lost for a thousand echoes of the cad^ice 
to the sense; and he who had undertaken to vindicate 
the nays of God to man, might have been accused of 
neglecting his cause, had he lavished much of his at- 
tention upon syllables and sounds. 

No. 95. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1751. 



Parens Deorum cultor^ ^ infreguenty 
Insanientis dum tapientUs 

Consultus erro ; nunc retrorsum 

Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 
Cogor relicios. Hoa* 

A fugitive from heav'n and prayer, 
I mock*d at all religious fear. 

Deep sciencM in the mazy lore 
Of mad philosophy ; but now 
Hoist sail, and back my voyage plow 

To that blest harbour, which I left before. Frakcis^ 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

There are many diseases both of the body and mind, 
which it is far easier to prevent than to cure, and there- 
fore I hope you will think me employed in an office not 
useless either to learning or virtue, if I describe the 
symptoms of an intellectual malady, which, though at 
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first it seizes only the passions, will^ if not speedily re- 
medied, infect the reason, and, from blasting the blos- 
soms of knowledge, proceed in time to canker the root. 

I was born in the house of discord. My parents were 
of unsuitable ages, contrary tempers, and diflFerent re- 
ligions, and therefore employed the spirit and acute- 
ness which nature had very liberally bestowed upon 
both, in hourly disputes, and incessant contrivances to 
detect each other in the wrong ; so that from thf first 
exertions of reason I was bred a disputant, trained up 
in all the arts of domestick sophistry, initiated in a 
thousand low stratagems, nimble shifts, and sly con- 
cealments ; versed in all the turns of altercation, and 
acquainted with the whole discipline of fending and 
proving* 

It was necessarily my care to preserve the kindness 
of both the controvertists, and therefi)re I had very early 
formed the habit of suspending my judgment, of hear- 
ing arguments with indifference, inclining as occasion 
required to either side, and of holding myself undeter- 
mined between them, till I knew for what opinion I 
might conveniently declare. 

Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the skill of dispu-r 
tation ; and, as we naturally love the arts in which we 
believe ourselves to excel, I did not let my abilities lie 
useless, nor suffer my dexterity to be lost for want of 
practice. I engaged in perpetual wrangles with my 
school-fellows, and was never to be convinced or re- 
pressed by any other arguments than blows, by which 
my antagonists commonly determined the controversy, 
as I was, like the Roman orator, much more eminent 
for eloquence than courage. 

At the university I found my predominant ambition 
completely gratified by the study of logick. I impres- 
sed upon my memory a thousand axioms, and ten thou- 
sand distinctions, practised every form of syllogism, 
passed all my days^in the schools of disputation, and 
slept every night with Smiglecius* on my pillow. 



• A Polish writer, whose " Logick" was formerly held in gtesit 
estimation in this country, as well as on the continent C^ 
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You will not doubt but such a genius was soon raised 
to .eminence by such application : I was celebrated in 
my third year for the most artful opponent that the uni- 
versity could boast^ and became the terror and envy of 
all the candidates for philosophical reputation. 

My renown^ indeed^ was not purchased but at the 
price of all my time and all my studies. I never spoke 
but to contradict^ nor declaimed but in defence of a po- 
sition, universally acknowledged to be false^ and there- 
fore worthy^ in my opinion^ to be adorned with all the 
colours of false representation^ and strengthened with 
all the art of fallacious subtility. 

My father^ who had no other wish than to see his son 
richer than himself^ easily concluded that I should dis- 
tinguish myself among the professors of the law ; and 
therefore^ when I had taken my first degree^ dispatch- 
ed me to the Temple with a paternal a£nonition^ that 
I should never sufl&r myself to feel shame^ for nothing 
but modesty could retard my fortune. 

Vitiated^ ignorant, and heady as I was^ I had not yet 
lost my reverence for virtue^ and therefore could not 
receive such dictates without horror; but, however, 
was pleased with his determination of my course of life, 
because he placed me in the way that leads soonest from 
the prescribed walks of discipline and education, to the 
open fields of liberty and choice. 

I was now in the place where every one catches the 
contagion of vanity, and soon began to distinguish my- 
self by sophisms and paradoxes. I declared war against 
all received opinions and established rules, and levelled 
my batteries particularly against those universal prin- 
ciples which had stood unshaken in all the vicissitudes 
of literature, and are considered as the inviolable tem- 
ples of truth, or the impregnable bulwarks of science. 

I appliod myself chiefly to those parts of learning 
which have filled the world with doubt and perplexity, 
and could readily produce all the arguments relating to 
matter and motion, time and space, identity and infinity, 

I was equally able and equally willing to maintain 
the system of Newton of Descartes, and fevoured occa- 
sionaUy the hypothesis o£ Ptolemy, or that of Coperni- 
cus. I sometimes exalted vegetables to sense, and same« 
times degraded animals to mechanism. 
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Nor was I less inclined to weaken the credit of his- 
tory, or perplex the doctrines of polity. I was always 
of the party which I heard the company coRdemn. 

Among the zealots of liberty I could harangue with 
great copiousness upon the advantages of absolute mo- 
narchy, the secrecy of its counsels, and the expedition 
of its measures ; and often celebrated the blessings pro- 
duced by the extinction of parties, and preclusion of de- 
bates. 

Among the assertors of regal authority, I never failed 
to declaim with republican warmth upon the original 
charter of universal liberty, the corruption of courts, 
and the folly of voluntary submission to those whom 
nature has levelled with ourselves. 

I knew the defects of every scheme of government, 
and the inconveniencies of every law. I sometimes 
-showed how much the condition of mankind would be 
improved, by breaking the world into petty sovereign- 
ties, and sometimes displayed the felicity and peace 
which universal monarchy would diffuse over the earth. 

To every acknowledged fact I found innumerable ob- 
jections ; for it was my rule, to judge of history only 
by abstracted probability, and therefore I made no scru- 
ple of bidding defiance to testimony. I have more 
than once questioned the existence of Alexander the 
Great ; and having demonstrated the folly of erecting 
edifices like the pyramids of Egypt, I frequently hint- 
ed my suspicion that the world had been long deceived, 
and that they were to be found only in the narratives 
of travellers. 

It had been happy for me could I have confined my 
scepticism to historical controversies, and philosophical 
disquisitions ; but having now violated my. reason, and 
accustomed myself to inquire not after proofs, but ob- 
jections, I had perplexed truth with falsehood, till my 
ideas were confused, my judgment embarrassed, and 
my intellects distorted. The habit of considering 
every proposition as alike imcertain, left me no test by 
which any tenet could be tried ; every opinion present- 
ed both sides with equal evidence, and my fallacies be- 
gan to operate upon my own mind in more important 
inquiries. It was at last the sport of my vanity to wea^- 
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en the obligations of moral duty, and efface the distinc- 
tions of good and evil, till I had deadened the sense of 
conviction, and abandoned my heart to the fluctuations 
of uncertainty, without anchor and without compass, 
without satisfaction of curiosity, or peace of conscience, 
without principles of reason, or motives of action. 

Such is the hazard of repressing the first^perceptions 
of truth, of spreading for diversion the snares of sophis- 
try, and engaging reason against its own determina- 
tions. 

The disproportions of absurdity grow less and less 
visible, as we are reconciled by degrees to the deformi- 
ty of a mistress ; and falsehood, by long use, is assimi- 
lated to the mind, as poison to the body. 

I*had soon the mortification of seeing my conversa- 
tion courted only by the ignoraftt or wicked, by either' 
boys who were enchanted by novelty, or wretches, who 
having long disobeyed virtue and reason, were now de- 
sirous of my assistance to dethrone them* 

Thus alarmed, I shuddered at my own corruption, 
and that pride by which I had been seduced, contribu- 
ted to reclaim me. I was weary of continual irresolu- 
tion, and a perpetual equipose of the mind ; and asham- 
ed of being the favourite of those> who were scorned 
and shunned by the rest of mankind. 

I therefore retired from all temptation to dispute, 
prescribed a new regimen to my understanding, and re- 
solved, instead of rejecting all established opinions 
which I could not prove, to tolerate though not adopt 
all which I could not confute. I forbore to heat my 
imagination with needless controversies, to discuss 
questions confessedly uncertain, and refrained steadily 
from gratifying my vanity by the support of falsehood. 
By this method I am at length recovered from my 
argumental delirium, and find myself in the state of one 
awakened from the confusion and tumult of a feverish 
dream. I rejoice in the new possession of evidence and 
reality, and step on from truth to truth with confidence 
and quiet. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

Pertinaxi 
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No. 96. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1751. 



Quod si Platonis musa personat verum. 

Quod quisque discUf immemor recordatur. Boetius. 

Truth in Platonick ornaments bedeckM, 
Inforc'd we love, unheeding recollect. 

It is reported of the Persians^ by an ancient writer, that 
the sum of their education consisted in teaching youth 
to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to speak truth. 

The bow and the horse were easily mastered, but it 
would have been happy if we had been informed by 
what arts veracity was cultivated, and by what preser- 
vatives a Persian mind was secured against the tempta« 
tions to falsehood. 

There are, indeed, in the present corruption of man- 
kind, many incitements to forsake txuth : the need of 
palliating our own faults, and the convenience of impo- 
sing on the ignorance or credulity of others, so frequent- 
ly occur ; so many immediate evils are to be avoided^ 
and so many present gratifications obtained, by craft 
and delusion, that very few of those who are much en- 
tangled in life, have spirit and constancy sufficient to 
support them in the steady practice of open veracity. 

In order that all men may be taught to speak truth, 
it is necessary that all likewise should learn to hear it; 
for no species of falsehood is more frequent than flattery, 
to which the coward is betrayed by fear, the dependant 
by interest, and the friend by tenderness. Those who 
are neither servile nor timorous, are yet desirous to be- 
stow pleasure ; and while imjust demands of praise con- 
tinue to be made, there will always be some whom hope^ 
fear, or kindness, will dispose to pay them. 

The guilt of falsehood is very widely extended, and 
many whom their conscience can scarcely charge with 
stooping to a lie, have vitiated the morals of others by 
their vanity, and patronized the vice which they believe 
themselves to abhor. 



\ 
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Truth is, indeed, not often welcome fpr its own sake ; 
it is generally unpleasing because contrary to our wishes 
and opposite to our practice : and as our attention natu- 
rally follows our interest, we hear unwillingly what we 
are afraid to know, and soon forget what w^ have no 
inclination to impress upon our memories. 

For this reason many arts of instruction have been 
invented, by which the reluctance against truth may be 
overcome ; and as physick is given to children in con- 
fections^ precepts have been hidden under a thousand 
appearances, that mankind may be bribed by pleasure 
to escape destruction. 

While the world was yet in its infancy. Truth came 
among mortals iroia above, and Falsehood from below. 
Truth was the daughter of Jupiter and Wisdom; 
Falsehood was the progeny of Folly impremated by 
the wind. They advanced with equal confidence to 
seize the dominion of the new creation ; and, as their 
enmity and their force were well known lo the celestials, 
all the eyes of heaven were turned upon the contest. 

Truth seemed conscious of superior power and just- 
er claim, and therefore came on towering and majestick, 
unassisted and alone; Reason indeed always attended 
her, but appeared her follower, rather than companion. 
Her march was slow and stately, but her motion was 

Serpetually progressive, and when once she had groan- 
ed her foot, neither gods nor men could force her to 
retire. 

Falsehood always endeavoured to copy the mien 
and attitudes of Truth, and was very successful in the 
arts of mimickry. She was surrounded, animated, and 
supported, by innumerable legions of appetites and 
passions; but, like other feeble commanders, was obliged 
often to receive law from her allies. Her motions were 
is&dden, irregular, and violent; for she had no steadi- 
ness nor constancy. She often gained conquests by 
hasty incursions, which she never hoped to keep by 
her own strength, but maintained by the help of the 
passions, whom she generally found resolute and faith* 

It sometimes happened that the antagonists met in 
full opposition. In these encountersj Falsehood al- 
VoL. III. K 
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ways invested her head with clouds^ and commanded 
Fraud to place ambushes about her. In her left hand 
she bore the shield of Imf^udence^ and the quiver of 
SophistrV rattled on her shoulder. All the passion? 
attended at her call ; Vanity clapped her wings before, 
and Obstinacy supported her behind. Thus guarded 
and assisted^ she sometimes advanced against Truth, 
and sometimes waited thcf attack ; but always endea- 
voured to skirmish at a distance^ perpetually shifled 
her ground^ and let fly her arrows in different direc- 
tions ; for she certainly fomid that her strength failed, 
whenever the eye of Truth darted full upon her. 

Truth had the awful aspect though not the thunder 
of her father ; and when the long continuance of the 
contest brought them near to one another^ Falsehood 
let the arms of Sophistry fall from her grasp,, and 
holding up the shield of Impudence with both her 
hands^ sheltered herself amongst the passions. 

Truth, though she was often wounded, always re- 
covered in a short time ; but it was common for the 
slightest hurt, received by Falsehood, to spread its 
malignity to the neighbouring parts, and to burst opei» 
again when it seemed to have been cured. 
- Falsehood, in a short time, found by experience? 
■w that her superiority consisted only in the celerity of 
/ her course, and the changes of her posture. She there- 
fore ordered Suspicion to beat the ground before her, 
and avoided with great care to cross the way of Truth, 
who, as she never varied her point, but moved constant- 
ly upon the same line, was easily escaped by the oblique 
and desultory movements, the quick retreats, and ac- 
tive doubles, which Falsehood always practised, when 
the. enemy began to raise terrour by her approach. 

By this procedure Falsehood every hour encroached 
upon the world, and extended her empire through all 
climes and regions. Wherever she carried her victories 
she left the Passions in full authority behind her ; who 
were so well pleased with command, that they held out 
with great obstinacy when Truth came to seize their 
posts, and never failed to retard her progress, though 
they could not always stop it : They yielded at last with 
great reluctance, frequent rallies, and sullen submission^ 
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and always inclined to revolt when Truth ceased to 
awe them by her immediate presence. 

Truth, who, when she first descended -from the 
heavenly palaces, expected to have been received by 
universal acclamation, cherished with kindness, heard 
with obedience, and invited to spread her influence 
from province to province, now found, that wherever 
she came, she must force her passage. Every intellect 
was precluded by Prejudice, and every heart pre- 
occupied by passion. She indeed advanced, but she . 
advanced slowly ; and often lost the conquests which 
she left behind ner, by sudden insurrections of the ap- 
petites, that shook off their allegiance, and ranged them- 
selves again under the banner of her enemy. 

Truth, however, did not grow weaker by the strug- 
gle, for her vigour was unconquerable; yet she was 
provoked to see herself thus baffled and impeded by an 
enemy, whom she looked on with contempt, and who 
had no advantage but such as she owed to inconstancy, 
weakness, and artifice. She therefore, in the anger of 
disapi^intment, called upon her father Jupiter to re- 
establish her in the skies, and leave mankind to the 
^sorder and misery which they deserved, by submit- 
ting willingly to the usurpation of Falsehood. 

Jupiter compassionated the world too much to grant 
her request, yet was willing to ease her labours and 
mitigate her vexation. He commanded her to consult 
die muses by what methods she might obtain an easier 
reception, and reign without the toil of incessant war. 
It -was then discovered, that she obstructed her own 
progress by the severity of her aspect, and the solem- 
nity of her dictates ; and that men would never wil- 
lingly admit her, till they ceased to fear her, since, by 
giving themselves up to Falsehood, they seldom made 
any sacrifice of their ease or ple^asure, because she took 
the shape that was most engaging, and always suffered 
herself to be dressed and painted by Desire. The 
muses wove, in the loom of Pallas, a loose and change- 
able robe, like that in which Falsehood captivated her 
admirers ; with this they invested Truth, and named 
her Fiction. She now went out again to conquer with 
0iore success ; for wheii she demanded entrance of the 
K 2 
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Passio!>^s^ they often mistook her for Falsehood^ and 
delivered up their charge: but when she had once 
taken possession^ she was soon disrobed by Reason^ and 
shone out^ in her original form^ with native effulgence 
and resistless dignity. 
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Facunda culpa secula nupHat 
Prtmum inqutnavere^ &i genut, ^f domo$, 
HocfinU derivata ckuUt 

In patriam populumquefiuxU. H oa . 

Fruitful of crimes, this Age first stain'd 
Their hajdess oflbpring, and profanM 
The nuptial bed ; from whence the woes, 
Which various and unnumberM r^se 
From this polluted fountain head, 

0*er Rome and o'er the nations spread. Fmakcxs. 

I 

The reader is indebted for this day's entertainment to 
an author from whom the age has received greater fa- 
vours, who has enlarged the knowledge oOiuman na- 
ture, and taught the passions to move at the command 
of virtue. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

When the Spectator was first published in single pa- 
pers, it gave me so much pleasure, that it is one of the 
favourite amusements of my a^e to recollect it; and 
when I reflect on the foibles of uiose times, as describ- 
ed in that useful work, and compare them with the 
vices now reigning among us, I cannot but wish that 
you would onener take cognizance of the manners of 
the better half of the human species, that iC your pre- 
cepts and observations be carried down to posterity, the 
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Spictators may show to the rising generation what 
were the fashionable follies of their grandmothers^ tlie 
Bamblbr of thehr mothers^ and that from' both they 
mBLY draw instruction and warning. 

When I read those Spectators which took notice 
of the misbehaviour of young women at churchy by 
which they vainly hoped to attract admirers^ I used to 

Sironounce such forward young women Seekers^ in or- 
er to distinguish them by a mark of infamy from those 
who had patience and decency to stay till they were 
sought. 

But I have lived to see such a change in the manners 
of women^ that I would now be willing to compound 
with them for that name^ although I then thought it 
disgraceful enough^ if they would deserve no worse ; 
since now they are too generally given up to negligence 
of domestick business^ to idle amusements^ and to wick- 
ed rackets^ without any settled view at all but of squan- 
dering time. 

In the time of the Spectator^ excepting sometimes 
an appearance in the ring^ sometimes at a gw)d and cho- 
sen play, sometimes on a visit at the bouse of a grave 
relation, the young ladies contented themselves to be 
found employed in domestick duties ; for then routes, 
drums, balls, assemblies, and such like markets for 
women, were not known. 

Modesty and diffidence, gentleness and meekness, 
were looked upon as the appropriate virtues and cha- 
racteristick graces of the sex. And if a forward spirit 

Suahed itsef into notice, it was exposed in print as it 
eserved. 
The churches were almost the only places where sin- 
gle women were to be seen by strangers. Men went 
thither expecting to see them, and perliaps too much 
for that oiily purpose. 

But some good often resulted, Jiowever improper 
might be their motives. Both sexes were in the way 
of their duty. The man must be abandoned, indeed, 
who loves not goodness in another ; nor were the young 
feUows of that ace so wholly lost to a sense of right, as 
pride and eonceit have since' made them affect to be. 
Whep therefore they saw a fair-one, whose decent be* 
K 3 
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haviour and cheerful piety showed her earnest in h^ 
first duties^ they had the less doubt^ judging politically 
only^ that she would liave a conscientious regard to her 
second. 

With what ardour have I seen watched for^ the rising 
of a kneeling beauty ; and what additional charms has 
devotioiLgiven to her recommunicated features ! 

The men were often the better for what they heard. 
Even a Saul was once found prc^hesying among the 
prophets whom he had set out to destroy. To a man 
thus put into good humour by a pleasing object, reli- 

S'on itself looked more amiable. The men seekers of 
le Spectator's time loved the holy place for the ob- 
ject's sake, and loved the object for her suitable beha- 
viour in it. 

Reverence mingled with their love, and they thought 
that a young lady of such good principles must be ad- 
dressed only by the man who at least made a show of 
good principles, whether his heart was yet quite right 
or not. 

Nor did the young lady's behaviour, at any time of the 
service, lessen this reverence. Her eyes were her own, 
her ears the preacher's. Women are always most observ- 
ed when they seem themselves least to observe, or to lay 
out for observation. The eye of a respectful lover 
loves rather to receive confidence from the withdrawn 
eye of the fair-one, than to find itself obliged to retreat. 

When a young gentleman's affection was thus laudar- 
bly engaged, he pursued its natural dictates ; keeping 
then was a rare, at least a secret and scandalous vice, 
and a wife was the summit of his wishes. Rejection 
was now dreaded, and pre-engagement apprehended. 
A woman whom he loved, he was ready to think must 
be admired by all the world. His fears, his uncertain- 
ties, increased his love. 

Every inquiry he made into the lady's domestick ex- 
cellence, which, when a wife is to be chosen, wiU sure- 
ly not be neglected, confirmed him in his choice. He 
opens his heart to a common friend, and honestly dis- 
covers the state of his fortune. His friend applies to 
those of the young lady, whose parents, if they approve 
his proposals, disclose them to their daughter. 
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She perhaps is not an absolute stranger to the passion 
of the young gentleman. His eyes, his assiduities, hit 
constant attendance at a church, whither, till of late, he 
used seldom to come, and a thousand little observances 
that he paid her, had very probably first forced her to 
regard, and then inclined her to favour him. 

That a young lady should be in love, and the love of 
the young gen&man undeclared, is an heterodoxy which 
prudence, and even policy, must not allow. But, thus 
applied to, she is all resignation to her parents.^-Charni^ 
ing resignation, which inclination opposes not. 

Her relations applaud her for her duty ; friends meet; 

Cts are adjusted; delightful perturbations, and 
^ », and a few lover's fears, fill up the tedious space 
till an interview is granted ; .for the young lady had not 
made herself cheap at publick places. 

The time of interview arrives. She is modestly re- 
served ; he is not confident He declares his passion ; 
the consciousness of her own worth, and his application 
to her parents, take from her any doubt of his sinceri- 
ty ; and she owns herself obliged to him for his good 
opinion. The inquiries of her friends into his charac- 
ter, have taught her t^t his good opinion deserves to 
be valued. 

She tacitly allows of his future visits; he renews 
them ; the regard of each for the other is confirmed ; 
and when he presses for the favour of her hand, he re* 
ceives a declaration of an entire acquiescence with her 
duty, and a modest acknowledgement of esteem for him. 

He applies tocher parents therefore for a near day; 
and thinks himself under obligation to them for the 
cheerful and affectionate manner with which they re- 
ceive his agreeable application. 

With this prospect of future happiness, the marriage' 
is celebrated. Gratulations pour in from every quar- 
ter. Parents and relations on both sides, brought ac- 
quainted in the course of the courtship, can receive the 
happy couple with countenances illumined, and jo3rful 
hearts. 

The brothers, the sisters, the friends of one family, 
are the brothers, the sisters, the friends of the other. 
Their two families, thus made one, are the world to the 
young couple. 
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Their home is the place of their principal delight^ 
nor do they ever occasionally quit it but they find the 
pleasure of returning to it augmented in proportion to 
the time of their absence from it 

Oh^ Mr. Rambler ! forgive the talkativeness of an 
old man ! When I courted and married my Lsetitia^ 
then a blooming beauty^ every thing passed just so ! 
But how is the case now ? The ladies^ maidens^ wives, 
and widows^ are engrossed by places of open resort and 
general entertainment^ which fill every quarter of the 
metropolis^ and being constantly frequented^ make home 
irksome. Breakfasting-places^ dining-places^ routes, 
drums, concerts^ balls, plays, operas, masquerades for 
the evenings and even for all night; and, lately, pub- 
lick sales of the goods of broken housekeepers, which 
the general dissoluteness of manners has contributed to 
make very frequent, come in as another seasonable re- 
lief to these modem time-killers. 

In the summer there are in every country-town as- 
semblies ; Tunbridge, Bath, Cheltenham, Scarbcorough ! 
What expense of d^ss and equipage is required to qua* 
lify theirequenters for such emulous appearance. 

By the natural infection of example, the lowest peo- 
ple have places of six-penny resort, and gaming-tables 
for pence. Thus servants are now induced to fraud 
and dishonesty, to support extravagance, and supply 
their losses. 

As to the ladies who frequent those publick places, 
they are not ashamed to show their &ces wherever men 
dare go, nor blush to try who shall stare most impu- 
dently, or who shall laugh loudest on the publick w«uks. 

The men who would make good husbands; if they 
visit those places, are frighted at wedlock, and resolve 
to live single, except they are bought at a very high 
price. They can be spectators of all that passes, and, 
if they please, more than spectators, at the expense of 
others. The companion of an evening, and the compa* 
nion for life, require very difierent qualifications. 

Two thousand pounds in the last age, with a domes- 
tick wife, would go farther than ten thousand in this. 
Yet settlements are expected, that often, to a mercantile 
man especially, sink a fortune into uselessness; and 
pin-money is stipulated for, which makes a wife inde- 
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pendent^ and destroys love^ by putting it out of a man's 
power to lay any obligation upon her^ that might en- 
gage gratitude^ and kindle affection. When to all this 
me card-tal\Le8 are added^ how can a prudent man think 
of marrying? 

And when the worthy men know not where to find 
wives^ must not the sex be left to the foplings^ the cox« 
combs^ the libertines of the age^ whom they help to 
make sueh } And need even these wretches i[narry to 
enjoy the conversation of those who render their com- 
pany so cheap } 

And what^ after all^ is the benefit which the gay co- * 
quette obtains by her flutters ? As she is approachable 
by every man without requiring, I will not say incense 
or adoration^ but even common complaisance^ every fop 
treats her as upon the level, looks upon her li^ht airs as 
invitations^ and is on the watch to take the advantage : 
she has companions indeed^ but no lovers ; ior love is 
respect^, and timorous ; and where among all her fol- 
lowers will she find a husband ? 

Set^ dear Sir^ before the youthful^ the gay, the incon- 
siderate^ the contempt as well as the danger to which 
they are exposed. At one time or other, women^ not 
utteriy thoughtless, will be convinced of the justice of 
your censure, and the charity of your instruction. 

But should your expostulations and reproofs have no 
effect upon those who are far gone in fashionable folly, 
they may be retailed from their mouths to their nieces, 
(marriaffe will not often have entitled these to daugh- 
ters,) when they, the meteors of a day, find themselves 
elbowed off the stage of vanity by other flutterers;. for 
the most admired women cannot have many Tunbridge, 
many Bath seasons to blaze in ; since even fine faces, 
often seen^ are less regarded than new faces, the proper 
punishment of showy girls for rendering themselves so 
impolidckly cheap. 

I am. Sir, 

Your sincere admirer, &c.* 



• This paper was written by Richardson, the author of "Clarissa," 
" Pamela." &c. 
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No. 98. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1731. 



Quce nee Sarmentus iniqtias 
Csesaris ad meitsas, nee vilis Gabbk tulisseU Jut. 

Which not Sarmentus brook'd at Caesar* s board, 
Nor grov'Iing Gabba from his haughty Lord. 

Elphikstok. 

TO Ti^E AUTHOR OF THE RAMBLER, 
MR. RAMBLER^ 

You have often endeavoured to impress upon your read- 
ers an observation of more truth than novelty, that life 
passes, for the most part, in petty transactions ; that our 
hours glide away in trifling amusements and slight gra« 
tifications ; and that there very seldom emerges any oc- 
casion that can call forth great virtue or great abilities. 

It very commonly happens that speculation has no in- 
fluence on conduct. Just conclusions, and cogent argu- 
ments, formed by laborious study, and diligent inquiry, 
are often reposited in the treasuries of memory, as gold 
in the. miser's chest, useless alike to others and himself. 
As some are not richer for the extent of their posses- 
sions, others are not wiser for the multitude of their 
ideas. 

You have truly described the state of human beings ; 
but it may be doubted whether you have accommodated 
your precepts to your description ; whether you have 
not generally considered your readers as influenced by 
the tragick passions, and susceptible of pain'or pleasure 
only from powerful agents, and from great events. 

To an author who writes not for the improvement of 
a single art, or the establishment of a controverted 
doctrine, but equally intends the advantage and equally 
courts the perusal of all the classes of mankind, nothing 
can justly seem unworthy of regard, by which the plea- 
sure of conversation may be increased, and the daily 
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satisfactions of familiar life secured from interruptiott 
and disgust. 

For Ais reason you would not have iniured your re** 
potation^ if you had sometimes descended to the mi« 
nuter duties of social bein^s^ and enforced the obser- 
vance of those little civilities and ceremonious delica- 
cies^ which, inconsiderable as they may appear to the 
man of science, and difficult as they may prove to be 
detailed with dignity, yet contribute to the regulation ' 
of the world, by focilitatingthe intercourse between one 
man and another^ and of which the French have suf- 
ficiently testified their esteem, by terming the know- 
ledge and practice of them Scavoir vivre, the art of 



Politeness is one of those advantages ^hich we never 
estimate rightly but by the inconvenience of its loss. 
Its influence upon the manners is constant and uniform, 
so that, like an equal motion, it escapes perception. The 
circumstances of every action are so adjusted to each 
other, that we do not see where any error could have 
been committed, and rather acquiesce in its propriety 
than admire its exactness. 

But as sickness shows us the value of ease, a little 
familiarity with those who were never taught to en- 
deavour the gratification of others, but regulate their 
behaviour merely by their own will, will soon evince 
the necessity of established modes and formalities to the 
happiness and quiet of common life. 

Wisdom and virtue are by no means sufficient, with- 
out the supplemental laws of good-breeding, to secure 
freedom from degenerating to rudeness, or self-esteem 
from swelling .into insolence ; a thousand incivilities 
may be committed, and a thousand offices heglected, 
wiUiout any remorse of conscience, or reproach from 
reason. 

The true effect of genuine politeness seems to be 
rather ease than pleasure. The power of delighting 
must be conferred by nature, and cannot be delivered 
by precept, or obtained by imitation ; but though it be 
the privilege of a very small number to ravish and to 
charm, every man may hope by rules and caution not 
to give pain, and may, therefore, by the help of good^ 
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breedings enjoy the kindness of mankind^ though he 
should have no claim to higher distinctions. 

The universal axiom in which all complaisance is in- 
cluded^ and from which flow all the formalities which 
custom has established in civilized taations^ is^ That no 
man should give any preference to himself. A rule so com*> 
prehensive and certain^ that^ perhaps^ it is not easy for 
the mind to image an incivility, without supposing it to 
be broken. 

There are, indeed, in every place, some particular 
modes of the ceremonial part of good^breedinfi*, which, 
being arbitrary and accidental^ can be learned only by 
habitude and conversation ; such are the forms of salu- 
tation, the diiFerent gradations of reverence, and all thfe 
adjustments of place and precedence. These, however, 
may be often vicflated without offence, if it be sufficiently 
evident, that neither malice nor pride contributed to 
the failure; but will not atone, however rigidly ob- 
served, for the tumour of insolence, or petulance of con- 
tempt. 

I have, indeed, not found among any part of man- 
kind, less real and rational complaisance, than among 
those who have passed their time in paying and re- 
ceiving visits, in frequenting public entertainments, in 
studying the exact mfasures of ceremony, and in watch- 
ing all Uie variationsof fashionable courtesy. 

They know, indeed, at what hour they may beat the 
door of an acquaintance, how many steps they must 
attend him towards the gate, and what interval should 
pass before his visit is returned; but seldom extend 
their care beyond the exterior and unessential parts 
of civility, nor refuse their own vanity any gratifica- 
tion, however expensive to the quiet of another. 
, Trypherus is a man remarkable for splendour and 
expense ; a man, that having been originally placed by 
his fortune and rank in the first class of the community, 
has acquired that air of dignity, and that readiness 
in the exchange of compliments, which courts, balls, 
and levees, easily confer. 

But Trypherus, without any settled purposes of ma- 
lignity, partly by his ignorance of human nature, and 
partly by tlie habit of contemj^lating with great satis- 
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faddon his own grandeur aad riches^ is hourly giviog 
disgust to those whom chance or «¥pectatkm subject to 
his vanity. 

To a man whose fortune confines him to a small 
house, he declaims upon the pleasure of spacious apart- 
ments, and the convenience of changii^ his lodging- 
room in different piffts of the yaar ; telb him^ l^at he 
hates confinement ; and concludes, that if his chamber 
was less, he should never wake without thinking of a 
prison. 

To Eucretas, a man of birth equal to himself, but 
of much less estate, he showed his services of plate, and 
remarked that si|ch things were, indeed, nothing better 
than costly trifles, but that no man must pretend to the 
rank of a gentleman without them ; and th^t for his part, 
if his estate was smaller, he should not think of enjoyii^ 
but increa»ng it, and would inquire out a trade for his 
eldest son. 

He has, in imitation of some more acute observer than 
himself, collected a great many shifts and artifices by 
which poverty is concealed ; and among the ladies of 
amall fixrtune, never fails to talk of frippiery and slight 
silks, and the convenience of a general mourning. 

I* have been insulted a thousand times with a cata- 
logue of his pictures, his jewels, and his rarities, which, 
though he knows the humble^ueatness of my habitation, 
he seldom &uls to conclude by a declaration, that wh&r- 
Jtver he sees a house meanly furnished, he despises the 
owner's taste, or pities his poverty. 

This, Mr. Rambler, is the practice of Trypherus, by 
which he is become the terrour of all who are less weaU 
thy than himself, and has raised innumerable enemies 
without rivalry, and, without malevolence. 

Yet though all are not equally culpable with Tryphe- 
rus, it is scarcely possible to find any man who does not 
frequently, like liim, indulge his own pride by forcing 
43thers into a comparison with himself, when he knows 
the advantage is on his side, without considering that 
'onnecessari^ to obtrude unpleasing ideas, is a species 
-of oppression ; and that it is little more ariminal to de- 
prive another of some real advantage, than to interrupt 
Vol. III. L 
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that forgetfiilness of its absence which is the next hap«t 
piness to actual possession. 

I am, &c. 

EUTROPIUS. 



eec 
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Scilicet ingeniit aliqua est concprdta juncfUj 

Et servat sttidiifiedera quisque «wl, 
RuiticHt .agricolamy fmUsfera bella gerextemy 

Rectorem dubUe namtapuppit amaU Ovid. 

Congenial passions souls together bind. 

And ev'ry calling mingles with its kind ; 

Soldier unites with soldier, swain with swain. 

The mariner ^ith him that roves the main. F. Lewis^ 

It has been ordained by Providence, foir the conserva* 
tion of order in the immense variety of nature, and for 
the regular propagation of the several classes oP life 
with which the elemoits are peopled, that every crea- 
ture should be drawn bv ^ome secret attraction to those 
of his own kind ; and that not only the gentle and do« 
mestick animals which naturaUy unite into companies, 
or cohabit by pairs^ should continue ^utfaiid to llieir 
species ; but even those ravenous and ferocious savages 
which Aristotle observes never to be ^egarious, should 
range mountains and desarts in search of one another, 
rather than pollute the world with a monstrous birth. 
As the perpetuity and distinction of the lower tribes 
of the creation require that they should be determined 
to proper mates by some uniform motive of choice, or 
some cogent principle of instinct ; it is necessary like- 
wise, that man, whose wider capattity. demloids more 
gratifications, and who feels in himself innumerable 
Wants, which a life of solitude cannot supply, and innu- 
merable powers to which it cannot give employment, 
should be led to suitable companions by particular ir-> 
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fluenoe ; and, anMHig many being8 of the same nature 
with himself^ he may select. some for intimacy and 
tenderness, and improve the condition of his existence, 
by sttperadding finien^hip to humanity, and the love 
of individuals to that of the species. 

Other animals are so formed, that they seem to con- 
tribute very little to the happiness of each other, and 
know neither joy, nw grief, nor love, nor hatred, but 
as they are urged by some desire immediately subser- 
vient either to the support of their own lives, or to the 
continuation of their race'; they therefore seldom ap- 
pear to regard any of the minuter discriminations which 
distinguish creatures of the same kind from one ano- 
ther- 

But if man were to feel no incentives to kindness, 
more than his general tendency to con^nial nature, 
Babylon and London, with all Uieir multitudes, would 
have to iiim the desolation of a. wilderness; his affec- 
tions, not compressed into a narrower compass, would 
vanidi like elemental fire, in boundless evaporation; 
he would languish in perpetual insensibility; and 
though he might, perhaps, in the first vigour, of vouth, 
amyse himself witn the fresh enioyments of life, yet, 
when curiosity should cease, and alacrity subside^ he 
would abandon himself to the fluctuations of chance, 
without expecting help against any calamity, or feeling 
any wish for the happiness of others. 

To love all men is our duty, so far as it includes a 
general habit of benevolence, and readiness of occasional 
kindness; but to love all equally is impossible ; at least 
impossible without the extinction of those passions which 
now produce ^all our pains and all our pleasures; with- 
out the disuse, if not the abolition, of some of our facul- 
ties, and the suppression of all our hopes and fears in 
apathy and indifference, 

T&e necessities of our condition require a thousand 
offices of tenderness, which mere regard for the species 
will never dictate. Every man has frequent grievances 
which only the solicitude of friendship will discover and 
remedy, and which would remain for ever unheeded in 
the mighty heap of human calamity^ were it only sur* 
. Lg 
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reyed by the eye of general beiievoience eqwdly atten-* 
tire to every misery. 

The great community of mxmkind 19, therefore^ neces- 
sarily broken ijoto smaUer independent societies; these 
form distinct interests/ which are too frequently op« 
|K>sed to each other^ and which they who have entered 
uito the league of particular governments falsely think 
it virtue to promote^ however destructive to the hap|ii-> 
nesfr of the rest of the world. 

Such unions are again separated into subordinate 
classes and combinations^ and social life is peipetuallj 
branched out into minuter subdivisions, till it termi- 
nates in the last ramifications of private friendship. 

That friendship may at once be ibnd and lasting, 
it has been already observed in these papers, that a con- 
formity of inclinations is necessary. No man. can have 
much kindness for him by whom he does net believe 
himself esteemed, and not^ing^ so evidently proves es^ 
teem as imitation. 

That benevolence is always strongest which arises 
from participation of the same pleasures, since we are 
naturally most w^ng to revive in our minds the me- 
mory of persons, wi£ whom the idea of enjo3rment is 
connected. 

It is commonly, therefore, to little purpose, that any 
one endeavours to ingratiate himself with sudi as he 
cannot accompany in tiieir amusements and divernons. 
Men have been known to rise to favour and to fortune, 
only by being i^ilM in the sports with which their 
patron happened to be delighted, by concurring with 
his taste for some particular species of curiosities^ l^ 
relishing the same wine, or applaudingthe same cookery. ** 

Even those whom wisfdom or virtue have placed above 
regard to sudi petty reoommendations, must neverthe- 
less be gained by similitude of manners. The hi|r}iest 
and noblest enjoyment of familiar life, the communi- 
cation of J^nowledge and reciprocation of sentiments, 
must always presuppose a disposition to the same in- 
quiry, and delight in the same discoveries. 

With what satisfaction could the politician lay his 
schemes for the reformation of laws, or his compari- 
sons of different forms of government, before the che- 
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mist, who has never accustomed his thoagfats to any 
other object than salt and sulphur P or how could the 
asbpcmomer, in explainining his calculations and con- 
jectures, endure the coldness of a grammarian^ who 
woald lose sight of Jupiter and all his satellites, for a 
happy etymology of an obscitre word, or a better ex« 
plication of a controverted line? 

Every man -loves merit of the «ame kind with his 
own, when it is not likely to hinder his advancement or 
his reputation ; for he not only best understands the 
worth of those qualities which he labours to cultivate, 
or the usefulness of the art which he practises with 
success^ but always feels a reflected pleasure from the 
praises^ which, though given to another, belong equally 
to himself. 

There is indeed no need of research and refinenfent 
to discover that men must generally select their com- 
panions from their own state of life, since there are not 
many minds furnished for great variety of conversa- 
tion^ or adapted to multiplicity of intellectual enter- 
tainments. 

The sailor, the academick, the lawyer, themechanick, 
and the courtier, have all a cast of talk peculiar to their 
own fraternity; have fixed their attention upon the same 
events^ have been engaged in affairs of the same sort, 
and make use of allusions and illustrations which them- 
selves only can understand. 

To be infected with the jargon of a particular pro- 
fession, and to know only the language of a single rank 
of mortals, is indeed sufficiently despicable. Bdt as 
lifllits must be always set to the excursions of the hu- 
man mind, there will be some study which every man 
more sealously prosecutes, some darUng subject on 
which he is principally pleased to convet!se; and he 
that ^n most inform or best understand him, will cer- 
tainly be welcomed with particular regard^ 

Such partiality is not wholly to be avoided,^ nor is it 
culpable, unless suffered sd &r to predominate as to 
{nroduee aversion front' every other kind of^ excellence^ 
and to shade the lustre of dissimilar virtues. Those, 
therefore, whom the lot of lilb has conjoined, should 
endeavour constantly to approach towards the inclina* 
L 8 
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tion of each other, invig^ate every motkm of eoncnr- 
rent desire,, and fan every spark of kindred curiosity. 

It has been justly observed, that discord generally 
operates in little things ; it is inflamed to its utmost 
vehemence by contrariety of taste, oftener than of prin- 
ciple ; and might therefore commonly be avoided by 
innocent conformity, which, if it was not at first the 
motive, ought always to be the consequence^ of india- 
aolable union. 
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Omne vafcr viiium rideitii Flaccus amico 

Tangiti et admissvs circitm prcscordia IvdiK Pebsitts. 

H^ttce^ with sly insinuating graces 
LaughM at ills friend, and lookM him in the face ; 
Woilld raise a blush where secret vice he found» 
And tickle while he gently prob*d the wound. 
With seeming innocence the crowd beguil'd ; 
But made the desperate passee, when h» smilM. 



DRTteEK. 



TO THE RAMBLES. 



SIR. 



As very many well-disposed persons^ by the unavoid- 
able necessity of their affairs^ are so unfortunate as to be 
totally buried in the country^ where they labour under 
the most deplorable ignorance of what is transacting 
among the polite part of mankind^ I cannot help think- 
ings that^ as a publick writer^ 3^u should take th^ case 
of these truly compassionable objects under your con<< 
sideration. 

< These unhappy langnishers in obscurity should be 
furnished with such accounts of the employments of 
people of the world, as may engage them in their se- 
veral remote comers to a laudable imitation; or^ at 
least;, so fai* inform and prepare them, that if by any 
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joyfvl dian^ of situation they riionld be suddenly 
transported into the gay scene^ ttiey may not fppe, and 
won^r, and stare^ and be utterly at a loss how to be- 
have and make a proper appearance in it 

It is inconceivable how much the wel&re of all the 
ooantry towns in the kingdom might be promoted^ if 
you would use your charitable endeavours to raise in 
tliem a noble emulation of the manners and customs of 
fairer life. 

For this purpose you should give a very dear and 
ample description of the whole set of polite acquire- 
ments ; a complete history of forms^ fashions, frolicks; 
of routs, drums, hurricanes, balls, assemblies, ridottos, 
masquerades, auctions, plays, operas, puppet-shows, 
and bear-gardens : of all those delights which profitably 
engage the attention of the most sublime characters, 
and by which they have brought to sudi amasing per- 
fection the whole art and mystery of passing day after 
day, week af&r week, and year after year, without the 
heavy assistance of any one thing that formal creatures 
are pleased to call useful and necessary. 

In giving due instructions through what steps to 
attain this summit of human excellence, you may add 
such irresistible arguments in its favour, as must con- 
vince numbers, who in other instances do not seem to 
want natural understanding, of the unaccountable er- 
ror of supposing they were sent into the world for any 
other purpose but to flutter, sport, and shine. For, 
after all, nothing can be clearer than that an everlasting 
round of diversion, and the more livelv find hurrying 
the better, is the most important end of human life. 

It is really prodigious, so much as the world is im* 
proved, that there should in these days be persons so 
ignorant and stupid as to think it necessary to mispend 
theix time, and trouble their heads about any thing else 
than pursuing the present fanc^ ; for what else is worth 
living £oT> 

It is time enough surely to think of consequences 
when they- come ; and as for the antiquated notions of 
daty, they are not to be met with in any French novel, 
or any book one ever looks into, but derived almost 
wliolly from the writings of authors, who lived a vast 
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many stges ago ; and who^ a& they were.totally widiout 
any idea of those accomplishments which now character* 
ise people ofdistinction> have been for some time sink- 
ing apace into utter contempt. It does not appear that ' 
even their most zealous admirers^ for some partizans of 
his own sort every writer will have^ can pretend to say 
they were ever at one ridotto. 

, In the important article of diversions^ the ceremonial 
of visits^ the ecstatick delight pf unfriendly intimacies 
and Unmeaning civilities^ they are absolutely silent. 
Blunt truths and downright honesty^ plain clothes, 
staying at home^ hard work^ few woras^ and those un- 
enlivened with censure or double meanings are what 
they recommend as the ornaments and pleasures of life. 
Little oaths, polite dissimulation, tea-table scandal, de* 
lightful indolence, the glitter of finery, the triumph! of 
precedence, the enchantments of flattery, they seeih to 
have had no notion of; and I cannot but laugh to think 
what a figure they would have made in a dfawing-roomy 
and how frighted they would have looked at a gaming*, 
table. 

The noble zeal of patriotism that disclains authority, 
and tramples on laws for sport, was absolutely the aver* 
sion of these tame wretches. Indeed one cannot disco- 
ver any one thing they pretend to teach people, but to 
be wise, and good ; acquirements infinitely below the 
consideration of persons of taste and spirit, who know 
how to spend their time to so much better purpose. 

Among other admirable improvements, pray, Mr. 
Bambler, do not forget to enlarge on the very extensive 
benefit of playing at cards on Sundays ; a practice of 
such infinite use, that we may modesty expect to see 
it previul universallY in all parts of this kingdom.. 

To persons of fashion, the advantage is obvious; be- 
cause, as for seme strange reason or other, which no 
fine ge;itleman or fine lady has yet b^en able to pene- 
trate, there is neither play, nor masquerade, nor bottled 
conjurer, nor any other thing worth living for, to be had 
on a Sj;inday ; if it were not for the charitable assistance 
of whist or bragg, the genteel part of mankind must^. 
one day in seven, necessaril]? suffer a total extinction of 
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Nor are the persons of high rank the only gainers by 
so sakttary a costom^ whieh extends its good influence^ 
in some degree^ to the lower orders of people; but 
were it quite general^ how much better and ha^pfuer 
would the world be than it in even now ? 

'Tis bard upon poor creatures^ be they ever so mean^ < 
to deny them those enjoyments and liberties which are 
equaUy open for all. Yet if servants were taught to 
^ to church on this day^ spend some part of it in read- 
ing or receiving instruction in a fanuly way^ and the 
rest in mere friendly conversation^ the poor wretches 
would infallibly take it into their heads^ that they were 
obliged to be sober^ modest, diligent, and faithful to 
their masters and mistresses. 

Now surely no one of common prudence or humani-^ 
ty would wish their domesticks infected with such 
Strang and primitive notions, or laid under such un- 
merciful restraints : all which may, in a great measure, 
be prevented by the prevalence of the good-humoured 
fashion, that I would have you recommend. For when 
the lower kind of people see their betters, with a truly 
laudable spirit, insulting and flying in the face of those 
rude, ill-bred dictators, piety and the laws, they are 
thereby excited and admonished, so far as actions can 
admonish and excite, and taught that they too have an* 
equal right of setting them at defiance in such instances 
as their particular necessities and inclinations may re- 
quire; and thus is the liberty of the whole human spe- 
cies mightily improved and enlarged. 

In abort, Mr. Rambler, by a faithful representation 
of the numberless benefits of a modish life, you will 
have done your part in promoting what every body 
seems to confess tlie true purpose of human existence, 
perpetual dissipation. 

By encouraging people to employ their whole atten- 
tion on trifles, and make amusement their sole study, 
you will teach them how to avoid many very uneasy 
reflections. 

All tiie soft feelings of humanity, the sympathies of 
friendship, all natural temptations to the care of a fa- 
mily, and solicitude about the good or ill of others, with 
the" whole train ofdomestick and social affections, which 
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crente such daily anxieties and embarrassments^ will be 
liappily stifled and suppressed in a round of perpetual 
delights ; and all serious thoughts^ but particularly that 
of hereafter, be banished out of the wond ; a most per- 
plexing apprehension^ but luckily a most groundlesa 
one too^ as it is so very clear a case^ that nobody ever 
See. I am^ &c. 

Chabiessa^ 
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MeOaJuhes Hyhkta Wn vel Hymettia nasci, 

Et thyma Ctcrnpim Cornea ponit api. Makt» 

Alas ! dear Sir, you try in vain, 

Impoaiibilities to gain ; 

No bee from Corsica's rank juice 

Hyblcean lioney can producCi^ F. Lewis^ 

TO THE RAMBLER* 

SIR, 

Having by Several years of continual study treasured 
in m^ mind a great number of principles and ideas, and 
obtained, by frequent exercise, the power of applying 
them with propriety, and combining them with readi* 
ness, I resolved to, quit the universi^, where I con- 
sidered myself as a gem hidden in the mine, and ta 
mingle in the crowd of publick life. I was naturally 
attracted by the company of those who were of the same 
ege with mvself, and finding that my academical gravity 
contributed very little to my reputation, applied mj 
faculties to jocularity and burlesque. Thus, m a short 
time, I had heated my imagination to such a state of 
activitj^ and ebullition, that upon every occasion it fumed 
away m bursts of wit, and evaporations of gaiety. I 
became on a sudden the idol of the coffee-house^ was in 
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one winter solicited to accept the presidentship of five 
clubs^ was dragged by violence to every new pky^^md 
cpoted in every controversy upon theatrical merit ; was 
in every public place surrounded by a multitude of 
humble auditors, who retailed in other places of resort 
my maxims and my jests, and was boasted as their in« 
timate and companion, by. many, who had no other 
pretensions to my acquaintance, than that they had 
drank chocolate in the same room. 

You will not wonder, Mr. Rambler, that I mention 
my success wititi some appearance of triumph and ele» 
vation. Perhaps no kind of superiority is more flat* 
tering or alluring than that which is conferred by the 
•powers of conversation, by extemporaneous ^riffhtli- 
ness of fancy, copiousness of language, and fertihty of 
sentiment. In other exertions of genius, the greater 
part of the prabe is unknown and unenjoyed; the writer, 
indeed, sjpreads his reputation, to a wider extent, but 
receives hide pleasure or advantage from the diffusion 
of Ins name> and only obtains a kind of nominal so- 
vereignty over regions which pay no tribute. The 
colloquial wit has always his own radiance reflected on 
himself^ and enjoys all the pleasure which he bestows ; 
he finds his power confessed by every one that ap^ 
proaches him, sees friendship kindling with rapture, 
and attendon swelling into praise. 

The desire which every man feels o£ importance and 
esteem, is so much gratified by finding an assembly, at 
his entrance, brightened with gladness and hushed with 
expectation, that the recollection o£ such distinctions 
can scarcely fail to be pleaising whensoever it is inno- 
cent. And my conscience does, not reproach me with 
any mean or criminal effects of vanity ; since I always 
employed my influence on the side of virtue, and never 
sacrificed my understandipg ^or my religion to the 
pleasure of applause. 

There were many whom either the desire of enjoying 
my pleasantry, or the pride of being thought to enjoy 
it, bFOUght often into my company ; but I was caressed 
in a particular manner by Demooiares, a gentleman of 
a hirge estate, and liberal disposition. My fortune beinp 
by no means exuberant, inclined me to be pleased with 
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a friend who vras -willing to be entertained at his own 
charge. I became by daily invitatians habituated to his 
table^ and, as ]ie believed my acquaintance necessary to 
the diaracter of elegmce, which he was desirous of es* 
tabliflhing, I lived in all the luxury of affluence, with- 
crat expense, or dependence, and passed my life in a per- 
petual reciprocation of pleasure, with men brought to- 
geth^ by similitude of accomplishments, or desire of 
improvement. 

but all power has its sphere of activity, beyond which 
it produces no effect. Demochares bdng called by his 
araiirs into the country, imagined that he should in- 
crease his popularity by coming among his neigUtours 
accompanied by a man whose abilities were so gencnd-* 
ly allowed. The report presently spread trough half 
iiie country that Demochares was arrived, and had 
brought with him the celebrated Hilarius, by whom 
such merriment would be excited, as had never been en- 
joyed or conceived before. I knew, indeed, tfae'pur- 
pose for which I was invited, and, as men do not look 
diligently out for possible miscarriages, was pleased to 
find mysdf courted upon principles of interest, and con- 
sidered as capable of reconciling factions, composing 
feuds, and uniting a whole province in social happness. 

After a few days spent in adjustuig his domestidc 
regulations, Demochares invited all the geatlomen of 
his neighbourhood to dinner, and did not forget to hint 
how mudi my presence was expected to heighten the 
pleasure of the feast. He informed me what prc^dices 
my rep»utation had raised in my favour, and represented 
the satisfaction with which he should see me kindle up 
the blaze of merriment, and should remark the various 
effects that my fire would . have upon sudi diversity of 
matter. 

This declaration, by which he intended to quicken 
m^ vivacity, filled me witli solicitude. I felt an am- 
bition of shining, which 1 never knew before ; and was 
therefore embarnssed with an unusual fear of disgrace. 
I passed the night in planning out .to mysdf the con^ 
Torsation of liie coming day ; recollected all my topidLS 
of raillery, proposed proper subjects of ridicule, pre- 
pared smart replies to a thousand questions, aocommo- 
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dated answers to imaginary repartees, and formed a 
magazine of remarks, apophtiiegms, tales, and illustra- 
tions. 

The morning broke at last in the midst o£ these busy 
meditatbus. I rose witii the palpitatiofns of a cham^ 
pion on the day of combat ; and, notwithstanding all 
my efforts, found my spirits sunk under tlie weight of 
expectation. The company soon after began to drop 
in, and every one, at his entrance, was introduced to 
Hilarius. What conception the inhabitants o£ this 
r^on had formed of a wit, I cannot yet discover ; but 
observed that they all seemed, after the regular exchange 
of compliments, to turn away disappointed ; and that 
while we waited for dinner, they cast their eyes first 
upon me, and then upon each other^ like a theatrical 
assembly waiting for a show. 

From the uneasiness of this situation, I was relieved 
by the dinner ; and as every attention was taken up by 
the business of the hour, I sunk quietly to a level with 
the rest of the company. But no sooner were the dishes 
removed, than, instead of cheerful confidence and fa- 
miliar prattle, an universal silence again showed their 
eiqiectation of «ome unusual performance. My friend 
endeavoured to rouse them by healths and questions, 
but they answered him with great brevity, and imme- 
diately relapsed into their former taciturnity. 

I had waited in hope of some opportunity to divert 
them, but could find no pass opened for a single sally ; 
and who can be merry without an object of mirth > 
Aiter a few faint efibrts, which produced neither ap- 
plause nor opposition, I was content to mingle with the 
mass, to put round the glass iii silence, and solace my- 
self with my own contemplations. 

My :tiriend looked round him ; the guests stared at 
one another ; and if now and then a few syllables were 
uttered with timidity and hesitation^ there was none 
ready to make any reply. All our fisiculties were frozen , 
and every minute took away from our opacity a£ pleas- 
ing, and disposition to be pleased. Thus passed the 
hours to which so much happiness was decreed ; the 
hours which had, by a kind of open proclamation^ been 
devoted to wit, to mirth, and to Hilarius. 
Vol. III. M 
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At last the night came on^ and the necessity of pari- 
ing freed us from the persecutions of each other. 1 
heard them^ as they walked along the courts murmur* 
ing at the loss of the' day, and inquirmg whether any 
man would pay a second visit to a house haunted by 
a wit ? 

Demochares^ whose benevolence is greater than his 
penetration, having flattered his hopes with the se* 
condary honour which he was to gain by mv sprightli* 
ness and elegance, and the afiection with whicn he should 
be followed for a perpetual banquet of gaiety, was not 
able to ccmceal his vexation and resentment, nor would 
easily be convinced, that I had not sacrificed his interest 
to suUenness and caprice, and studiously endeavoured 
to disgust his guests, and suppressed my powers of de-^ 
lighting, in obstinate and premeditated »ilence. I am 
informed that the reproach of their ill reception is di- 
vided by the eentlemen of the country between us ; 
some being of opinion, that my friend is deluded by 
an imposter, who, though he has found some art of gain* 
ing his favour, is a&aid to sneak before men of more 
penetration ; and others concluding, that I think only 
London the proper theatre of my abilities, and disdain 
to exert my genius for the praise of rusticks. 

I believe, Mr. Rambler, that it has sometimes hap- 
pened to oliiers, who have the good or ill fortune to be 
celebrated for wits, to fall under the same censures up- 
on the like occasions, I hope therefore that you will 
prevent any misrepresentations of such failures, by re- 
marking, that invention is not wholly at the command 
of its possessor ; that the power of pleasing is very oflen 
obstructed by the desire ; that all expectation lessens 
surprise, yet some surprise is necessary to gaiety ; and 
that those who desire to partake of the pleasure of wit 
roust contribute to itsr production, since the mind stag- 
nates without ext^al ventilation, and that effervescence 
of the fancy, which flashes into transport,- can be raised 
only by theiY)fu$ion of dissimilar ideas. 
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No. 102. SATURDAY, MARCH' 9, 1751. 



IpM quoque astiduo Uihuntur iempora motu 
JVon secus acjlumen : neque enim coruistere Jlumen^ 
Nee levU hora potest ; sed ut unda impeUitur unda, 
Urgeturque prior veniente, urgetque priorem^ 
Tempara 4icfttgiutUparHerf pariterque iequuntur, 

Ovid. 

With constant motion as the moments glide. 

Behold in running life t^e rolling tide ! 

For none can stem by art, or stop by pow'r. 

The flowing ocean, or the fleeting hour ; 

But wave by wave pursued arrives on shore. 

And each impeU'd behind impels before : 

So time on time revolving we discry ; 

So minutes follow, and so minutes fly. Elphixston.* 

'' LiFB,*^ says Seneca, '^ is il voyage, in the progress of 
" which we are perpetually changing our scenes : we 
" first leave childhood behind us, then youth, then the 
^* years of ripened manhood, then the better and more 
'^ pleasing part of old age." The perusal of this passage 
having incited in me, a train of reflections on the state of 
man, the incessant fluctuation of his wishes, the gradu- 
al change of his disposition to all external objects, and 
the thoughtlessness with which he floats along the 
stream of time, I sunk into a slumber amidst my medi- 
tations, and, on a sudden, found my ears filled with the 
tumidt of labour, the shouts of alacrity, the shrieks of 
alarm, the whistle of winds, and the dadi of waters. 

My astpnisliment for a time repressed my curiosity ; 
but soon recovering myself so far as to inquire whither 
we were going, and What was the cause of such clamour 
and confusion, I was told that we were launching out 
into the ocean of life; that we had already passed the 
5treights of infancy, in which multitudes had perished, 
some by the weakness and fragility of their vessels, and 
^ore by the folly, perverseness, ot negligence, of those 
who undertook to steer them ; and that we were now 
OV- the main sea, abandoned to the winds and billows, 
M 2 
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without any other means of security than the care of 
the pilots whom it was always in our power to choose 
among great numbers that offered their direction and 
assistance. 

I then looked round with anxious eagerness ; and 
first turning my eyes behind me, saw a stream flowing 
through flowery islands, which every one that sailed a^ 
long seemed to behold with pleasure ; but no sooner 
touched^ than the current, Which, though not noisy or 
turbulent> was yet irresistible, bore him away. Beyond 
these islands all was darkness, nor could any of the pas-» 
sengers describe the shore at which he first embarked. 

Before me, and on each side, was an expanse of wa- 
ters violently a^itated^ and covered with so thick a 
mist, that the most perspicacious eye could see but a 
little way. It appeared to be full of rocks and whirl- 
pools, for many sunk unexpectedly while they were 
courting the gale with full sails, and insulting those 
whom they had left behind. So numerous^ indeed,, 
were the dangers, and so thick the darkness, that no 
caution could confer security. Yet there were many,, 
who, by false intelligence, betrayed their followers into 
whirlpools, or by violence pushed those whom they 
found in their way against the rocks. 

The current wsts invariable and insurmountable ; but 
though it was impossible to sail against it, or to return 
to the place that was once passed, yet it was not so vio- 
lent as to allow no opportunities for dexterity or cou- 
rage, since, though none could retreat back from danger^ 
yet they might often avoid it by oblique direction. 

It was, however, not very common to steer with much 
care or prudence; for by some universal infatuation, 
every man appeared to think himself safe, though he 
saw his consorts every moment sinking round him; 
and no sooner had the waves closed over them, than 
their fate and their misconduct were forgotten; the voy- 
age was pursued Vrith the same jocund confidence ; eve- 
ry man congratulated himself upon the soundness of 
his vessel, and believed himself able to stem the whirl- 
pool in which his friend was swallowed, or glide over 
the rocks on which he was dashed ; nor was it often 
•bserved that the sight of a wreck made any man 
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change his course : if he turned aside for a moment, he 
soon forgot the rudder^ and left himself again to the 
disposal of chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from indifference> or 
fit>ni weariness of their present condition ; for not one 
of those who thus rushed upon destruction^ failed, when 
he was sinkinff, to call loudly Upon his associates for 
that help which could not now be ^ven him ; and ma- 
ny spent their last moments in cautioning others against 
the folly by which they were intercepted in the midst 
of their course. Their benevolence was sometimes prai- 
sed, but their admonitions were unregarded. 

The vessels in which we had embarked being confes« 
sedly uneaual to the turbulence of the stream of life, 
were visibly impairedU in the course of the voyage ; so 
that every passenger was certain, that how long soever 
he might, by favourable accidents, or by incessant vigi- 
lance, be preserved, he must sink at last. 

This necessity of perishing might have been expected 
to sadden the gay, and intimidate the daring ; at least to 
keep the melancholy and timorous in perpetual tor- 
ments, and hinder them from any enjoyment of the 
varieties and gratifications which nature offered them 
as the solace of their labours : yet, in effect, none seemed 
less to expect destruction than those to whom it was 
most dreadful : they all had the art of concealing their 
danger from themselves ; and those who knew their in- 
ability to bear the sight of the terrours that embarrassed 
their way, took care never to look forward, but found 
some amusement for the present moment, and generally 
entertained themselves by playing with Hope, who was 
the constant associate or the voyage of life. 

Yet all that Hope ventured to promise, even to those 
whom she favoured most, was, not that they should es- 
cape, but that they should sink last ; and with this pro- 
mise every one was satisfied, though he laughed at the 
rest for seeming to believe it. Hope, indeed, ap- 
parently mocked the credulity of her companions ; for, 
m proportion as their vessels grew leaky, she redoubled 
her assurances of safety; and none were more busy in 
making provisions for a long voyage, than they whom* 
M 3 
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all but themselyes saw likely to perish soon bj me" 
parable decay. 

In the midst of the current of life was the gtdph of 
Intemperance^ a dreadful whirlpool^ interspersed wim 
rocks, of which the pointed crags were concealed under 
water, and the tops covered with herbage, on which 
Ease spread couches of repose, and with shades where 
Pleasure warbled the song of invitation. Within sight 
of these rocks all who sailed on the ocean of life must 
necessarily pass; Reason, indeed, was always at hand 
to steer the passengers through a narrow outlet by 
which they might escape ; but very few could, by her 
entreaties or remonstrances, be induced to put the rud- 
der into her hand, without stipulating that she i^ould 
approach so near unto the rocks of Pleasure, that they 
might solace themselves with a short enjoyment of that 
delicious region, after which they always determined 
to pursue their course without any other deviation. 

Reason was too often prevailed upon so far by 
these promises, as to venture her charge within the 
eddy of the gulph of Intemperance, where, indeed, 
the circumvolution was weak, but yet interrupted 
the course of the vessel, and drew it, by insensible ro- 
tations, towards the centre. She then repented her 
temerity, and with all her force endeavoured to retreat; 
but the draught of the gulph was generally too strong 
to be overcome ; and the passenger, having danced in 
circles with a pleasing and giddy velocity, was at last 
overwhelmed and lost. Those few whom Reason was 
able to extricate, generally suffered so many shocks 
upon the points which shot ouj from the rocks of Plea- 
sure, that they were unable to continue their course 
with the same strength and facility as before, but float- 
ed along timorously and feebly, endangered by every 
breeze, and shattered by every ruffle of the water,^till 
they sunk, by slow degrees, after long struggles, and 
innumerable expedients, always repining at ui^ir own 
folly, and warning others against the first approach of 
the gulph of Intemperance. 

There were artists who professed to repair the brcach- 
*es and stop the leaks of the vessels which bad been 
shattered on the rocks of Pleasure. Many appeared 
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to have great confidence in ther skill, and some, indeed^ 
were preserved by it from sinking, who had received 
only a single blow ; tmt I remarked that few vessels 
lasted long which had been mtidi repaired^ nor was it 
foand that the artists themselves continued afloat longer 
than those who had least of their assistance. 

The only advantage which^ in the voyage of life, the 
cautious had above the negligent, was, that they sunk 
later, and more suddenly ; for they passed forward till 
they bad sometimes seen all those m whose company 
they had issued from the streights of infancy, perish in 
the way, and at last Were overset by a cross breeze, 
without the toil of resistance, or the anguish of expec- 
tation. But such as had often ^dlen against the rocks 
of Pleasure, commonly subsided by sensible degrees, 
contended long with the encroaching waters, and ha- 
rassed themselves by labours that scarce Hope hersdf 
eould flatter with succees. 

As r was looking upon the various fate of the multi- 
tude about me, I was suddenly alarmed with an admo- 
nition from some unknown Power, " Gaze not idly 
" upon others when thou thyself art sinking. Whence 
** is this thoughtless tranquillity, when thou and they 
'^ are equally endangered ?" I looked, and seeing the 
gulph of Intemperance before me, started and awaked. 
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Scire volunt seer eta domus, atque inde timeri. JcV. 

They search the secrets of the house, and so 

Arc worshipp'd there, and fear'd for what they know. 

Dbydsk. 

Curiosity is one of the permanent and certain charae*- 
teristicks of a vigorous intellect. Every advance into 
knowledge opens new prospects, and produces new in- 
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citements to farther progress. All the attainmenta 
possible in our present state are evidently inadequate 
to our capacities of enjo^rment; conquest serves ho 
purpose but that of kindling ambition^ discovery has 
no effect but of raising expectation ; the gratification 
of one desire encourages another; and after all our 
labours^ studies^ and inquiries^ we are continually at 
the same distance from the completioUnOf our schemes^ 
have still some wish in(iportunate to be satisfied^ and 
some faculty restless and turbulent for want of its en^ 
joyment 

The desire of knowledge^ though often animated hy 
extrinsick and adventitious motives^ seems on many 
occasions to operate without subordination to any other 
{>rinciple ; we are eager to see and hear^ without inten- 
tion of referring our observations to a farther end ; we 
dimb a mountain for a prospect of the plain ; we run 
to the strand in a storm^ that we may contemplate the 
agitation of the water; we range from city to city, 
though we profess neither architecture nor fortification ; 
- we cross seas only to view nature in nakedness^ or mag* 
nificence in ruins ; we are equally allured by novelty 
of every kind, by a desert or a palace, a cataract or a 
cavern, by every thing rude and every thing polished, 
every thipg great and every thing little ; we do not see 
a thicket but with some temptation to enter it, nor re- 
mark an insect flying before us but with an incUnation 
to pursue it. 

This passion is, perhaps, regularly heightened in 
proportion as the powers of the mind are elevated and 
enlarged. Lucan therefore introduces Caesar speaking 
with dignity suitable to the grandeur of his designs and 
the extent of his capacity, when he declares to me high 
priest of Egypt, that he has no desire equally powerful 
with. that of finding the origin of the Nile, and that he • 
would quit all the projects of the civil war for a sight of 
those fountains which had been so long concealed. 
And Homer, when he would furnish the Sirens with a 
temptation, to which his hero, i%nowned for wisdom, 
might yield without disgrace, makes them decUire, that 
none ever departed from them but with increase of 
knowledge. 
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There is, indeed, scarce any kind of ideal acquire- 
ment which may not be applied to some use, or which 
may not at least gratify pride with occasional superiority ; 
but whoever attends the motions of his own mind will 
find, that npon the first appearance of an object, or the 
first start of a question, his inclination to a nearer view, 
or more accurate discussion, precedes all thoughts ik 
profit, CT of competition ; and that his desiries take wing 
by instantaneous impulse, though their flight may be 
invigorated, or their efforts renewed, by subsequent con- 
siderations. The gratification of curiosity rather frees 
us from uneasiness than confers pleasure ; we are more 
pained by ignorance than delighted by instruction. 
Curiosity is the thirst of the soul ; it inflames and tor- 
ments us, and makes us taste e^ery thing with joy, 
however otherwise intsipid, by which it maybe quenched. 

It is evident that the earliest searchers after know- 
ledge must have proposed knowledge only as their re- 
ward ; and that science, though perhaps the nursling of 
interest, was the daughter of curiosity : for who can be- 
lieve that they who first watched the course of the 
stars, foresaw the use of their discoveries to the facili- 
tation of commerce, or the mensuration of time? They 
were delighted with the splendour of the nocturnal 
skies, they, found that the lights dianged their places ; 
what they admired they were anxious to understand, 
and in time traced their revolutions. 

There are, indeed, beings in the form of men, who 
appear satisfied with their intellectual possessions, and 
seem to live without desire of enlarging their concep- 
tions ; before whom the world passes without notice, 
and who are equally unmoved by nature or by art. 

This negligence is sometimes only the temporary ef- 
fect of a predominant passion ; a lover finds no inclina- 
tion to travel any path, but that which leads to the ha- 
bitation of his mistress ; a trader can spare little atten- 
tion to common occurrences, when his fortune is en- 
dangered by a storm. It is frequently the consequence 
of a total immersion in sensuality : corporeal pleasures 
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to the toil of thinking ; and though she may dometimes 
be disturbed by the obtrusion of new ideas^ shrinks 
back again to ignorance and rest. 

But^ indeed, if we except them to whom the conti- 
nual task of procuring the supports of life, denies all 
opportunities of deviation &om their own narrow track, 
tne number of such as live without the ardour of inqui« 
ry is very small, though many content themselves with 
cheap amusements, and waste their lives in researches 
of no importance. 

There is no snare more dangerous to busy and excuF« 
give minds, than the cobwebs of petty inquisitiveness, 
which entangle them in trivial emplojrments and mi- 
nute studies, and detain them in a middle state, be- 
tween the tediousness of total inactivity, and the fatigue 
of laborious efforts, enchant them at once with ease 
and novelty, and vitiate them with the luxury of learn- 
ing. The necessity of doing something, and the fear 
of undertaking much, sinks the historian to a ffenealo- 
gist, the philosopher to a journalist of the weather, and 
the mathematician to a constructer of dials. 

It is happy when those who cannot content them- 
selves to be idle, nor resolve to be industrious, are at 
least employed without injury to others; but it seldom 
happens that we can contain ourselves long in a nea- 
trd state, or forbear to sink into vice, when we are no 
longer soaring towards virtue. 

Nugaculus was distinguished in his earlier vears by 
an uncommon livc^liness of imagination, quicKness of 
sagacity, and extent of knowledge. When he entered 
into life, he applied himself with particular inquisitive- 
ness to examme the various motives of human actions, 
the complicated influence of mingled affections, the dif- 
ferent modifications of interest and ambition, and the 
various causes of miscarriage and success both in pub- 
lick and private affairs. 

Though his friends did not discover to what purpose 
all these observations were collected, or how Nugaculus 
would much improve his virtue or his fortime by an 
incessant attention to changes of countenance, bursts 
of inconsideration, sallies of passion, and all the other 
<?asualties by which he used to trace a character, y^t 
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they could not deny the study of human nature to be 
worthy of a wise man ; they therefore flattered his va- 
nity^ applauded his discoveries^ and listened with sub* 
missive modesty to his lectures on the uncertainty of 
inclination^ the weakness of resolves^ and the instabili-' 
ty of temper, to his account of the Various motives 
which a^tate the mind, and his ridicule of the modem 
dream of a ruling passion. 

Such was the first incitement of Nugaculus to a close 
inspection into the conduct of mankind. He had no 
interest in view, and therefore no design of supplanta- 
tion ; he had no malevolence, and therefore detected 
faults without any intention to expose them; but having 
once found the art of engaging his attention upon others, 
he had no inclination to call it back to himself, but has 
passed his time in keeping a watchful eye upon every 
rising character, and lived upon a small estate without 
any thought of increasing it. 

He is, by continual application, become a general 
master of secret history, and can give an account of the 
intrigues, private marriages, competitions, and strata- 
gems, of half a century. He knows the mortgages upon 
every man's estate, the terms upon which every spend- 
thrift raises his money, the real and reputed fortune of 
every lady, the jointure stipulated by every contract, 
and {he expectations of every family from maiden aunts 
' and childless acquaintances. He can relate the econo- 
my of every house, knows how much one man's cellar 
is robbed by his butler, and the land of another linder- 
let by his steward ; he can tell where the manor-house 
is falling, though large sums are yearly paid for repairs ; 
and where the tenants are felling woods without the 
consent of the owner. 

To obtain all this intelligence, he is inadvertently 
guilty of a thousand acts of treachery. He sees no 
man's servant without draining him of his trust ; he 
enters no family without flattering the children into dis- 
coveries ; he is a perpetual spy upon the doors of his 
neighbours ; and knows by long experience, at what- 
ever distance, the looks of a creditor, a borrower, a 
lover, and a pimp. 

Nugaculus is not ill-natured, and therefore his indu«- 
try has not hitherto been very mischievous to others, or 
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dangerous to himself; but since he cannot enjoy this 
knowledge but by discovering it^ and^ if he had no 
other motive to loquacity^ is obliged to traffick like the 
chymistSy and purchase one secret with another ; he is 
every day more hated as he is more known^ for he is 
considered by ^eat numbers as one that has their fame 
and their happmess in his power^ and no man can much 
love him of whom he lives in fear. 

Thus has an intention, innocent at first, if not lauda- 
ble, the intention of regulating his own behaviour by 
the experience of others, by an accidental declension of 
minuteness, betrayed Nugaculus, not only to a foolish, 
but vicious waste of a life which might nave been ho- 
nourablv passed in publick services, or domestick vir- 
tues. He has' lost his original intention, and given up 
his mind to employments that engross, but do not im- 
prove it. 



No. 104. SATURDAY, MARCH 16', 1751. 



— --Nihil est quod credere de se 

Non possit J ur. 

None e'er rejects hyperboles of prai»e. 

The apparent insufficiency of every individual to his 
own happiness or safety, compels us to seek from one 
another assistance and support. The necessity of joint 
efforts for the execution of any great or extensive de- 
sign, the variety of powers disseminated in the species, 
and the proportion between the defects and exceUencies 
of different persons, demand an interchange of help, 
and communication of intelligence, and by frequent 
reciprocations of beneficence unite mankind in society 
and friendship. 

If it can be imagined that there ever was a time 
when the inhabitants of any country were in a state of 
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equality^ without distinction of rank, or peculiarity of 
possessions^ "it is reasonable to believe that every man 
was t&en loved in proportion as he could contribute by 
his strength, or his skill, to the supply of natural wants ; 
there was then little room for peevish dislike, or capri«- 
doos €ftvour : the affection admitted into the heart was 
rather esteem than tenderness ; and kindness was only 
purchased by benefits. But when by force or policy, 
by wisdom or by fortune, property and superiority were 
introduced and established, so that many were condem-^ 
ned to labour for the support of a few, then they whose 
possessions swelled above their wants, naturally laid out 
their superfluities upon pleasure ; and those who could 
not gain friendship by necessary offices, endeavoured to 
promote their interest by luxurious gratifications, and to 
create needs, which they might be courted to supply. 

the desires of mankind are much more numerous 
than thdlr attainments, and the capacity of imagination 
much larger than actual enjoyment. Multitudes are 
therefore unsatisfied with their allotment ; and he that 
hopes to improve his condition by the favour of ano- 
ther, and eitner finds no room for the exertion of great 
qaalities, or perceives himself excelled by his rivals, 
will, by other expedients, endejivour to become agree- 
able where he cannot be important, and learn, by de« 
grees, to number the art of ple^ng among the most 
use^l studies, and most valuable acquisitions. 

This art, like others, is cultivated in proportion to its 
usefulness, and will always flourish most where.«it is 
most rewarded; for tins reason we find it practised 
with great assiduity under absolute governments, where 
honours and riches are in the hands of one man, whom 
all endeavour to propitiate, and who soon becomes so 
much accustomed to compliance and ofliciousness, as 
not easily to find, in the most delicate address, that no- 
velty wmch is necessary to procure attention. 

It is discovered by a very few experiments, that no 
man is much pleased with a companion, who does not 
increase, in some respect, his fonaness of himself; and, 
therefore, he that wishes rather to be led forward to 
prosperity by the gentle hand of favour, than to force 
nis way by labour and merit, must consider with more 
Vol. III. N 
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care how to display his patron's excellencies than his 
own ; that whenever he approaches^ he may fill the ima- 
gination with pleasing dreams^ and chase away disgust 
and weariness by a perpetual succession of delightful 



This may^ indeed^ sometimes be effected by turning 
the attention upon advantages which are really posses- 
sed^ or upon prospects which reason spreads before 
hope ; for whoever can deserve or require to be courted, 
has generally^ either from nature or from fortune, gifts, 
which he may review with satisfaction, and of which, 
when he is artfully recalled to the contemplation, he 
will seldom be displeased. 

But those who have once degraded their understand- 
ing to an application only to the passions, and who have 
learned to derive hope from any other sources than in- 
dustry and virtue, seldom retain dignity and magnani- 
mity sufficient to defend them against the constant re- 
currence of temptation to falsehood. He that is too 
desirous to be loved, will soon learn to flatter, and when 
he has exhausted all the variations of honest praise, and 
can delight no longer with the civility of truth, he will 
invent new topicks of panegyrick, and break out into 
raptures at virtues and Jbeauties conferred by himself. 

The drudgeries of dependance would, indeed, be ag- 
gravated by hopelessQess of success, if no indulgence 
was allowed to adulation. He that will obstinately con- 
fine his patron to hear only the commendations which 
he deserves, will soon be forced to give way to others 
that regale him with more compass of musick. The 
greatest human virtue bears no proportion to human 
vanity. We always think ourselves better than we are, 
and are generally desirous that others should think us 
still better than we think ourselves. To praise us for 
actions or dispositions which deserve praise, is not to 
confer a benefit, but to pay a tribute. We haVe al- 
ways pretensions to fame, which, in our own hearts, we 
know to be disputable, and which we are desirous to 
strengthen by a new suffrage; we have always hopes 
which we suspect to be fallacious, and of which we 
eagerly snatch at every confirmation. 
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It m»f, indeed^ be proper to make the first approaches 
under the conduct of tnlth, and to secure credit to fu* 
ture encomiums, by such praise as may be ratified by 
the conscience ; but the mind once habituated to the 
lusciousness of eulc^, becomes, in a short time, nice and 
&stidiou8, and, like a vitiated pahite, is incessantly cal- 
ling for l^her gratifications. 

It 18 scarcely credible to what degree discernment 
may be dazzled by the mist of pride, and wisdom in« 
fiituated by the intoxication of flattery ; or how low the 
genius may descend by successive gradations of servi* 
hty, and how swifUy it may fidl down tjie precipice of 
fidbeheod. No man can, indeed, observe, without indig- 
nation, on. what names, both of ancient and modem 
times, the utmost exuberance of praise hasbeen lavished, 
sod by what hands it has been bestowed. It has never 
yet b^n found, that the tyrant, the i^underer, the op- 
pressOT, the most hateful of the hateful, the most profli- 
gate of the profligate, have been denied any celebrations 
which they were willing to purchase, or that wicked- 
ness and fc^y have not found correspondent flatterers 
through all their subordinations, except when they have 
been associated with avaric&or poverty, and have want- 
ed either inclination or ability to hire a panegyrist. 

As there is no character so deformed as to firisht a- 
way from it the prostitutes of praise, there is no degree 
of encomiastick veneration which pride has refused. 
The emperors of Rome suffered themselves to be wor- 
shiped in their/ lives with alters and sacrifices; and, in 
an age more enlightened, the terms peculiar to the 
praise and worship of the Supreme Being, have been 
applied to vrretehes whom it was the reproach of hu- 
manity to number among men; and, whom nothing 
but riches or power hindered those that read or wrote 
their deification, firom hunting into the toils of justice, 
as disturbers of the peace of nature. 

There are, indeed, many among the poetical flatter- 
ers, who must be resigned to infi^my without vindica- 
tion, and whom we must confess to have deserted the 
cause of virtue for pa^ : they have committed, against 
ftdl conviction, the cnme of oUiterating the distinctians 
between good and evil, and, instead of opposing the 
N 2 
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encroachments of vice^ have incited her progress^ and 
celebrated her conquests But there is a lower class of 
sycophants^ whose understanding has not made them 
capable of equal guilt. Every man of high rank is sur- 
rounded wiUi numbers^ who have no other rule of 
thought or action^ than his maxims^ and his conduct ; 
whom the honour of being numbered amon^ his ac- 
quaintance reconciles to all his vices^ and all his absur- 
dities ; and who easily persuade themselves to esteem 
him^ by whose regard they consider themselves as dis- 
tinguished and exalted. 

It is dangerous for mean minds to venture themselves 
within the sphere of greatness. Stupidity is soobl 
blinded by the splendour of wealth, and cowardice is 
easily fettered in the shackles of dependance. To s<^cit 
patronage, is, a^ least, in the event, to set virtue to sale. 
None can be pleased without |H*aise, and few can be 
praised without ^sehood ; few can be assiduous with- 
out servility, and none can be servile without corrupt 
tion. 



No. 105. TUESDAY, MARCH 19. 175U 



-Animorum 



ImpuUu, et cctca magnaque cupidine duciu Jxrv. 

Vain man runs headlong, to caprice resign'd ; 
Impell'd by passion, and with folly blind! 

I WAS lately considering, among other subjects of spe- 
culation, the new attempt of an universal register, an 
office, in which every man may lodge an account of 
his superfluities and wants, of whatever he desires to 
purchase or to sell. My imagination soon presented to 
me the latitude to which this design may be extended 
^by integrity and industry, and the advantages which 
may be justly hoped from a general mart of intelligence, 
when once its reputation shall be so established^ that 
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neither reproach nor fraud shall be feaitd fitim it; 
when an apfilication to it dhall not be oeniured as the 
last resource of desperation, nor its informations sus- 
pected as the fortuitous si^gestions of men obliged not 
to appear i^orant A place where every exuberance 
may be discharged, and every deficiency supplied; 
where every lawful ])a8sion ma;^ find its gratifications, 
and every honest curiosity receive satis&cdon ; where 
the stock of a nation, pecuniary and intellectual, may 
he brought togetho*, and where all conditions of hu- 
manity may hope to find relief, pleasure, and accom- 
modation ; must equally deserve the attention of the 
morchant and philosopher, of him who mingles in the 
tomult of business, and him who only lives to amuse 
himself with the various employments and pursuits of 
others. Nor will it be an uninstructing school to the 
greatest masters of method and dispatch, if such mul- 
tiplicity can be preserved from embarrassment, and 
sach tumult £rom inaccuracy. 

While I was concerting this splendid project, and 
filling my thoughts with its regulation, its convenien- 
* cieSj its variety, and its consequences, I sunk gradually 
into slumber : but the same images, though less distinct, 
still continued to fioat upon my fancy. I perceived 
myself at the gate of an immense' edifice, where innu- 
merable multitudes were passing without confusion; 
every face on which I fixed my eyes, seemed settled in 
the contemplation of some important purpose, and eve- 
ry foot was hastened by eagerness and expectation. I 
followed the crowd without knowing whither I should 
be drawn, and remamed a while in the unpleasing state 
of an idler, where all other beings were busy, giving 
pkce every moment to those who had more importance 
m their looks. Ashamed to stand ignorant, and afraid 
to ask questions, at last I saw a lady sweeping by me, 
whom, by the quickness of her eyes, the agility of her 
steps, and a mixture of levity and impatience, I knew 
to be my long-loved protectress, Curiositv. *' Great 
'"goddess," said I, " may thy votary be permitted to 
" implore thy favour ; if^'^thou hast been my directress 
" from the first dawn of reason ; if I have followed thee 
'* throu^.the maze of life with invariable fidelity; if 
N 3 
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'^ I have tamed to ererj new call, and quitted at thy 
^' nod one pursuit for another; if I have never stopped 
'' at the invitations of fortune^ nor forgot thy authority 
^' in the bowers of pleasure; inform me now whither 
'^ chance has conducted me." 

'^ Thou art now/' replied the smiling power, " in 
'^ the presence of Justice and of Truth^ whom ibe fa- 
'* ther of the gods and men has sent down to register 
'^ the demands and pretensions of mankind, that the 
" world may at last be reduced to order^ and that none 
'' may complain hereafter of being doomed to tasks for 
" which they are unqualified, of possessing faculties for 
'^ which they cannot find employment, or virtues that 
'' languish unobserved for want of c^portonities to ex- 
" ert them, of being encumbered with superfluities 
'' which they would willingly resign, or of wasting a- 
'' way in desires which ou^t to be satisfied. Justice 
*' is now to examine every man's wishes, and Truth ic 
'' to record them ; let us approach, and observe the 
^' progress of this great transaction." 

She then moved forward, and Truth, who knew her 
among the most fiiithful of her followers, beckoned • 
her to advance, till we were placed near the seat of Jus- 
tice. The first who required the assistance of the of- 
fice, came forward with a slow pace, and tumour of dig- 
nity, and shaking a weighty purse in his hand, demand- 
ed to be registered by Truth, as the Maecenas of the 
present age, the chief encourager of literary merit, to 
whom men, of learning and wit might apply in any ex- 
igence or distress with certainty of succour. Justice 
very mildly inquired, whether he had calculated the . 
expense of such a declaration ? Whether he had been 
informed what number of petitioners would swarm a- 
bout him ? Whether he could distinguish idleness and 
negligence from calamity, ostentation from knowledge, 
or vivacity from wit.?' To these questions he seemed 
not well provided with a reply, but repeated his desire 
to be recorded as a patron. Justice then offered to 
register his proposal on these conditions^ that he should 
never suffer himself to he flattered; that he should 
never delay an audience when he had nothing to do; 
and that he should never encourage followers without 
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intending to tewsrd them. These terms were too hard 
to be accepted ; for what, said he^ is the end of patron* 
age^ bat the pleasure of reading dedications, holdinjf 
multitudes in suspense, and enjo3dng their hopes, their 
fears, and their anxiety, flattering them to assiduity, and, 
kit last, dismissing them for impatience ? Justice heard 
his confession, and ordered his name to be posted upon 
the gate «nong cheats and robbers, and publick nui- 
sances, which sJl were by that notice warned to avoid. 

Another required to be made known as the discov- 
erer of a new art of education, by which languages and 
sciences might be taught to all capacities, and afi incli- 
nations, without fear of punishment, pain of confine- 
ment, loss of any part of the gay mien of ignorance, or 
any obstruction of the necessary progress in dress, 
dancing, or cards. 

Justice and Truth did not trouble this great adept 
with many inquiries ; but finding his address awkward, 
and his speech barbarous, order^ him to be registered 
as a tall fellow who wanted emplo3rment, and might 
serve in any post where the knowledge of reading and 
writing was not required. 

A man of a very grave and philosophick aspect, re- 
quired notice to be given of his intention to set out, a 
certain day, on a submarine voyage, and of his willuiff- 
ness to take in passengers for no more than double the 
price at which they might sail above water. His desire 
was granted, and he retired to a convenient stand, in 
expectation of filling his ship, and growing rich in a 
short time by the secrecy, safety, and expedition of the 
passage. 

Another desired to advertise the curious, that he had^ 
for the advancement of true knowledge, contrived an 
optical instrument, by which those who laid out their 
industry on memorials of the changes of the wind, miffht 
observe the direction of the weather-cocks on the ni- 
therside of the lunar world. 

Another wished to be known as the author of an in- 
vention, by which cities or kingdoms might be made 
warm in winter by a single fire, a kettle, and pipe. 
Another had a vehicle by which a man might bid defi- 
ance to floods, and continue floating in an inundation. 
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without any iaconvenience, till the water should sub- 
side. Justice considered these projects as of no impor- 
tance but to their authors^ and therefore scarcely con- 
descended to examine them; but Truth refused to 
admit them into the register. 

Twenty different pretenders came in one hour to give 
notice of an universal medicine, by which all diseases 
might be cured or prevented, and life protracted beyond 
the age of Nestor. But Justice informed them, that 
one universal medicine was sufficient, and she would 
delay the notification till she saw who could longest 
preserve his own life. 

A thousand other claims and offers were exhibited 
and examined. I remarked, among this mighty multi- 
tude, that, of intelleetual advantages, many had great 
exuberance, and few confessed any want; of every art 
there were a hundred professors for a single pupil ; but 
of other attainments, such as riches, honours, and pre- 
ferments, I found none that had too much, but thousands 
and ten thousands that thought themselves entitled to 
a larger dividend. 

It often happened, that old misers, and women roarri? 
ed at the close of Hfe, advertised their want of chil- 
dren ; nor was it uncommon for those who had a nume- 
rous offspring, to give notice of a son or daughter to be 
spared ; but, though appearances promised well on both 
sides, the bargain seldom succeeded ; for they soon lost 
their inclination to adopted children, and proclaimed 
their intentions to promote some scheme of publick cha- 
rity: a thousand proposals were immediately made, 
among which they hesitated, till death precluded the 
decision. 

As I stood looking on this scene of confusion. Truth 
condescended to ask me, what was my business at her 
office? I was struck with the unexpected question, 
and awaked by my efforts to answer it. 
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No. 106. SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1751. 



Opinionum commenta delet dies, naiurce Judicia conjlrmat, Cic. 

Time obliterates the fictions of opinion, and confirms the de^ 
cisions of nature. 

It is necessary to the success of flattery, that it be accom- 
modate to particular circumstances or characters, and 
enter the heart on that side where the passions stand 
ready to receive it. A lady seldom listens with atten- 
tion to any praise but that of her beauty ; a merchant 
always expects to hear of his influence at the bank, his 
importance on the exchange, the height of his credit, 
and the extent of his traiSck : and the author will 
scarcely be pleased without lamentations of the neglect 
of learning, the conspiracies against genius, and the slow 
progress of merit, or some praises of the magnanimity 
of those who encounter poverty and contempt in the 
cause of knowledge, and trust for the reward pf their 
labours to the judgment apd gratitude of posteri^. 

An assurance ofunfading laurels, and immortal repu- 
tation, is the settled reciprocation of civility between 
amicable writers. To raise monuments more durable than 
brass, and more conspicuous than pyramids, has been long 
the common boast of literature; but, among the innu- 
merable architects that erect columns to themselves, far 
the greater part, either for want of durable materials, or 
of art to dispose them, see their edifices perish as they 
are towering to completion, and those few that for a 
while attract the eye of mankind, are generally weak in 
the foundation, and soon sink by the saps of time. 

No place affords a more striking conviction of the va- 
nity of human hopes, than a publick library ; for who 
can see the wall crowded on every side by mighty vo- 
lumes, the works of laborious meditation, and accurate 
inquiry, now scarcely known but by the catalogue, and 
preserved only to increase the pomp of learning, without 
considering how many hours have been wasted in vain 
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endeavours^ how often imagination has anticipated the 
praises of futurity^ how many statues have risen to the 
eye of vanity, how many ideal converts have elevated 
zeal, how often wit has exulted in the eternal infamy of 
his antagonists, and dogmatism has delighted in the 
gradual advances of his authority, the immutability of 
his decrees, and the perpetuity of his pow^er ? 



-N'on unquam dedit 



Documentafors majoraj quamfragUi loco 
Starent superbi. 

Insulting chance ne'er callM with louder voice, 
On swelling mortals to be proud no more. 

Of the innumerable authors whose performances are 
thus treasured up in magnificent obscurity, most are 
forgotten, because they never deserved to be remem- 
bered, and owed the honours which they once obtained, 
not to judgment or to genius, to labour or to art, but to 
the prejudice of faction, the stratagem of intrigue, or the 
servflity of adulation. 

Nothing is more common than to find men whose 
works are now totally neglected, mentioned with praises 
by their contemporaries, as the oracles of their age, and 
the legislators of science. Curiosity is naturally exci- 
ted, their volumes after long inquiry are found, but sel- 
dom reward the labour of the search. Every period of 
time has produced these bubbles of artificial fame, which 
are kept up a while by the breath of fashion, and then 
break at once, and are annihilated. The learned o^en 
bewail the loss of£ ancient writers whose characters have 
survived their works ; but, perhaps, if we could now 
retrieve them, we should find them only the Granvilles, 
Montagues, Stepneys, and Sheffields of their time, and 
wonder by what infatuation or caprice they could be 
raised to notice. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that many have sunk 
into oblivion, whom it were unjust to number with this 
despicable class. Various kinds of literary fimie seem 
destined to various measures of durationr Some spread 
into exuberance with a very speedy growth, but soon 
wither and decay ; some rise more slowly, but last long. 
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Pamassua has its flowers of transient fragrance^ as well 
as it oaks of towering height^ and its laurels of eternal 
verdure. 

Ainon^ those whose reputation is exhausted in a short 
time by its own luxuriance^ are the writers who take 
advantage of present incidents or characters which 
strongly interest the passions^ and engage universal at* 
tention. It is not difficult to obtain readers^ when we 
discuss a question which every one is desirous to un- 
derstand, which is debated in every assembly, and has 
divided the nation into parties ; or when ^e display the 
&ults or virtues of him whose public conduct has made 
almost every man his enemy or his friend. To the 
quick circulation of such productions all the motives of 
interest and vanity concur ; the disputant enlarges his 
knoivledge, the zealot animates his passion, and every 
man is desirous to inform himself concerning affairs so 
vehemently agitated and variously represented. 

It is scarcely to be imagined, through how many sub- 
ordinations of interest the ardour of party is diffused ; 
and what multitudes fancy themselves affected by every 
satire or panegyrick on a man of eminence. Whoever 
has, at any time, taken occasion to mention him with 
praise or blame, whoever happens to love or hate any 
of his adherents, as he wishes to confirm his opinion, 
and to strengthen his party, will diligently peruse eve- 
ry paper from which he can hope for sentiments like 
his own. An object, however small in itself, if placed 
near to the eye, will engross all the rays of light ; and 
a transaction, however trivial, swells into importance 
when it presses immediately on our attention. He that 
shall peruse the political pamphlets of any past reign, 
will wonder why they were so eagerly read, or so loud- 
ly praised. Many of the performances which had pow- 
er to inflame factions, and fill a kingdom with confusion, 
have now very little effect upon a frigid critick ; and 
the time is coming, when the compositions of later hire- 
lings shall lie equally despised. In proportion as those 
"who write on temporary subjects are exalted above 
their merit at first, tney are afterwards depressed below 
it; nor can the brightest elegance of diction, or most 
artful subtility of reasoning, hope for much esteem 
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firom those whose regard is no longer quickened by cit- 
riosity or pride. 

It is, indeed, the fate of controvertists, even when 
they contend for philosophical or theological truth, to 
be soon laid aside and slighted. Either the question is 
decided, and there is no more place for doubt and op- 
position^ or mankind despair of understanding it ; and 
growing vreary of disturbance, content themselves with 
quiet ignorance, and refuse to be harassed with labours 
which they have no hopes of recompensing with know- 
ledge. 

The authors of new discoveries may surely expect 
to be reckoned among those whose writings are secure 
of veneration : yet it often happens that the general re- 
ception of a doctrine obscures ihe books in which it was 
delivered. When any tenet is generally received and 
adopted as an incontrovertible principle, we seldom look 
back to the arguments upon which it was first establish- 
ed, or can bear that tediousness of deduction, and mul- 
tiplicity of evidence, by which its author was forced to 
reconcile it to prejudice, and fortify it in the weakness 
of novelty against obstinacy and envy. 

It is well Known how much of our philosophy is de- 
rived from Boyle's discovery of the qualities of the air; 
yet of those who now adopt or enlarge his theory, very 
few have read the detail of his experiments. His name 
is, indeed, reverenced ; but his works are neglected : 
we are contented to know, that he conquered his op- 
ponents, without inquiring what cavils were produced 
against him, or by what proofs they were confuted. 

Some writers apply themselves to studies boundless 
and inexhaustible, as experiments in natural philoso- 
phy. These are always lost in successive compilations, 
as new advances are made, and former observations 
become more familiar. Others spend their lives in re- 
marks on language, or explanations of antiquities, and 
only afford materials for lexicographers and commenta- 
tors, who are themselves overwhelmed by subsequent 
collectors, that equally destroy the memory of their 
predecessors by amplification, transposition, or contrac- 
tion. Every new system of nature gives birth to a 
swarm of expositors, whose business is to explain and 
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illustrate it^ and who can hope to exist no longer than 
the founder of their sect preserves his reputation. 

There are, dndeed^ few kinds of composition from 
which an author, however learned or ingenious, can 
hope a long continuance of fame. He yimo has care- 
fuuy studied human nature, and can well describe it, 
may with most reason flatter his ambition. Bacon, 
among all his pretensions to the regard of posterity, 
seems to have pleased himself chiefly with his Essays, 
ichick came home to men's business and bosoms^ and of 
which, therefore, he declares his expectation, that they 
will live as Ions as hooks last. It may, however, satisfy 
an honest and benevolent mind to have been usefiu, 
though less conspicuous ; nor will he that extends his 
hope to higher rewards, be so much anxious to obtain 
praise, as to discharge the duty which Providence as« 
signs him. 



No. 107. TUESDAY, MARCH 26, 1751. 



JSXhrnU Ig^^ttr cmOendere vertibui amho 

Ctepere : aiternos mumt mcministe volebanU Viao. 

On themes alternate now the swoons recite ;\ 

The muses in alternate themes delight. Ei^PHivsToir. 

Among the various censures, which the unavoidable 
comparison of my performances with those of my pre- 
decessors has produced, there is none more general than 
that of uniformity. Many of my readers remark the 
want of those changes of colours, which formerly fed 
the attention with unexhausted novelty, and of that in- 
termixture of subjects, or alternation of manner, by 
which other writers relieved weariness, and awakened 
expectation. 

I have, indeed, hitherto avoided the practice of uni- 
ting gay and solemn subjects in the same paper, because 
Vol. III. O 
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it seems absurd for an author to counteract himself^ to 
press at once with equal force upon both parts of the 
intellectual balance^ or give medicines^ which, like the 
double poison of Dryden, destroy the force of one ano- 
ther. 1 have endeavoured sometimes to divert, and 
sometimes to elevate ; but have imagined it an useless 
attempt to disturb merriment by solemnity, or interrupt 
seriousness by drolleiy. Yet I shall this day publish 
two letters of very different tendency, which I hope, 
like tragi-comedy, may chance to please even when they 
are not critically approved. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
DEAR SIR, 

Though, as my mamma tells me, I am too youog to talk 
at the table, I have ffreat pleasure in listening to the 
conversation of learned men, especially when they dis- 
course of things which I do not understand ; and have, 
therefore, been of late particularly delighted with many 
disputes about the alteration of the stifle, which, they say, 
is to be made by act of parliament. 

One day when my mamma was gone out of the roonj, 
i asked a very great scholar what the style was ? He 
told me, he was afraid I should hardly understand him 
when he informed me, that it 'was the stated and estab- 
lished method of computing time. It was not, kideed^ 
likely that I should understand him ; for I never yet 
knew time computed in my life, nor can imagine why 
we should be at so much trouble to count what we can- 
not keep. He did not tell me whether we are to count 
the time past, or the time to cotne; but I have consi- 
dered them both by myself, and think it as foolish to 
count time that is gone, as money that is spent ; and as 
for the time which is to come, it only seems farther off 
by counting ; and, therefore, when any pleasure is pro- 
mised me, I always think of the time as little as I can. 

I have since listened very attentively to eveiry one 
that talked upon the subject, of whom the greater part 
seem not to understand it better than myself; for though 
they often hint how much the nation has been mistaken, 
and rejoice that we are at last growing wiser than oar 
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ancestors, I have never been able to discover from them^ 
that any body has died sooner or been married later for 
counting time wrong; and, therefore^ I began to fimcy 
that there was a great bustle with little consequence. 

At last two friends of my papa^ Mr. Cyde^ and Mr. 
Starlight^ beings it seems, both of high learning, and 
able to make an almanack, began to tsuk about the new 
style. Sweet Mr. Starlight— I am sure I shall love his 
name as long as I live ; for he told Cycle roundly, with 
a fierce look, that we should never be right without a 
^ear of confusion. Dear Mr. Rambler, did you ever 
hear any thing so charming F a whole year of confu- 
sion ! When there has been a rout at mamma's, I have 
thought one night of confusion worth a thousand nichts 
of rest ; and if I can but see a year of confusion, a whole 
year of cards in one room, and dancings* in another, 
here a fi^st, and there a masquerade, and plays, and 
coaches, and hurries, and messages, and milliners, and 
raps at the door, and visits, and frolicks, and new fa- 
shions, I shall not care what they do with the rest of 
the time, nor whether th^ coupt it by the old style or 
the new ; for I am resolved to break loose from the nur« 
sery in die tumult, and play my part amcfng the rest ; 
and it will be Atrange if I cannot get a husband and a 
chariot in the year of confusion. 

Cycle, who is neither so younff nor so handsome as 
Starlight, very gravely maintamed, that all the perplex- 
ity may be avoided by leaping over eleven days in the 
reckoning; and indeed, if it should come only to this, 
I think the new style is a delightful thing ; for my mam- 
ma says I shall go to court when I am sixteen, and if 
they can but contrive often to leap over eleven days to- 
gether, the months of restraint will soon be at an end. 
t*is atrange, that with all the plots that have been laid 
i^ainst time, they could never kill it by act of par- 
liament before. Dear Sir, if you have any vote or in* 
terest, get them but for once to destroy eleven months, 
and then I shall be as old as some married ladies. But 
diis is desired only if you think they will not comply 
with Mr. Starlight's scheme ; for nothing surely could 
please me like a year of confosion, when I shall no lon- 
ger be fixed this hour to my pen, and the next to my 
O 2 
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needle^ or wait at home for the dancing-master one 
day^ and the next for the masick-master^ but run from 
ball to ball^ and from drum to drum ; and spend all 
my time without tasks^ and without account^ and go 
out without telling whither^ and come home without 
regard to prescribe hours^ or family rules. 
I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
\ Properantia. 

Mr. rambler, 

I WAS seized this morning with an unusual pensiv«ness, 
and, finding that books only served to heighten it^ took 
a ramble into the fields, in hopes of relief and invigo-* 
ration from the keenness of the air and brightness of the 
sun. 

As I wandered wrapped up in thought, my eye» 
were struck with the hospital for the reception of d^ 
serted infants, which I suryeyed with pleasure, till, by 
a natural train of sentiment, I began to reflect on tlie 
fate of the mothei^. For to what shelter can they fly ? 
Only to the ^rms of their betrayer, which perhaps are 
now no longer open to receive them ; and then hewr 
quick must be the transition from deluded virtue -to 
shameless guilt, and from shameless guilt to hopeless 
wretchedness } 

The anguish that I felt, left me no rest till I had, by 
your means, addressed myself to the publick on behalf 
of those ^lom creatures, the women of the town ; 
whose misery here might satisfy the most rigorous cen- 
sor, and whose participation of our common nature 
might surely induce us to endeavour, at least, their 
preservation firom eternal punishment. 

These were all once, if not virtuous, at least innocent ; 
and might still have continued blameless and easy, but 
fyr the art? and insinuations of those whose rank, for- 
tune, or education, furnished them with means to cor- 
rupt or to delude diem. Let the libertine reflect a mo- 
ment on the situation of that woman> who, being forsa* 
ken by her betrayer, is reduced to the necessity of tum<« 
ing prostitute for bread, and judge of the enormity of 
his guilt by the evils which it prepuces. 
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It cannot be doabted but that numbers follow this 
dreadful course of life with shame^ horrour^ and regret ; 
but where can they hope for refage ? •* The world U 
*' not their JHend, nor the world's law" Their siffhs, 
and tears, an^ groans, are criminal in the eye of their 
tyrants, the bully and the bawd, who fatten on their 
misery, atid threaten them with want or a gaol, if they 
show the least design of escaping from their bondage. 

•^ To wipe all tears from off all fiices," is a task too 
hard for mortals ; but to alleviate misfortunes is ofle^ 
within the most limited power : yet the opportunities 
which every day affords of relieving the most wretched 
of human beings are overlooked and neglected, with 
equal disregard of policy and goodness. 

There are places, indeed, set apart, to which these 
unhappy creatures may resort, when the diseases of in- 
oontinenoe seize upon them ; but if they obtain a cure, 
to what are they reduced ? Either to return with the 
small remains of beauty to their former guilt, or perish 
in the streets with nakedness and hunger. 

How frequentlv have the gay and thoughtless, in 
their evening firoudcs, seen a band of these miserable 
females, covered with rags, shivering with cold, and 
pining with hunger; and, without either pitying their 
calamities, or reflecting upon the cruelty of tiiose who 
perhaps first seduced Uiem by caresses of fondness, or 
«Qagmficence of promises, go on to reduce others to the 
same wretchedness by the same means I 

To stop the increase of this deplorable multitude, is 
undoubtedly the first and most pressing consideration. 
To prevent evil is the ^eat end of government, the end 
forwhidi vigilance and severity are properly employed. 
But surely those, whom passion or interest have already 
depraved, have some claim to compassion, from beings 
equally frail and fallible with themselves. Nor will 
they long groan in their present afilictions, if none were 
to refuse them relief, but those that owe their exemp- 
tion from the same distress only to their wisdom and 
their virtue. I am, &c. 

Amicus. 
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-Sapere aude. 



Incipe. Vivendi recfe qniprorogat horam^ 

Rutticus expectat dum dejluat amnit :■ at iUe 

LabUur, 4* ^^**^ ^^ omne voluHUt teuum* Haiu 

Begin, be bold» and venture to be ^ise f 

He who defers his work from day to day. 

Does on a river^s bank expecting stay. 

Till the whole stream, which stop'd him, should be gone. 

That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on. 

Cowley, 

An ancient poet, unreasonably discontented at the pre- 
sent state of things, which his system of opinkHi» oblig- 
ed him to represent in its worst form, has observed ef 
the earth, '^ tnat its greater part is covered by the unin* 
'' habited ocean ; that of the rest some is encmnbered 
'* with naked mountains, and some lost under barren 
'' sands; some scorched with miintermitted heat, and 
*^ some petrified with perpetual £ro6t; so that only a 
" few regions remain for the production of fruits, 
'* the pasture of cattle, and the accommodation of man.'' 

The same observation may be transferred to the time « 
allotted us in our present state. When we have deduct- 
ed all that is absorbed in sleq), all that is inevitably ap^ 
propriated to the demands of nature, or irresistibly en- 
grossed by the tyranny of custom ; iJI that passes in re- 
gulating the superficial decorations of life, or is given 
up in 3ie reciprocations of civility to the disposal of 
others; all that is torn from us by the violence of dis- 
ease, or stolen imperceptibly away by lassitude and lan- 
guor ; we shall find that part of our duration very small 
of which we can truly call ourselves masters, or which 
we can spend wholly at our own choice. Many of our 
hours are lost in a rotation of petty cares, in a constant 
recurrence of the same employments ; many of our pro- 
visions for ease or happiness are always exhausted by 
the present day ; and a great part of our existence 
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terres no other purpose^ than that of enabling us to 
enjoy the rest. 

W the few moments which are left in our disposal, 
it faiay reasonably be expected, that we should be so 
frugal, as to let none of uiem slip from ns without some 
eqmvalent : and perhaps it might be found; that as the 
efffth, however straitened by rocks and waters, is capa- 
ble (^ producing more than all its inhabitants are able 
to consume, our Hves, though much contracted by inci- 
dental distraction, would yet afford us a large space var- 
cant to the exercise of reason and virtue ; Inat we want 
not time, but diligence, for gr^t performances; and 
that we squander much of our ^llowanc^, even while 
we think it sparing and insufficient. 

This natural and necessary comminution of our lives, 
perhaps, often makes us insensible of the negligence 
with which we suffer them to slide away. We never 
consider ourselves as possessed at once of time suffici- 
ent for any great design,* and therefore indulge our- 
selves in fortuitous amusements. We think it unne- 
cessary to take an account of a few supernumerary mo- 
ments, which, however employed, could have produced 
little advantage, and which were exposed to a thousand 
chances of disturbance and interruption. 

It is observable that, either by nature or by habit, our 
Acuities are fitted to images of a certain extent, to which 
we adjust great things by division, and little things by 
accumulation. Of extensive surfaces we can only take 
a survey, as the parts succeed one another ; and atoms 
we cannot perceive till they are united into masses. 
Thus we break the vast periods of time into centuries 
and years ; and thus, if we would know the amount of 
moments, we must agglomerate diem into days and 
^veeivs. 

The proverbial oracles of our parsimonious ancestors 
have informed us, that the fatal waste of fortune is by 
small expenses, by the profusion of sums too little sin- 
gly to alarm our caution, and which we never suffer our- 
selves to consider together. Of the same kind is the 
prodigality of life ; he that hopes to look back hereafter 
with satisfaction upon past years, must learn to know 
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the firesent value of single minutes^ and endeavour to 
let no particle of time fafi useless to the ground. 

It is usual for those who are advised to the attain- 
* ment of any new qualification, to look upon themselves 
as required to change the general course of their con- 
duct, to dismiss business, and exclude pleasure, and to 
devote their days and nights to a particular attention. 
But all common degress of excellence are attainable at 
a lower price : he that should steadily and resolutely as* 
sign to any science or language those interstitial vacan* 
cies which intervene in the most crowded variety of di« 
version or employment, would find every day new irra« 
diations of knowledge, and discover how much more is 
to be hoped from frequency and perseverance, than 
from violent efforts and sudden desires ; efforts which 
are soon remitted when they encounter difficulty, and 
desires, which, if thfcy are indulged too often, will shake 
off the authority of reason, and range capriciously from 
one object to another. 

The disposition to d^er every important design to a 
time of leisure, and a state of settled uniformity, proceeds 
generally from a false estimate of the human powers. 
If we except those gigantick and stupendous intelligen- 
ces who are said to grasp a system by intuition, and 
bound forward from one series of conclusions to another, 
without regular steps through intermediate propositions, 
the most successful students make their advances in 
knowledge by short flights, between each of which the 
mind may lie at rest. For every single act of progres- 
sion a short time is sufficient ; and it is only necessary, 
that whenever that time is afforded, it be well employed. 

Few minds will be long confined to servile and labo- 
rious .meditation; and when a successful attack on 
knowledge has been made, the student recreates himself 
with the contemplation of his conquest, and forbears 
another incursion, till the new-acquired truth has be- 
come familiar, and'his curiosity calls upon him for fresh 
Ratifications. Whether the time of intermission is spent 
m company, or in solitude, in necessary business, or in 
voluntary levities, the understanding is equally abstract- 
ed from the object of inquiry ; but perhaps, if it be de- 
tained by occupations less pleading, it returns again to 
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Study with greater alacrity^ than when it is glutted with 
ideal pleasures, and surfeited with intemperance of ap- 
plication. He that will not suffer himself to be discou- 
raged by fimded impossibilities^ may sometimes find 
his abilities invigorated by the necessity of exerting 
them in short intervals, as the force of a current is in- 
creased by the contraction of its channel. 

From some cause like this it has probably proceeded, 
that among those who have contributed to the advance- 
ment of learnings many have risen to eminence in op- 
position to all the obstacles which external circumstan- 
ces could place in dieir way, amidst the tumult of busi- 
ness, the distresses of poverty, or the dissipations of a 
wandering and unsettl^ state. A great part of the life 
of Erasmus was one continual peregrination : ill supj^* 
ed ^th the gifls of fortune, and led from city to city, 
and firom kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of patrons 
and preferment, hopes which always flattered and al- 
ways deceived him ; he yet found means, by unshaken 
constancy, and a vigilant improvement of those hours, 
which, in the midst of the most restless activity, will 
remain unengaged, to write more than another in the 
same condition would have hoped to read. Compelled 
by want to attendance and solicitation, and so much 
versed in common life, that he has transmitted to us the 
roost perfect delineation of the manners of his age, he 
joined to his knowledge of the world, such application 
to books, that he will stand for ever in the first rank of 
literary heroes. How this proficiency was obtained he 
sufficiently discovers, by informing us, that the Praise 
of Folly, one of his most celebrated performances, was 
composed by him on the road to Italy; ne Mum illud 
tempos quo equofuit insidendum, UUteratis fahuUs terrere^ 
tur, lest the hours which he was obliged to spend on 
horseback should be tattled away without regai^d to lite- 
rature. 

An Italian* philosopher expressed in his motto, that 
time was his estate; an estate indeed, which will produce 
nothing without cultivation, but will always abundantly 
repay the labours of industiy, and satisfy the most ex- 
tensive desires, if no part of it be suffered to lie waste 
by negligence, to be overrun with noxious plants, or 
laid out lor show rather than for use. 
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Gratum esty quod patrlce civem populoque dedistif 

SifaciSf vtpatrice Ht idoneuft utUis agrii, 

Utilii et beuorum, et pads rebut agendit. 

Plurimum enim intereriU quibus artUmi, et qutbus 

Hunc tu moribut iiutituat. Juv. 

Grateful the gift ! a member to th^ state, 

If you that member useful shall create ; 

TrainM both to war, and, when the war shall cease, 

As fond, as fit t' improve the arts of peace. 

For much it boots which way you train your boy. 

The hopeful object of your future joy. Elphinstok. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

Though you seem to have taken a view sufficiently ex- 
tensive of the miseries of life, and have employed much 
of your speculation on mournful subjects, you have not 
yet exhausted the whole stock of human infelicity. 
There is still a species of wretchedness which escapes 
your observation, though it might supply you with 
many sage remarks, and salutary cautions. 

I cannot but imagine the start of attention awakened 
bv this welcome hint ; and at this instant see the Ram- 
bler snuffing his candle, rubbing his spectacles, stirring 
his fire, locking out interruption, and settling himsett 
in his easy chair, that he may enjoy a new calami^ 
without disturbance. For, whether it be that continu- 
ed sickness or misfortune has aquainted you only with 
the bitterness of being ; or that you imagine none but 
yourself abletodiscover what I suppose has been seen and 
felt bv all the inhabitants of the world:* whether you 
intena your writings as antidotal to the levity and mer- 
riment with which your rivals endeavour to attract the 
favour of the publick ; or fancy that you have some par- 
ticular powers of dolorous declamation, and warble out 
ymir groans with uncommon elegance or energy ; it is 
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certain that, whatever be your subject, mekhcholy for 
the most part bursts in upon your speculation, your ga- 
iety is quickly overcast, and, though your readers may 
be flattered with hopes of pleasantry, they are seldom 
dismissed but with heavy hearts. 

That I may therefore gratify you with an imitation 
of your own syllables of sadness, I will inform you, 
that I was condemned by some disastrous influence to 
be an only son, born to the apparent prospect of a large 
fortune, and allotted to my parents at that time of life, 
when satiety of common diversions allows the mind to 
indulge parental affection with greater ihtenseness. My 
birth was celebrated by the tenants with feasts, and 
dances, and ba^ipes ; congratulations were sent from 
every family within ten miles round ; and my parents 
discovered m my first cries such tokens of future virtue 
and understanding, that they declared themselves de- 
termined to devote the remaining part of life to my hap- 
piness and the increase of their estate. 

The abilities of my father and mother were not per- 
ceptibly unequal, and education had given neither 
much advantage over ike other. . They had both kept 
good company, rattled in chariots, glittered in play- 
nouses, and duiced at court, and were both expert in 
the games that were in their times called in as auxilia- 
ries against the intrusion of thought. 
. When there is such a parity between two persons 
associated for life, the dejection which the husband, if 
,he be not completely stupid, must always suffer for 
want of superiority, sinks him to submissiveness. My . 
mamma therefore governed the family without con* 
troul; and except that my father still retained some 
' authority in the stables, and, now and then, after a su- 
pernumerary bottle, broke a looking-glass or china dish 
to prove his sovereignty, the whole course of the year 
was regulated by her direction, the servants received 
from her all their orders, and the tenants were continu- 
ed or dismissed at her discretion. 

She therefore thought herself entitled to the superin- 
tendance of her son's education ; and when my father, 
at the instigation of the parson, faintly proposed that I 
should be sent to school, very positively told him, that 
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she would not suffer so fine a child to be ruined; that 
she never knew any boys at a ^ammar-school that 
could come into a room without blushing^ or sit at the 
table without some awkward uneasiness; that they 
were always putting themselves into danger by boiste- 
rous plays, or vitiating their behaviour with mean com- 
pany ; and that, for her part, she would rather follow 
me to the grave, than see me tear my clothes, and hang 
down my head, and sneak about with dirty shoes and 
blotted fingers, my hair unpowdered, and my hat un- 
cocked. 

My father, who had no other end in his proposal thad 
to appear wise and manly, soon acquiesced, since^ I was 
not to live by my learning; for indeed he had known 
very few students that had not some stiffness ih their 
manner. They therefore agreed, that a domestick tu- 
tor should be procured, aiid hir^d an honest gentleman 
of mean conversation and narrow sentiments, but whom, 
having passed the common forms of literary education^ 
they implicitly concluded qualified to teach all that was 
to be learned from a scholiu:. He thought himself suf- 
ficientl}^ exalted by being placed at the same table with 
his pupil, and had no other view than to perpetuate his 
felicity by the utmost flexibility of submission to all my 
mother's opinions and caprices. He frequently took 
away my book, lest I should mope with too much ap* 
plication, charged me never to write without turning 
up my ruffles, and generally brushed my coat before he 
dismissed me into me parlour. 

He had no occasion to complain of too burthensome 
an employment; for my mother very judiciously con- 
sidered, that I was not likely to grow polite in his 
company, and suffered me not to pass any more time in 
his apartment than my lesson required. When I was 
summoned to my task, she enjoined me not to. get any 
of my tutor's ways, who was seldom mentioned be£oxe 
me but for practices to be avoided. I was every mo* 
ment admonished not to lean on my chair, cross my 
legs, or swing my bands like my tutor;, and once my 
mother seriously deliberated upon his total dismission, 
because I began/ she said, to learn his manner of stick- 
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ing on my hat^ and had his bend in my shoulders^ and 
his totter in my gait. 

Such^ however^ was her care, that I escaped alL these 
depravities ; and when I'Was only twelve years old, had 
rid myself of every appesorance of childish diffidence* 
I was celebrated round the country for the petulance 
of my remarks, and the quickness of my replies; and 
many a schobur, five years older than myself, have I 
dashed into confusion by the steadiness of my counte- 
nance, silenced by my readiness of repartee, and tortur- 
ed with envy by the address with which I picked up a 
fen, presented a snuflT-box, or received an empty tea- 
cup. 

At fourteen I was completely skilled in all the nice- 
ties of dress, and I could not only enumerate all the va- 
riety of silks, and distinguish the product of a French 
loom^ but dart my eyes through a numerous company, 
and -observe every deviation from the reigning mode. 
I was universally skilful in all the changes of expensive 
finery; but as every one, they say, has something to 
which he is particularly bom, was eminently knowing 
in Brussels lace. 

The next year saw me advanced to the trust and pow- 
er of adjusting the ceremonial of an assembly. All re^ 
oeived their partners from iifiy hand, and to me every 
stranger applied for introduction. My heart now dis- 
dained the instructions of a tutor, who was rewarded 
with a small annuity for life, and left me qualified, in 
my own opinion, to govern myself. 

In a short time I came to London, and as -my father 
was well known among the higher classes of life, soon 
obtained admission to the most splendid assemblies and 
most crowded card-tables. Here I found myself uni- 
versally caressed and applauded : the ladies praised the 
fency of my clothes, the beauty of my form, and thd 
softness of ray voice ; endeavoured in every place t» 
force themselves to my notice ; and invited, foy a thou- 
sand oblique solicitations, fiiy attendance tor the play-* 
house, and my salutations in the park. I was now hajr- 
py to the utmost extent of my conception : I passed 
every morning in dre^, every afternoon in visits, ani 
Vol. III. P ' ' 
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every niffht in some adeet assemblieti, where neither 
care nor knowledge were suffered to molest ns. 

After a few years^ however, these delights became 
fiuniliar, and I had leisure to look round me with more 
attention. I Ihen found that my flatterers had very 
little power to relieve the languor of satiety, or recreate 
weariness, by varied amusement; and therefore en- 
deavoured to enlarge the sphere of my j^leasures, and to 
try what satia&ction miffht be found in the society of 
men. I will not deny me mortification with which I 
perceived, that every man whose name I had heard 
mentioned with respect, received me with a kind of 
tenderness, nearly bordering on compassion ; and that 
those whose reputation was not well established, thought 
it necessary to justify their understandings, Jby treating 
me with contempt. One of these witlings elevated his 
crest, by asking me in a full cofiee-house the price of 
patches; and another whispered, that he wondered 
why miss Frisk did not keep me that afternoon to watch 
her squirreL 

When I found myself thus hunted from all mascu- 
line conversation by those who were themselves barely 
admitted, I returned to the ladies^ and resolved to de- 
dicate my life to their service and their pleasure. But 
I find that I have now lost my charms. Of those with 
whom I entered the gay world, «ome are married, some 
have retired, and some have so much changed their 
opinion, that they scarcely pay any regard to my civi- 
lities, if there^is any other man in the place. The new 
flight of beauties to whom I have made my addresses^ 
suffer me to pay the treat, and then titter with boys. 
So that I now find myself welcome only to- a few grave 
ladies, who, unacquainted with all that gives either use 
or dignity to life, are content to pass their hours between 
their bed and their cards, without esteem from the dd, 
or revcirence firom the young. 

. I .cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, that I havereason to 
complain ; for surely the females ought to pay some re- 
gard to the age of him whose youth was passed in endea- 
twurs to please them; They that encourage folly in the 
iMiy, have no riffhl: to punish it in the man. Yet I find 
that, though they lavish their first fondness upon 
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pertness and gaiety^ they soon transfer their regard to 
other qualities, and ungratefully abandon th^ adoretH 
to dream out llieir last yean in stupidity and contempt. 

I am, &c. 

Florbntulus. 
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At nobis viias domimum ^[uetrentibus umtm 

Lux iter ett, et clara die*^ et gratia simplex* 

Spem sequimur, ffradimurquejideffruimurquefiiturit. 

Ad que non veniunt pratentis gaMa viUg, 

2^«c emrrunt pariter capta, et oapienda vohtptat, 

PBVDBVTIV8. 

We thro' this maze of life one Lord obey ; 

Whose light and grace unerring, lead the way. 

By hope and faith secure of future bliss, 

Gladly the joys of present life we miss : 

For Imflled mortals still attempt in vain. 

Present and future Uise at once to gain. F. Lewis. 

That to pteaae the Lord and fiither of the universe, is 
tlie supreoEie interest of created and dependent -beings, 
as it is easily proved, has been univenally confessed ; 
wad, since aU rational agents are conscious of having 
neglected or violated the duties prescribed to them, the 
fear of being rejected, or punished by God, has alvays 
burdaoed the human mind. The expiation of crimes, 
and renovation of the forfeited hmea of divine fevovr, 
therefore oonstitate a large part of every religion. 

The various methods of propitiation and atonement 
-which fear and folly haVe dieti^ed, or artifice and inter- 
est tolerated in the dificrent parts of the w<ffid, how- 
ever they may sometimes reproach or dMradehnmani^ 
ty, at least diow the general consent of aU m» and na^ 
tuns in their opinion of the i^acability ckT the divine 
nature. That God will feigive, may, indeed, be esta- 
Uiahed as the first and fundamental trotii of rdigion; 
P 2 
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for, though the knowledge of his existance is the wi- 
gin of philosophy, yet, without the beHef of his mercy, 
it would have bttle influence upon our moral ecm- 
duct. There could be no prospect of enjoying the pro- 
tection or regard of him, whom the least deviation mm 
rectitude made inexorable for ever; and every man 
would naturally withdraw his thoughts from .the con- 
templation of a Creator, whom he must consider as a 
governor too pure to be pleased, and too severe to be 
pacified; as an enemy infinitely wise, and infinitely 
powerful, whom he could neither deceive, escape, nor 
resist. 

Where there is no hope, tlifere can be no endeavour. 
A constant and unfailing obedience is above the reach 
of terrestrial diligence ; and therefore the progress of 
life could only have been the natural descent of negli- 
gent despair from crime to cnme^ had not the univer- 
sal persuasion of forgiveness, to be obtained by proper 
means of reconciliation, recalled those to the paths of 
virtue whom their passions had solicited asi(fe; and a- 
nimated to new attempts, and firmer perseverance, 
those whom difficulty had discouraged, or negligend& 
surprised. 

In times and regions so disjoined from each other, 
that there can scarcely be imagined any communication 
of sentiments either by commerce or tradition, has pro- 
vailed a general and uniform expectation of pronitiatis^ 
God by corporal austerities, of anticipating his ven- 
geance by voluntary inflictions, and appeasii^ his jus- 
tice by a sjleedy and cheerful submissiim to a less pe- 
nalty, when a greater is incurred. 

Incorporated minds will always fieel some indinatitMi 
towards exterior acts and ritual observances. Idea§ not 
represented by sensible objects are fleeting, variable, 
and evanescent. We are not able to judge. of the de- 
gree of conviction which operated at any particular time 
upon our own thoughts, but as it is recorded by some 
certain and definite effect. He that reviews his life in 
order to determine the probability of his acceptance with 
God, if he could once establish the B«cessary. propor- 
tion between crimes and sufferings, might securely real 
upon his performance of the expiation ; but, while safety 
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renudna ibe reward only of m^irtal purity, he is always 
s&aid lest he should decide too soon in his own &voiir^ 
lent he should not have felt the pangs of true contrition ; 
lest he should mistake satiety ^or detestation^ or imagine 
l^t his passions are subdued when they are only sleep- 



"^. 



I'rom this natural and reasonable diffidence arose, 
in humble and timorous piety, a disposition to confound 
penance with repentance,, to repose on human deternni* 
nations, and to receiye firom some judicial sentence the 
stated and regular assignment of reconciliatory pain. 
We are never willing to be without resource : we seek 
in the knowledge of otiiers a succour for our own ig- 
norance, and are ready to trust any that will undertake 
to direct us when we nave no conndence in ourselves. 

This desire to ascertain by some outward marks the 
fltate of the soul, and this willingness to calm the con- 
Bdenoe by s<mie settled method, have produced, as they 
are diversified in their effects by various tempers and 
principles, most of the disquisitions and rules, the doubts 
and sc^utions, that have embarrassed the doctrine of re- 
nentanoe, and porplexed tender and flexible minds with 
innumerable scruples concerning the necessary mea^ 
sures of sorrow, and adequate degrees of aeU^-abhor- 
rence ; and these rules, corrupted by &aud, or debased 
by credulity, have, by the common resiliency of the 
imndfrom one extreme to another, incited others to an 
e^n contempt of all subsidiary ordinances, all pruden- 
tial caution, and the whole discipline of regulated jue^. 

Bepentance, however diffi^t to be practised, is, if 
it be explained withput superstition, easily understood. 
RepeHtoHce is the relinquishment of am^ practice, from the 
comndion that it has offended God, Sorrow, and fear, 
and anxiety, are properly not parts, but adjuncts of re- 
pentance ; yet they are too closely connected with it to 
be easily s^jarated; for they not only mark itssin- 
cerity^ but promote its efficacy. 

No man commits any act of negl%ence or obstinacy, 
by which Ixis safety or happiness in this world is en^ 
dangered, 'without feeling the pungency of remorse. 
He who is fully convinced, that he suffers \3y his own 
failure, can never forbear to trace back his miscarriage 
P3 
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to its first caused to image to himself a contrary be- 
haviour^ and to form involuntary resolutions against 
the like fault, even when he knows that he shall nengx 
again have the power of committing it. Danger, con- 
sidered as imminent, naturally produces such trepida* 
tions of impatience as leave all human means of safety 
behind them : he that has once caught an alarm of ter« 
rour, is every moment seized with useless anxieties, ad- 
ding one security to another, trembling with sudden 
doubts, and distracted by the perpetual occurrence of 
new expedients. If, therefore, he whose crimes hav« 
deprived him of the favour of God, can reflect upon his 
conduct without disturbance, or can at will banish the 
reflection; if he who considers himself as suspended 
over the abyss of eternal perdition only by the thread 
of life, which must soon part by its own if eakness, and 
which the wing of every minute may divide, can cast 
his eyes round him wimout shuddering with horrour^ 
or panting with security ; what can he judge of hiixk- 
self, but tliat he is not yet awakened to suflicient convic- 
tion, since every loss is more lamented than the los» of 
the divine favour, and every danger more dreadful than 
the danger of final condemnation ? 

Hetirement from the cares and pleasures of the world 
has been otl;en recommended as useful to repentance. 
This at least is evident, that every one retires^ when- 
ever ratiocination and recollection are required on other 
occasions : and surely the retrospect of hfe, the disen- 
tanglement of actions complicated with innumerable 
circumstances, and diffused in various relations, the dis- 
covery of the primary movementsi of the heart, and the 
extirpation of lusts and appetites deeply rooted and 
widely spread, may be allowed to demand, some seces- 
sion from sport and noise, and business and folly. Some 
suspension of common aflkirs, some pause of temporal 
pain and pleasure, is doubtless necessary to him that 
deliberates for eternity, who is forming the only plan 
Aa which miscarriage cannot be repaired, and examin- 
ing the only question in which mistake cannot be rec- 
tified. 

Austerities and mortifications are means by which 
the mind is invigorated and roused, by which the 
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attracdons of pleasure are interrupted^ and the chains 
, of sensuality are l»:oken. It is observed by one of the 
fiMliers^ that he who restrains himself in the use of things 
lawful, will never encroach upon things forbidden. Absti- 
nence, if nothing more, is, at least, a cautious retreat 
from the utmost verge of permission, and confers that 
security which cannot be reasonably hoped by him that 
dares always to hover over the precipice of destruction, 
or delights to approach the pleasures which he knows 
it &tal to partake. Austerity is the proper antidote to 
indulgence ; the diseases of mind as well as body are 
cured by contraries^ and to contraries we should readily 
have recourse, if we dreaded guilt as we dread pain.* 

The completion, and sum of repentance is a change 
of life. That sorrow which dictates no caution, that 
fear which does not quicken our escape, that austerity 
which fisiils to rectify our affections, are vain and una* 
vailing. But sorrow and terrour must naturally precede 
reformation; for what other cause can produce it? 
He, therefore, that feels himself alarmed by his oonsei- 
ence, anxious for the attainment of a better state, and 
afflicted by the memory of his past faults, may jiiistly 
conclude, that the great work of repentance is b^^, 
and hope by retirement and prayer, the natural and 
religious means of strengthening his conviction, to im- 
press upon his mind such a sense of the divine presence, 
as may overpower the blandishments of secular delists, 
and enable him to advance from one degree of holmess 
to another, till death shall set him free from doubt and 
contest, misery and temptation. 

What better can we do than prostrate fall 
Before him reverent ; and there confess 
' Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Wat'nng the ground, and with our sighs the air 
• Frequenting, sent firom hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeignM, and humiliation meek ? 
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No. 111. TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 1751. 

Diflaater always waita on early wit 

it has 1>een observed, by long experience, that Ute 
springs produce the greatest plenty. The delay of 
blooms and fragrance, of verdure and bieeses, is for the 
most part liberally recompensed by the exuberance and 
fecundity of the ensuing seasons ; the blosscHns which 
lie conoesled till tiie year is advanced^ and the sun is 
high, escape those chilling blasts, and nocturnal frosts, 
which are often £iital to early luxuriance^ prey upon die 
first smiles of vernal beauty, destroy the feeble princi- 
ples of ve^table life, intercept the fruit in the genne, 
and beat down the £k>werB unc^sened to the groimd. 

I am afraid there is little hope of persuading the young 
and sprightly part of my readers, upon whom the spring 
naturally forces my attention, to learn, from the great 
nrocess of nature, the difference between diligence and 
nurry, between speed and precipitation ; to prosecute 
their designs with calmness, to watch the concurrence 
of opportunity, and endeavour to find the lucky mo- 
ment which they cannot make. Youth is the time of 
enterprize and hope : having yet no occasion of conqMi- 
ring our force with any opposing power, we na^unJly 
form presumptions in our own favour, and imagine that 
obstruction aiid impecHment will give way before us^ 
The first repulses rather infiame vehemence than teach 
prudence ; a brave and generous mind is long before it 
sus]^ects its own weakness, or submits to sap the diffi- 
culties which it expected to subdue by storm. Before 
disappointments have enforced the dictates of philoso- 
phy, we believe it in our power' to shorten the interval 
between the first cause and the last effect; we laugh at 
the timorous delays of plodding industry, and fancy 
that, by increasing the fire^ we can at pleasure accele- 
rate the projection. 
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At our entrance into the world, when healtk and vi- 
gour give us fidr promises of time sufficient for tiie re- 
gular maturation of our schemes, and a long enjo^puent 
of our acquisitions, we are eager to seize the present 
moment ; we pluck every gratification within our reach, 
without suffering it to ripen into perfection, and crowd 
all the varieties of delight into a narrow compass ; but 
age seldom fails to change our conduct; we grow neg« 
ligent of time in proportion as we have less remaining, 
and suffer the last part of life to steal from us in languid 
preparations for future undertakings, or slow approach-^ 
es to remote advantages, in weak hopes of some fortu- 
itous occurrence, or drowsy equilibrations of undeter- 
mined, counsel. Whether it be that the aged, having 
tasted the pleasures of man's condition, and found them 
delusive, become less anxious for their attainment ; or 
that frequent miscarriages have depressed them to des- 
pair, and frozen them to inactivity; or that death shocks 
them mcnre as it advances upon them, and they are afraid 
to remind themselves of their decay, or to discover to 
their own hearts, thait the time of trifling is past 
' A perpetual conflict with natural denres seems to be 
the lot of our present state. In youth we require some- 
thing of the tardiness and frigidity of age ; and in age 
we must labour to recal the fire and impetuosity of 
youth ; in youth we must learn to expect, and in age 
to enjoy. 

The torment of expectation is, indeed, not easily to 
be borne at a time when every idea of gratification fires 
the blood, and flashes on the fancy ; when the heart is 
vacant to every fresh form of delight, and has no rival 
engagements to withdraw it from the importunities of 
a new desire. Yet, since the fear of missing what we 
seek, must always be proportionable to the happiness 
expected from possessing it, the passions, even in this 
tempestuous state, might be somewhat moderated by 
frequent inculcation of the mischief of temerity, and 
the hazard of losing that which we endeavour to seize 
before our time. 

He that too early aspires to honours, must resolve to 
encounter not only the opposition of interest, but the 
malignity of envy. He that is toQ eager to be rich, ge^ 
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nerally endangers his fortune in wild adventures, and 
uncertain projects ; and he that hastens too speedily to 
reputation, often raises his character by ardfices and 
fUlacies, decks himself in colours which quiddy £ide, 
or in plumes which accident may shake off, or oomp&< 
tition pluck away. 

The danger of early eminence has been extended by 
some, even to the gins of nature ; and an opinian has 
been long conceived, that quickness of invention, aocu^ 
racy oi judgment, or extent of knowledge, appearing 
be&re the usual time, presage a short life. £vai those 
who are less inclined to form general condusoons, firom 
instances which by their own nature must be Tare, have 
yet be^n inclined to prognosticate no suitable progress 
from the first sallies of rapid wits ; but have dbserved, 
that after a short effort they either loiter or faint, and 
suffer themselves to be surpassed by the even and re- 
gular perseverance of slower understandings. 

It f^quently happens, that applause abates diligence. 
Whoever finds himself to have performed more than was 
demanded, will be coi^ented to spare the labour oivai* 
necessary performances, and sit down to enjoy at ease 
his sinperfluities of honour. He whom success has made 
confident of his abilities, quickly daims the privil^^ of 
negligenoe, and looks ocmtemptuously on tne gradual 
advances <^ a rival, whom he imagines himsdf able to 
leave behind whenever he shall again summon his foree 
to the contest. But long intervw of pleasure dissipate 
attention, and we^en constancy ; nor is it easy for him 
that has sunk from diligence into sloth, to rouse out of 
his lethargy, to recoUect his notions, rekindle, his curi<- 
osity, and engage with his former ardour in tiie toils 
of stody. 

Even that friendship which intends the reward of 
g^ius, too often tends to obstruct it. The pleaauro of 
beine caressed, distinguished, and admired, easily sedu- 
ces the student from literary solitude. He is ready to 
follow the call which summons him to hear his own 
praise, and which, perhaps, at once flatters his appetite 
with certainty of pleasures, and his ambition with hopes 
of patronage ; pleasures which he conceives inexhaust- 
ible, and h(^s which he has not yet learned to distrust 
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These evils^ indeed^ are by no means to be imputed 
to nature, or conaidored as in8^)arable from the early 
display of uncommon abilities. They may be certainly 
escaped by prudence and resolution^ and must there- 
fore be recounted rather as consolations to those who 
are less liberaUy endowed, than as discouragements to 
8ueh as are bom with uncommon qualities. Beauty is 
well known to draw after it the persecutions of imperti- 
nence^ to incite the artifices of envy, and to raise the 
flames of unlawful lore; yet^ among the ladies whom, 
prudence or modestv have made most eminent, who has 
ever complained of the inconveniencies of an amiable 
fiwm ? or would have purchased safety by the loss of 
.charms? 

Nei^er grace of person, nor vigour of understanding, 
are to be regarded otherwise than as blessings, as means 
of happiness inchilged by the Supreme Benefactor ; but 
the advantages of either may be lost by too much ea- 
gerness to obtain them. A thousand beauties in their 
first blossom, by an imprudent exposure to the open 
world, have suddenly withered at the blast of infamy ; 
and men who might have subjected new regions to the 
empire of learning, have been luried by the praise of 
dieir first productions from academical retirement, and 
wasted their days in vice and dependence. The virgin 
who too soon a^fipires to celebrity and conquest, perish- 
es by childish vanity, ignwant credulity, or guiltless 
indiscretion. The genius who catches at laurels and 
preferment before his time, mocks the hopes that he 
had excited^ and loses those years which might have 
been most usefully employed, the years of youth, of 
spirit^ and vivacity. 

It is one of tlve innumerable absurdities of pride, that 
we are never more impatient of direction, than in that 
part of life when we need it most ; we are in haste to 
meet enemies whom we have not strength to overcome, 
and to undertake tasks which we cannot perform : and 
as he that once miscarries does not easily persuade man- 
kind to favour another attempt, an ineffectual struggle 
for fame b often followed by perpetual obscurity. 
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in mea vetattas Jiahui iispendia vires. 

El vaiui pcefuufortu in ipsa meas, OvtO, 

Of strength pernicious to myself I boast ; 
The pow*r8 1 have were given me to my cost 

F. Lewis. 

We are taught by Celsus, that health is best preserved 
by avoiding settled habits of life, and deviating some- 
times into Sight aberrations from the laws of medicine ; 
by varying the proportions of food and exercise, inter- 
rupting the successions of rest and labour, and mingling 
hardships with indulgence. The body, long accustomed 
to stated quantities and uniform periods, is disordered 
by the smallest irregularity; and since we cannot ad^ 
just every day by the balance or barometer, it is fit 
sometimes to depart from rigid accuracy, that we may 
be able to comply with necessary affairs,, or strong in« 
clinations. He that too long observes nice punctuali- 
ties, condemns himself to voluntary imbecility, and will 
not long escape the miseries of disease. 

The same laxity of regimen is equally necessary to 
intellectual health, and to a perpetual susceptibility of 
occasional pleasure. Long confinement to the same 
company> which perhaps similitude of taste brought 
first together, quickhr contracts the faculties, and makes 
a thousand things ofrensive that are in themselves indif- 
ferent : a man accustomed to hear only the echo of his 
owii sentiments, soon bars all the common avenues of 
delight, and has no part in the general gratifications of 
mankind. 

In things which are not immediately subject to re- 
ligious or moral consideration, it is dangerous to be too 
lon^ or too rigidly in the right. Sensibility may, by 
an incessant attention to elegance and propriety, be 
quickened to a tenderness inconsistent with the con- 
dition of humanity, irritable by the smallest asperity. 
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and vulnerable by the gentlest touch. He that pleases 
lumself too much with minute exactness^ and submits 
to endure- nothing in accommodations^ attendance^ or 
address^ below the point of perfection^ will, whenever 
he enters the crowd of life, be harassed with innumera* 
ble distresses, from which those who have not in the 
same manner increased their sensations find no distur- 
bance. His exotick softness will shrink at the coarse- 
ness of vulgar felicity, like a plant transplanted to nor- 
thern nurseries, from the dews and sunshine of the tro- 
pical regions. 

There will always be a wide interval between prac- 
tical and ideal excellence ; and, therefore, if we allow 
not ourselves to be satisfied while we can perceive any 
errour or defect, we must refer our hopes of ease to 
some other period of existence. It is well known, that, 
exposed to a microscope, the smoothest polish of the 
most solid bodies discovers cavities and prmninences ; 
and that the softest bloom of roseate virginity repels the 
eye with excrescences and discolorations. The percep- 
tions as well as the senses may be improved to out own 
disquiet, and we may, by diligent cultivation of the 
powers of dislike, raise in time an artificial fastidious- 
ness, which shall fill the imagination with phantoms of 
turpitude, show us the naked skeleton of every delight, 
and present us only with the pains of pleasure, and the 
deformities of beauty. 

Peevishness,' indeed, would perhaps very little disturb 
the peace of mankind, were it always the consequence 
of superfluous delicacy; for it is the privilege only of 
deep reflection, or lively fancy, to destroy happiness by 
art and refinement. But by continual indulgence of a 
particular humour, or by long enjoyment of undisputed 
superiority, the dull and thoughtless may likewise ac- 
quire the power of tormenting themselves and others, 
and become sufficiently ridiculous or hateful to those 
who are within sight of their conduct, or reach of their 
influence.' 

They that have grown old in a single state are gener- 
ally found to be morose, fretful, and captious ; tenacious 
of their own practices and maxims ; soon offended by 
contradiction or negligence ; and impatient of any asso- 
VoL, III. Q 
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ciation^ but with those that will watch their nod^ and 
submit themselves to unlimited authority. Such is the 
effect of having lived without the necessity of oonBulting 
any inclination but their own. 

The irascibility o^ this class^ of tyrsunts is generally 
exerted upon petty provocations, such as are incident 
to understandings not far extended beyond the instincts 
of animal life; but, unhappily, he that fixes his atten- 
tion on things always before him, will never have long 
cessations of anger. There are many veterans of luxury, 
upon whom every noon brings a paroxysm of violence, 
fury, and execration; they never sit down to their 
dinner without finding the meat so injudiciously bought, 
or so unskilfVilly dressed, such blunders in the season- 
ing, or such improprieties in the sauce, as can scarcely 
be .expiated without blood ; and, in the transports of 
resentment, make very little distinction between guilt 
and innocence, but let fly their menaces, or growl out 
their discontent, upon all whom fortune exposes to the 
storm. 

It is not easy to imagine a more unhappy condition 
than that of dependence on a peevish man. In every 
other state of inferiority the certainty of pleasing is per- 
petually increased by a fuller knowledge of our duty ; 
and kindness and confidence are strengthened by every 
new act of trust, and proof of fidelity. But peevishness 
sacrifices to a momentary ofience, the obsequiousness 
or usefulness of half a life, and, as more is performed, 
increases her exactions. 

Chrysalus gained a fortune by trade, and retired in- 
to the country ; and, having a brother burdened by the 
number of his children, adopted one of his sons. The 
boy was dismissed with mkny prudent admonitions ; in- 
formed of his father's inability to maintain him in his 
native rank ; cautioned against all opposition to the o- 
pinions or precepts of his uncle ; and animated to per- 
severance by the hopes of supporting the honour of the 
family, and over-topping his elder brother. He had a 
natural ductility of mind, without much warmth of af- 
fection, or elevation of sentiment; and therefore readi- 
ly complied with every variety of caprice y patiently 
endured contradictory reproofs ; heard false accusations 
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without paln^ and opprobrious reproaches without re- 
ply; laughed obstreperously at the ninetieth repetition 
of a joke ; asked questions about the universal decay of 
trade; admired the strength of those heads by which 
the price of stocks is changed and adjusted ; and beha- 
yed with such prudence and circumspection^ that after 
six years the will was made, and Juvenciilus was de- 
clared heir. But unhappOy, a month aftel*wards, reti- 
ring at night from his uncle's chamber, he left the door 
open behind him: the old man tore his will, and being 
then perceptibly declining, for want of time to delibe- 
rate, left his money to a tnuling company. 

When female minds are embittered by age or soli- 
tude, their malignity is generally exerted in a rigorous 
and spiteful superintendance of domestick trifles. £ri- 
phile has employed her eloquence for twenty years up- 
pn the degeneracy of servants, the nastiness of her 
house!, the riun of her furniture, the difficulty of pre- 
serving tapestrv from the moths, and the carelessness 
of the sluts whom she employs in brushing it. It is 
her business every morning to visit all the rooms, in 
hopes of finding a chair without its cover, a window 
shut or open contrary to her orders, a spot on the hearth, 
or a feadier on the floor, that the rest of the day may 
be justifiably spent in taunts of contempt, and vocifer- 
ations of anger. She lives for no other purpose but to 
preserve the neatness of a house and garoens, and feeh 
neither inclination to pleasure, nor aspiration after vir- 
tue, while she is engrossed by the great employment 
of keeping ^vel from grass, and wainscot from dust. 
Of three amiable nieces she has declared herself an irre- 
condleable enemy to one, because she broke off a tulip 
with her hoop ; to another, because she spilt her coffee 
on a Turkey carpet ; and to the third, because she let 
a wet dog run into ihe parlour. She has brok^i off her 
intercourse of visits, because company makes a house 
dirt^ ; and resolves to confine herself more to her own 
affairs, and to live no longer in mire by foolish lenity. 

Peevishness is generall^r the vice of narrow minds. 
And, except when it is the effect of anguish and disease, 
by which jthe resolution is broken, and the mind made 
too feeble to bear the lightest addition to its miseries, 

Q 2 
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proceeds finom an unreasaiuible persuasion of the impor- 
tanoe of trifles. The proper ranedy against it is, to 
consider the dignity of human nature^ and the folly of 
suffering perturbation and uneasiness from causes un- 
worthy or our notice. 

He that resigns his peace to little casualties, and suf- 
fers the course of his life to be interrupted by fortuitous 
inadvertencies, or offences, delivers up himsdf to the 
direction of the wind, and loses all that constancy and 
equanimity which constitute the chief praise of a wise 
man. 

The province of prudence lies between the greatest 
things sad the least; some surpass our power by their 
magnitude, and some escape our notice by their number 
and their frequency. But the indispensable business of 
life will afford sufficient exercise to ev&ry understanding; 
and such is the limitatum of the human powers, that by 
attention to trifles we must let things of importance pass 
unobserved : when we examine a mite wim a glass, we 
see nothing but a mite. 

That it b every man's interest to be pleased, will 
need little proof: that it is his interest to please others, 
experience will infcnrm him. It is therefore not less ne- 
cessary to hapfuness than to virtue, that he rid his mind 
of passions which make him uneasy to himself, and 
hatefrd to the world, which endhain his intellects, and 
obstruct his improvement. 
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No. 113. TUESDAY, APRIL 16, 1751. 



I I VsDorem^ Potthume ducUf 
Die qua TMfhone^ quUmt exagiUire coMrit 9 Jur. 

A sober man like thee to chanipe his life ! 

What fory wou*d possess thee ¥dth a wife ? Detdxn. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIS, 

I KNOW not whether it is always a proof of innocence to 
treat censure with contempt. We owe so much reve* 
rence to the wisdom of mankind, as justly to wish, that 
our own opinion of our merit may be ratified by the 
concurrence of other suffrages ; and since guilt and in- 
fiimy must have the same effect upon intelugencies un- 
able to pierce beyond external appearance, and influen- 
ced often rather by example than precept, we are obli- 
ged to refute a false charge, lest we should countenance 
the crime which we have never committed. To turn 
away firom an accusation with supercilious silence, is 
equally in the power of him that is hardened by villany, 
and inspirited by innocence. The wall of brass which 
Horace erects upon a clear /conscience, may be some- 
times raised by impudence or power ; and we should 
always wish to preserve the dignity of virtue by adorn- 
ing her with graces which wickedness cannot assume. 

For this reason I have determined no longer to endure, 
with either natient or sullen resignation, -a reproach, 
which is, at least in my opinion, unjust ; but will lay 
my case honestly before you, that you or your readers 
may at length decide it.l 

Whether you will be able to preserve your boasted 
impartiality, when you hear, that I am considered as 
an adversary by half the female world, you may surely 
j>ardon me for doubting, notwithstanding the venera- 
tion to which you may imagine yourself entitled by 
your age, your learning, your abstraction, or your vir- 
Q 3 
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tue. Beauty, Mr. Rambler, has often overpowered the 
resolutions of the firm^ and the reasonings of the wise, 
roused the old to sensibility, and subdued the rigorous 
to softness. 

I am one of those unhappy beings, who have been 
marked out as husbands for many different women, and 
deliberated a hundred times on the brink of matrimony. 
I have discussed all the nuptial preliminaries so often, 
that I can repeat the forms in wnich jointures are set- 
tled, pin-money secured, and provisions for younger 
children ascertained ; but am at last doomed by general 
consent to everlasting solitude, and excluded by an ir- 
reversible decree from all hopes of connubial felicity. 
I am pointed out by every mother, as a man whose vi- 
sits cannot be admitted without jieproach ; who raises 
hopes only to embitter disappointment, and makes of- 
fers onlv to seduce girls into a waste of that part of life, 
in which they might ffain advantageous matches, and 
become mistresses and mothers. 

I hope you will think, that some part of this penal 
severity may justly be remitted, when I inform you, 
that I never yet professed love to a woman without 
sincere intentions of marriage ; that I have never cmi- 
tinued an appearance of intimacy from the hour that 
my inclination changed, but to preserve her whom I 
was leaving from the shock of abruptness, or the igno- 
miny of contempt ; that I always endeavoured to give 
the ladies an opportunity of seeming to discard me; 
and that I never forsook a mistress U>r larger fortune, 
or brighter beauty, but because I discovered some irre- 
gularity in her conduct, or some depravity in her mind; 
not because I was charmed by another, but because I 
was offended by herself. 

I was very early tired of that succession of amuse- 
ments by which the thoughts of most young men are 
dissipated, and had not long glittered in the splendour 
of an ample patrimony before I wished for the calm of 
domestick happiness. Youths is naturally delighted 
with sprightliness and ardour, and therefore I breath- 
ed out the sighs of my first affection at the feet of the 
gay, the sparkling, the vivacigus Ferocula. I £uicied 
to myself a perpetual source of happiness in wit never 
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exhausted, and spirit never depressed; looked with 
veneration on her readiness of expedients, contempt of 
difficulty, assurance of address, and promptitude of re^ 
ply ; considered her as exempt b^ some prerogative of 
nature from the weakness and timidity of female minds ; 
and congratulated myself upon a companion superiour 
to all common troubles and embarrassments. I was, 
indeed, somewhat disturbed by the unshaken perseve* 
ranee with which she enforced her demands of ah un- 
reasonable settlement ; yet I should have consented to 
pass my life in union with her, had not my curiosity 
led me to a crowd gathered in the street where I found 
Ferocula, in the presence of hundreds, disputing fo^ 
six-pence with a cnairman. I saw her in so little need 
of assistance, that it was no breach of the laws of chi- 
valry to f<»foear interposition, and I spared myself the 
shame of owning her acquaintance. I forgot some 
pmnt of cerem«my at our next interview, and soon pro- 
voked her to forbid me her presence. 

My next attempt was upon a lady of great eminence 
for learning and philosophy. I had frequently observ- 
ed the barrenness and uniformity of connubi^d conver- 
sation, and therefore thoughthignly of my own prudence 
and discernment, when I selected from a multitude of 
wealthy beauties, the deep-read Misothea, who dedared 
herself the inexorable enemy of ignorant pertness, and 
puerile levity ; and scarcely condescended to make tea, 
but for the Hnguist, the geometrician, the astronomer, 
oar the poet. The queen of the Amazons was only to be 
gained by the hero who could conquer her in single 
combat, and Misothea's heart was only to bless the scho- 
lar who could overpower her by disputation. Amidst 
the fondest transports of courtship she could call for a 
definition of terms, and treated every argument with 
contempt that could not be reduced to refpuar syllo^sm. 
You may easily imagine, that I wished this courtship at 
an end; but when I desired her to shorten my torments, 
and fix the day of my felicity, w§ were led into a long 
conversation, in whidbi Misothea endeavoured to demon- 
strate the foHy of attributing choice and self-direction 
to any human being. It was not difficult to discover 
the danger of committing myself for ever to the arms of 
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one who might at any time mistake the dictates of pas- 
sion^ or the calls of appetite^ for the decree of fate; or 
consider cuckoldom as necessary to the general system^ 
as a link in the everlasting chain of successive causes^ 
I therefore told her that destiny had ordained us to 
part, and that nothing should have torn me from her 
but the talons of necessity. 

I then solicited the regard of the calm^ the prudent^ 
the economical Sophronia^ a lady who considered wit as 
' dangerous^ and learning as superfluous, and thought 
that the woman who kept her house clean, and her ac- 
counts exact, took receipts for every pa3rment, and 
could find them at a sudden call, inquired nicely after 
the condition of the tenants, read the price of stocks 
once aweek^ and purchased every thing at the best 
market, could want no accomplishments necessary to 
the happiness of a wise man. She discoursed with great 
solemnity on the care and vigilance which the superin- 
tendance of a family demands; observed how many- 
were ruined by confidence in servants ; and told me, 
that she never expi^cted honesty but from a strong chest, 
and that the best storekeeper was the mistress's eye. 
Many such oracles of generosity she uttered, and made 
every day new improvements in her schemes for the re- 
gulation of her servants, and the distribution of her time. 
I was convinced, that whatever I might suffer from So- 
phronia, i should escape poverty; and we therefore 
proceeded to adjust the settlements according to her 
own rule, fair and softly. But one morning her maid 
came to me in tears to intreat my interest for a reconci- 
liation to her mistress, who had turned her out at night 
for breaking six teeth in a tortoise-shell comb: she had 
attended her lady from a distant province, and having 
not lived long enough to save much money, was desti- 
tute among stij^gers, and, though of a good family, in 
danger of perishing in the streets, or of being compelled 
b}r hunger to prostitution. I made no scruple of pro- 
mising to restore her ; •but lipon my first application to 
Sophronia, was answered with an air which called for 
approbation, that if she neglected her own affairs, 1 ' 
might suspect her of neglecting mine ; that th^ comb 
stood her m three half-crowns; that no servant should 
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wrong h^ twice ; and that indeed she took the first op. 
portunity of partfng with Phillida, because^ though she 
was honest, h^ constitution was bad^ and she thought 
her very likely to fall sick. Of our conference I need 
not tell you the effect; it surely may be forgiven me, if 
on this occasion I f<n*got the decency of common forms. 

From two more ladies I was disengaged by finding 
that they entertained my rivals at the same time, and 
determined their choice by the liberality of our settle* 
ments. Another I thought myself justified in forsaking, 
because she gave my attorney a bribe to favour her in 
the bargain; another because I could never soften her 
to tenderness, till she heard thaf most of my family had 
died young ; and another, because, to increase her for- 
tune by expectations, she represented her sister as Ian* 
guishing and consumptive. 

I shall in another letter give the remaining part of 
my history of courtship. I presume that I s&)u]d hi* 
therto have injured the majesty of fiemale virtue, had I 
not hoped to transfer my affection to higher merit. 

I am, &c. 

HYMBNiBUS, 
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'•Audi, 



Nulla unquam de morte hominis cundatio longa est, Juv. 

W hen a man's life is in debate. 
The judge can ne*er too long deliberate. Drtbev. 

Power and superiority are so flattering and delightful, 
that, fraught with temptation and exposed to danger as 
they are, scarcely any virtue is so cautious, or any pru- 
dence so timorous^ as to decline them. Even those that 
have most reverence for the laws of right, are pleased 
with showing that not fear, but choice, regulates their 
behaviour; and would be thought to comply, rather 
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than obey. We love to overlook the boundaries which 
we do not wish to pass ; and, as the Roman satirist re- 
marks, he that has no design to take the life of another, 
is yet glad to have it in his hands. 

From the same principle, tending yet more to dege- 
neracy and c<MTuption^ proceeds the desire of investing 
lawful authority with terrour, and governing by force 
rather than persuasion. Pride is unwilling to believe 
the necessity of assigning any other reason than her 
own will ; and would rather maintain the most equi- 
table claims by violence and penalties, than descend 
fipom the dignity of conunand to dispute and expostu- 
lation. 

It may, I think, be suspected, that this political ar- 
rogance has sometimes found its way into legislative 
assemblies, and mingled with deliberations upon pro- 
perty and life. A slight perusal of the laws by which 
the measures of vindictive and coercive justice are es- 
tablished, will discover so many disproportions between 
crimes and punishments, such capricious distinctions of 
guilt, and such confusion of remissness and severity, as 
can scarcely be believed to have been produced by pub- 
lick wisdom, sincerely and calmly studious of publick 
haminess. 

The learned, the judicious, the pious Boerhaave re- 
lates, that he never saw a crimina} dragged to execution 
without asking himself, " Who knows whether this man 
*' is not less culpable than me ?" On the days when 
the prisons of this city are emptied into the grave, let 
every spectator of the dreadful procession put the same 
question to his own heart. Few among those who 
crowd in thousands to the legal massacre, and look with 
carelessness, perhaps with triumph, on the utmost ex- 
acerbations of human misery, would then be able tore- 
turn without horrour and dejection. For, who can 
congratulate himself upon a life passed witiiout some 
act more mischievous to the peace or prosperity oi 
others, than the theft of a piece of money ? 

It has been always the practice, when any particular 
species of robbery becomes prevalent and common, to 
endeavour its suppression by capital denunciations. 
Thus, one generation of malefactors is commonly cut 
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off, and their successors are frighted into new expe- 
dients ; the art of thievery is augmented with greater 
variety of frauds and subtilized to higher degrees of dex- 
terity, and more occult methods of conveyance. The 
law then renews the pursuit in the heat of anger^ and 
overtakes the offender again with death. By this prac- 
tice^ capital inflictions are multiplied^ and crimes^ very 
different in their degrees of enormity^ are equally sub- 
jected' to the severest punishment that man has the 
power of exercising upon man. 

The lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to estimate the 
malignity of an offence^ not merely by the loss or pain 
whidi single acts may produce^ but by the general alarm 
and anxiety arising frcrm the fear of mischief, and in- 
security of possession : he therefore exercises the right 
which societies are supposed to have over the lives of 
those that compose them, not simply to punish a trans- 
gression, but to maintain order, and preserve quiet; he. 
enforces those laws with severity that are most in 
danger of violation, as the commander of a garrison 
doubles the guard on that side which is threatened by 
the enemy. 

This method has been long tried, but tried with so 
little success, that rapine and violence are hourly in- 
creasing ; yet few seem willing to despair of its efficacy, 
and of those who employ their speculations upon the 
present corruption of the people, some propose the in- 
troduction of more horrid, lingering, and terrifick pu- 
nishments ; some are inclined to accelerate the execu- 
tions; some to discourage pardons; aAd aU seem to 
think that lenity has given confidence to wickedness, 
and that w^ can only be rescued from the talons of rob- 
bery by inflexible rigour, and sanguinary justice. 

Yet since the right of setting an uncertain and arbi- 
trary value upon life has been disputed, and since ex- 
perience of past times gives ua little reason to hope that 
any reformation will be effected by a periodical navock 
of our fellow-beings, perhaps it will not be useless to 
consider what consequences might arise from relaxa- 
tions of the law, and a more rational and equitable 
adaptation of penalties to offences. 
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Death is, as one of the ancients observes, to rav 
^tpuv 6oG^aTctlov, qfdreadfid things the most dreadful; 
an. evil, tx^ond which nothing can be threatened by 
sublunary power, or feared from human enmity or ven- 
geance. This terrour should, therefore, be reserved as 
the last resort of authority, as the strongest and most 
operative of prohibitory sanctions, and placed before 
the treasure of life, to guard from invasion what cannot 
be restored. To equsu robbery with murder is to re- 
duce murder to robbery, to coiidfound in common minds 
the gradations of iniquity, and incite the commission 
of a greater crime to prevent the detection of a less. If 
only murder were punished with death, very few rob- 
bers would stain Uieir hands with blood; but when, 
by the last act of cruelty, no new danger is incurred, 
and greater security may be obtained, upon what prin- 
ciple shall we bid them forbear } 

It may be urged, that the sentence is often mitigated 
to simple robbery ; but surely this is to confess that our 
laws^are unreasonable in our own opinion ; and, indeed, 
it may be observed, that all but murderers have, at their 
last hour, the common sensations of mankind pleading 
in their favour. 

From this conviction of the inequality of the punish- 
ment to the offence, proceeds the frequent solicitation 
of pardons. They who would rejoice at the correction 
of a thief, are yet shocked at the thought of destroying 
him. His crime shrinks to nothing, compared with his 
misery ; and severity defeats itself by exciting pity. 

The gibbet,' indeed, certainly disables those who die 
upon it from infecting the comniunity ; but their death 
seems not to contribute more to the reformation of their 
associates, than any other method of separation. A 
thief seldom passes much of his time in recollection or 
anticipation, but from robbery hastens to riot, and from 
riot to robbery ; nor, when the grave'closes upon his 
companion, has any other care than to find -another. 

The frequency of capital punishments, therefore, 
rarely hinders the commission of a crime, but naturally 
and commonly prevents its detection, and is, if we pro- 
ceed only upon prudential principles, chiefly for that 
reason to be avoided. Whatever may be urged by ca- 
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suists or politicians^ the greater part of mankind^ as they 
can never think that to pick the pocket and to pierce 
the heart is equally criminal^ will scarcely believe that 
two malefactors so different in guflt can be justly doom* 
ed to the same punishment ; nor is the necessity of sub- 
mitting the conscience to human laws so plainly evinced^ 
so clearly stated^ or so generally allowed^ but that the 
pious^ the tender, and the just, will always scruple to 
concur with the community in an act which then: pri- 
vate judgment cannot approve. 

He who knows not how often rigorous laws produce 
total impunity, and how many crimes are concealed and 
forgotten for fear of hurrying the offender to that state 
in which there is no repentance, has conversed very 
little with mankind. And whatever epithets of re- 
proach or contempt this compassion may incur from 
those who confound cruelty with firmness, I know not 
whether any wise man would wish it less powerful, or 
less extensive. 

If those whom the wisdom of our laws has condemned 
to die, had been detected in their rudiments of robbery, 
they might, by proper discipline and useful labour, have 
been disentangled from their habits, they might have 
escaped all the temptations to subsequent crimes, and 
passed their days in reparation and penitence ; and de- 
tected they might all have been, had the prosecutors 
been certain that their lives would have been spared. 
I believe, every thief will confess, that he has been more 
than once seized and dismissed ; and that he has some- 
times ventured upon capital crimes, because he knew, 
that those whom he injured would rather connive at his 
escape, than cloud their minds with the horrors of his 
death. 

All laws against wickedness are ineffectual, unless 
some will inform, and some will prosecute ; but till we 
mitigate the penalties for mere violations of property, 
information will always be hated, and prosecution dread- 
ed. The heart of a good man cannot but recoil at the 
thought of punishing a slight injury with death; espe- 
cially when he remembers, that the thief might have 
procured safety by another crime, from which he was 
restrained only by his remaining virtue'. 
Vol. III. R 
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The obligations to assist the exercise of publick juA- 
tice lire indeed strong; but they will certainly be over* 
powered by tenderness for life. What is punished with 
severity contrary to our ideas of adequate retribution, 
wiU be seldom discovered ; and multitudes will be suf- 
fered to advance from crime to crime, till they deserve 
death, because if they had been sooner prosecuted, they 
would have suffered death before they deserved it. 

This scheme of invigorating the laws by relaxation, 
and extirpating wickedness by lenity, is so remote firom 
common practice, that I might reasonably fear to expose 
it to the publick, could it l^ supported only by my own 
observations: I shall, therefore, by ascribing it to its 
author. Sir Thomas More, endeavour to procure it that 
attention, which I wish always paid to prudence, to jus* 
tice, and to mercy. 



No. 115. TUESDAY, APRIL 2S, 1751. 

Qvcedam parva quidem, sedmm tokranda maritif. Juv, 

Some faults, tho* small, intolerable grow. Drydek. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I SIT down, in ])ursuance of my late engagement, to re- 
count the remaining part of the adventures that befel 
me in my long quest of conjugal felicity, which, though 
I have not yet been so happy as to obtain it, I have at 
least endeavoured to deserve by unwearied diligence, 
without suffering from repeated disappdintments any 
abatement of my hope, or repression of my activity. 

You must have observed in the world a species of 
mortals who employ themselves in promoting matrimo- 
ny, and without any visible motive of interest or vani- 
ty, without any discoverable impulse of malice or bene- 
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volence^ without any reason, but that they want objects 
of attention and topicks of conversation, are incessantly 
busy in procuring wives and husbands. They fill the 
ears of every single man and woman with some conve« 
nient match ; and when they are informed of your aste^ 
and fortune, offer a partner tor life with the same rea£-' 
ness, and the same indifference, as a salesman, when he 
has taken measure by his eye, fits his customer with a 
coat. 

It might be expected that they should soon be dis« 
CDuraged from this officious interposition by resentment 
or contempt ; and that every man should determine the 
dioice on which so mudi of his happiness must depend, 
by his own judgment and observation : yet it happens, 
that as these proposals are generally made with a show 
of kindness, tney seldom provoke anger, but are at worst 
heard with patience, and forgotten. They influence 
weak minds to approbation ; n>r many are sure to find 
in a new acquaintance, whatever qualities report has 
taught them to expect; and in more powerful and ac- 
tive imderstandings they excite curiosity, and some- 
times, by a lucky chance, bring persons o£ similar tenif 
pers within the attraction of each other. 

I was known to possess a fortune, and to want a wife ; 
and therefore was frequently attended by these hjrme- 
neal solicitors, with whose importunity I was sometimes 
diverted, and sometimes perplexed ; for they contend- 
ed fi[>r me as vultures for a carcase; each employing all 
his eloquence, and^all his artifices, to enforce and piH>- 
mote his own scheme, from the success of which he was 
to receive no other advantage than the pleasure of de- 
feating cyfehers equally eager, and equaUy industrious. 

An invitadon to sup with one of those busy friends, 
made me, bv a concerted chajlce, acquainted with Ca^ 
milla, by whom it was eimected tliat I should be sud- 
denly and irresistibly enslaved. The lady, whom the 
same kindness had brought without her own concur- 
rence into the lists of love, seemed to think me at least 
worthy of the honour of captivity; and exerted the 
power, both of her eyes and wit, with so mudi artand 
spirit, that though I bad been too often deceived by ap- 
pearances to devote myself irrevocably at the first in« 
R 2 
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terview^ yet I could not suppress some raptures of ad- 
miration^ and flutters of desire. I was easily persuaded 
to make nearer appr<iaches ; but soon discovered^ that 
an union with Camilla was not much to be wished. Ca- 
milla professed a boundless contempt for the folly^ le- 
vity^ ignorance^ and impertinence of her own sex ; and 
very nequently expressed her wonder that men of learn- 
ing or experience could submit to trifle away life with 
bemgs incapable of solid thought. In mixed companies^ 
she always associated with me men^ and declared her 
satisfaction when the ladies retired. If any short ex- 
cursion into the country was proposed^ she commonly 
insisted upon the exclusion of women from the party ; 
because, where they were admitted, the time was wasted 
in frothy compliments, weak indulgencies, and idle 
ceremomes. To show the greatness of her mind, she 
avoided all compliance with the fashion ; and, to boast 
the profundity of her knowledge, mistook the various 
texturps of silk, confounded tabbies with damasks, and 
sent for ribands by wrong names. She despised the 
commerce of stated visits, a farce of empty form with- 
out instruction; and congratulated herself, that she 
never learned to write message cards. She often ap- 

E lauded the noble sentiment of Plato, who rejoiced that 
€ was bom a man rather than a woman ; proclaim^ 
her approbation of Swift's opinion, that women are only 
a higner species of monkies ; and confessed, that when 
she considered the behaviour, or heard the conversation, 
of her sex, she could not but forgive the Turks for sus- 
pecting them to want souls. 

It was the joy and pride of Camilla to have provoked, 
^)y this insolence, all the rage of hatred, and all the 
persecutions of calumny ; nor was she ever more ele- 
^ vated with her own superiority, than when she talked 
of female anger, and female cunning. Well, says she, 
has nature provided that such virulence should be dis- 
abled by folly, and such cruelty be restirained by inw 
potence.< 

Camilla doubtless ei^pected, that what she lost cm one 
side, she should gain on the other ; and imagined that 
every male heart would be open to a lady, who made 
such generous advances to the borders of virility. But 
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man> ungrateful m&ia, instead of springing fimrard to 
meet her^ shrunk back at her approach. She was perse- 
cuted by the ladies as a deserter, and at best received by 
the men only a» a faffitive. I, for my piart, amused 
myself a while with her fopperies, but novelty soon 
gave WAY to detestation, for nothing out of the common 
order of nature can be long borne. I had no inclina« 
tion to a wife who had the ruggedness of a man with- 
out his fi>ree, and the ignorance of a woman without 
her softness ; nor could I think my quiet and honour 
to be entrusted to such audacious vurtue as was hourly 
courting danger, and soliciting assault. 

My next mistress was NiteUa, a lady of gentle mien, 
and soft yoice> always speaking to approve, and ready 
to receive dkection from those with whom chance had 
brought her into company. In Nitella I promised my- 
self an easy friend, with whom I might loiter away the 
day widiout disturbance or altercatmn. I therefore 
soon resolved to address her, but was discouraged from 
prosecuting my courtship, by observing, that her apart- 
ments were superstitiously reffular; and that, unless 
she had notice of my visit, she was never to be seen. 
There is a kind of anxious cleanliness which I have al- 
ways noted as the characteristick of a slattern ; it is the 
superfluous scrupulosity of ^uilt, dreading discovery, 
and shunning suspicion : it is the violence of an effort 
against habit, whieh, bein^ impelled by external mo- 
tives, cannot stop at die middle point. 

Nitella was always tricked out rather with nicety than 
elegance ; and seldom could forbear to discover, by her 
uneasiness and constraint, that her attention was bur- 
dened, and her imagination engrossed : I therefore con- 
cluded, tiiat, being only occasionally and ambitiously 
dressed, she was not familiarized to her own ornaments. 
There are so many competitors for the fame of cleanli- 
ness, that it is not hard to gain information of those 
that frdl, from those that desire to excel: I quickly 
found, that Nitella passed her time between finery and 
dirt ; and was always in a wrapper, nightcap, ana slip- 
pers, when she was not decorated for immediate show. 

I was then led by my evil destiny to Charybdis, who 
never neglected an opportunity of seizing a new prey 
R 3 
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when it came within her reach. I thought myself 
quickly made happy by permission to attend her to 
publick places ; and pleased my own vanity with ima- 
gining the envy which I should raise in a thousand 
hearts^ by apnpearing as the acknowledged favourite of 
Charybdis. She soon after hinted her intention to take 
a ramble for a fortnight^ into a part of the kingdom 
which she had never seen. I solicited the happiness 
of accompanying her^ which, after a short reluctance, was 
indulged me. She had no other curiosity on her jour- 
ney, than after all possible means of expense; and was 
every moment taking occasion to mention some delicacy, 
which I knew it my duty upon such notices to procure. 

After our return, being now more ^miliar, she told 
me, whenever we met, of some new diversion ; at night 
she had notice of a charming company that would break- 
fast in the gardens ; and in the morning had been in- 
formed of some new song in the opera, some new dress 
at the playhouse, or some performer at a ccmcert whom 
she longed to hear. Her intelligence was such, that 
there never was a show, to which she did not summon 
me on the second day ; and as she hated a crowd, and 
could not go alone, I was obliged to attend at some in- 
termediate hour, and pay the price of a whole company. 
When we passed the streets, she was often charmed 
with some trinket in the toyshops ; and, from moderate 
desires of .seals and snuff-boxes, rose, by degrees, to 
gold-and diamonds. I now began to find the smile of 
Charybdis too costly for a private purse, and added one 
more to six and forty lovers, whose fortune and patience 
her rapacity had eidiausted. 

Imperia then took possession of my affections ; but 
kept them only for a short time. She had newly inhe- 
rited a large fortune, and having spent the early part of 
her life in the perusal of romances, brought with her 
into the gay world all the pride of Cleopatra ; expected 
nothing less than vows, altars, and sacrifices; and 
thought her charms dishonoured, and her power in- 
fringed, by the softest opposition to her sentunents, or 
the smallest transgression of her commands. Time 
might indeed cure this species of pride in a mind not 
naturally undisceming, and vitiated only by false re- 
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?Teseiitati(His ; l^ut the operationB of time are slow; and 
therefore left her to grow wise at leisure^ or to con* 
tinue in errour at her own expense. 

Thus I have hitherto^ in spite of myself, passed my 
life in frozen celibacy. My friends, indeed, often tell 
me, that I flatter my imagination with higher hopes 
tha^ human nature can gratify ; that I dress up an i« 
deal charmer in all the radiance of perfection, and then 
enter the world to look for the same excellence in cor* 
poreal beauty. But surely, Mr. Rambler, it is not mad- 
ness to hope for some terrestridi lady unstained with the 
spots which 1 have been describing ; at least, I am re- 
solved to pursue my seardi ; for I am sd far from think- 
ing meanly of marriage,' that 1 believe it able to afford 
the highest happiness decreed to our present state ; and 
if, after all these miscarriages, I find a woman that fills 
up my expectation, you shall hear once more from 

Yours, && 

HvMENiBUS. 



No. 116. SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1751. 



Optat ephippia ho* piger ; optat arare cdballus. HOR. 

Thus the slow ox would gaudy trappings claim ; 

The sprightly horse wou'd plough.— Feakcis. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I WAS the second son of a country gentleman by the 
daughter of a wealthy citizen of London. My &ther 
having by his marriage freed the estate from a heavy 
mortgage, and paid his sisters their portions, thought 
himself discharged from allobligation to further thought, 
and entitled to spend the rest of' his life in rural plea- 
sures. He therefore spared nothing that might con- 
tribute to the comi^etion of his felicity ; he procured 
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the best gans and horses that the kingdom could sup- 
ply, paid large salaries to his groom and huntsman^ 
and became the envy of the country for the discipline 
of his hounds* Rut^ above all his other attainments^ 
he was eminent for a breed of pointers and setting-dogs^ 
which by long and vigilant cultivation he had so much 
improved^ that not a partridge or heathcock could rest 
in security ; and game of whatever species^ that dared 
to light upon his manor> was beaten down by his shot^ 
or covered with his nets. 

My elder brother was very early initiated in ^e 
chace, and, at an age when other boys are creeping like 
tnails unwUUngfy to school, he could wind the hom^ beat 
the bushes^ bound over hedges^ and swim rivers. When 
the huntsman one day broke his leg, he supplied his 
place* with equal abilities, and came home with the dcut 
in his hat, amidst the acclamations of the whole village. 
I being either delicate or timorous, less desirous of ho« 
nour^ or less capable o£ sylvan heroism, was always the 
favourite of my mother ; because I kept my coat clean,- 
and my complexion free from freckles, and did not 
come home, like my brother, mired and tanned, nor 
carry com in my hat to the horse, nor bring dirty curs 
into the parlour. 

My mother had not been taught to amuse herself with 
books, and being much inclined to despise the ignorance 
and barbarity of the countr}' ladies, disdained to learn 
their sentiments or conversation, and had made no ad- 
dition to the notions which she had brought from the 
precincts of Comhill. She was, therefore, always re- 
counting the glories of the city ; enumerating the suc- 
cession of mayors ; celebrating the magnificence of the 
banquets at Guildhall; and relating the civilities paid 
her at the companies' feasts by men, of whom some are 
now made ald^men, some have fined for sheriffs, and 
none are worth less than forty thousand pounds. She 
frequently displayed her. Other's greatness; told of the 
lar^ bills which he had paid at sight; of the sums for 
which his word would pass upon the Exchange ; the 
heaps of ffdd which he used on Saturday night to toss 
about with a shovel; the extent of his warehouse, and 
the strength of his doors; and when she relaxed her 
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imagination with lower subjects^ described the furniture 
of their country-house^ or repeated the wit of Uie clerks 
and porters. 

By these narratives I was fired with the splendour 
and dignity of London^ and of trade. I therefore devo- 
ted myself to a shop^ and warmed my imagination firom 
year to year with inquiries about the privileges of a free- 
man, the power of the common council^ the dignity of 
a wholesale dealer, and the grandeur of mayoralty, to 
which my mother assured me that many had arrived 
who began the world with less than myself. 

I was very impatient to enter into a path, which led 
to such honour and felicity ; but was forced for a time 
to endure some repression of my eagerness, for it was 
my grandfather's maxim, that a youw man seldom makes 
much monetf, who is out of his time before trvo-and-tweniy. 
They thought it necessary, thererore, to keep me at 
home till the proper age, without any other employment 
than &at of learning merchant's accounts, and the art 
of regulating books; but at length the tedious days 
elapsed, I was transplanted to town, and, with great sa- 
tisfaction to myself, bound to a haberdasher. 

My master, who had no conception of any virtue, 
merit, or dignity, but that of being rich, had all the 
good qualities which naturally arise from a close and 
unwearied attention to the main chance ; his desire to 
gain wealth was so weU tempered by the vanity of 
showing it, that without any other principle of action, 
he lived in the esteem of the whole commercial world ,* 
and was always treated with respect by the only men, 
whose good opinion he valued or solicited, those who 
were universally allowed to be richer than himself. 

By his instructions 1 learned in a few weeks to han« 
die a yard with great dexterity, to wind tape neatly 
upon the ends of my fingers, and to make up parcels 
with exact frugality of paper and packthread ; and soon 
cau^t from my fellow-apprentices the true grace of a 
counter-bow, the careless air with which a small pair 
of scales is to be held between the fingers, and the vi- 
gour and sprightliness with which the box, after the ri- 
band has been cut, is returned into its place. Having 
no desire of any higher employment, and therefore ap* 
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plying all my powers to the knowledce of my trade, I 
wat quickly master of all that could be known, be* 
came a critick in small wares, contrived new variations 
of figures, and new mixtures of colours, and was some- 
times consulted by the Mreavfrs when they projected 
fashions for the ensuing spring. 

With all these accomplishments, in the fourth year 
of my apprenticeship I paid a visit to my friends in tlie 
country, where I expected to be received as a new or- 
nament of the family, and consulted by the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen as a master of pecuniary knowledge, and 
by the ladies as an oracle of the mode. But uimappi- 
ly, at ^e first publick table to which I was invited, 
appeared a student of the Temple, and an officer of the 
guards, who looked upon me with a smile of contempt, 
which destroyed at once all my, hopes of distinction, sa 
that I durst hardly raise my eyes for fear of encounter- 
ing their superiority of mien. Nor was my courage re- 
vived by anv opportunities of displaying my know- 
ledge; for the templar entertaiuea the company for 
part of the day with historical narratives and political 
observations ; and the colonel afterwards detailed the 
adventures of a birth-night, told the claims and expec- 
tations of the courtiers, and gave an account of assem- 
blies, gardens, and diversions. I, indeed, essayed to fill 
up a pause in a parliamentary debate with a faint men- 
tion of trade and Spaniards ; and once attempted, with 
some warmth, to correct a gross mistake about a silver 
breast-knot ; but neither of my antagonists seemed to 
think a reply necessary ; they resumed their discourse 
without emotion, and again engrossed the attention of 
the company ; nor did one of the ladies amear desirous 
' to know my opinion of her dress, or to hear how long 
'the carnation shot with white, that was then new among 
them, had been antiijuated in town. 

As I knew that neither of these gentiemen had more 
money than myself, I could not discover what had de- 
pressed me in their presence; nor why they were con- 
sidered by others as more worthyof attention and respect; 
and therefore resolved, when we met again, to rouse 
my spirit, and force myself into notice. I went very 
e^rly to the next weekly meeting, and was entertaining 
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a small circle very successfully with a minute represen- 
tation of my lord mayor's show^ when the colonel enter- 
ed^ careless and gay^ sat down with a kind of uncere- 
monious civility, and, witliout appearing to intend any 
interruption, drew my audience away to the other part 
of the room, to which I had not the coura^ to follow 
them. Soon after came in the lawyer, not indeed with 
the same attraction of mien, but with greater powers of 
.language; and by one or other the company was so hapr- 
pily amused, that I was neither heard nor seen, nor was 
able to give any other proof of my existence than that 
I put round the glass> and was in my turn permitted to 
name the toast 

My mother indeed endeavoured to comfort me in my 
vexation, by telling me, that perhaps these showy talk- 
ers were hardly able to pay every one his own ; that 
he who has money in his pocket need not care what a- 
ny man says of him ; that, if I minded my trade, the 
time will come when lawyers and soldiers would be 
glad to borrow out of my purse ; and that it is fine, 
when a man can set his hands to his sides, and say he 
is worth forty thousand pounds every day of the year. 
These, and many more such consolations and encou- 
ragements, I received from my good mother, which, 
however, did not much allay my uneasiness ; for hav- 
ing by some accident heard, that the country ladies de- 
spised her as a cit, I had therefore no longer much re- 
verence for her opinions, but considered her as one whose 
ignorance and prejudice had hurried me, though with- 
out ill intentions, into a state of meanness and ignominy, 
fipom which I could not find any possibility of rising to 
the rank which my ancestors had always held. 

I returned, however, to my master, and busied my- 
self among thread, and silks, and laces, but without my 
former cheerfulness and alacrity. I had now no longer 
any felicity in contemplating the exact disposition of 
my powdered curls, tne equal plaits of my ruffles, or 
the glossy blackness of my shoes ; nor heard with my 
former elevation those compliments which ladies some- 
times condescended to pay me upon my readiness in 
twisting a paper, or counting out the change. The 
term of Young MaUy with which I was sometimes ho- 
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noured> as I carried a parcel to the door of a coach^ tor- 
tured my imagination ; I grew negligent of my person^ 
and sullen in my temper; often mistook the demands 
of the customers^ treated their caprices and objections 
with contempt^ and received and dismissed them with 
surly silence. 

My master was afraid lest the shop should suffer by 
this change of my behaviour; and, therefore, after some 
expostulations, posted me in the warehouse, and pre- 
served me from the danger and reproach of desertion^ 
to which my discontent would certainly have urged 
me, had I continued any longer behind the counter. 

In the sixth year of my servitude my brother died of 
drunken joy, for having run down a fox that had baf^ 
fled all the packs in the province. I was now heir, and 
with the hearty consent of my master commenced 
gentleman. The adventures in which my new character 
engaged me shall be communicated in another letter, 
by. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

MiSOCAPELUS. 



No. 117. TUESDAY, APRIL 30, 1751. 



*Oavay fir' OvXvfATeat fjfJkfxofi-w ^ifjua avra^ st *0^ctj 

nnXtov iivotf-t^uXXov, ?v ufavof o^Catcc tU. HOM. 

The gods they challenge and affect the skies : 

Heav'd on Olympus tott'ring Ossa stood ; 

On Ossa, Pelion nods with all his wood. Pofe. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

Nothing has more retarded the advancement of learn- 
ing than the disposition of vulgar minds to ridicule 
and vilify what they cannot comprehend. All industrj^ 
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must be ezciied by hope; and as the student often pro- 
]po0C8 no other reward to himaelf than praise^ he is ea- 
tafy discouraged by contempt and insult. He who 
hmm with him into a clamorous multitude the tinudi* 
tar ^ recluse speculation^ and has never hardened his 
nont in publick life^ or accustomed his passions to the 
iricisfiitiides and acciidents^ the triumphs and defeats of 
naxei eonveraation, will blush at the stare of petulant 
incrednlity^ and suffer himself to be driven, by a burst 
^ laughter, Trom the fortresses of demonstration. The 
mechanist will be afiraid to assart before hardy contra- 
diction, the possibility of tearing down bulwarks with 
a silkworm's thread ; and the astronomer ci relating 
the rapidity of light, the distance of the fixed stars, and 
the height of the lunar mountains. 

If I could by anjT^ efforts have shaken off this odwar- 
dice, I had not sheltered myself under a borrowed name, 
nor applied to you for the means of communicating to 
the publick the theory of a garret ; a subject which, ex- 
cept some slight and transient strictures, has been hither- 
to neglected by those who were best qualified to adorn 
it, either for want of leisure to prosecute the various 
researches in which a nice discussion must enffa^e them, 
or because it requires such diversity of knovnedge, and 
such extent of curiosity, as is scarcely to be fiDund in 
any single intellect : or perhaps others foresaw the tu- 
mults which would be raised against them, and con- 
fined their knowledge to their own breasts, and aban-^ 
doned prejudice and folly to the direction of chance. 

That the professors of literature generally reside in 
the highest stories, has been immemorially observed. 
The wisdom oT the ancients was well acquainted with 
the intellectual advantages of an elevated situation: 
why else were the Muses stationed on Olympus, or Par- 
nassus, by those who could with equal right have rais- 
ed them bowers in the vale of Tempe, or erected their 
altars among the flexures of Meander ? Why was Jove 
himself nursed upon a mountain ? or why did the god- 
desses, when the prise of beauty was contested, try the 
cause upon the top of Ida ? Such were the fictions hf 
whidi ttie great masters of the earlier agea endeavoured 
to inculcate to posterity the importance of a garret. 
Vol. III. S 
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whicli^ though ihej had been long obscured by th^ 
neffligence and ignorance of succeeding times^ were 
yrell enforced by the celebrated symbol of Pythagoras, 
AfifMflf vnmrw nih hj(«» wjoffxww; " When the Wind blows, 
'^ worship its echo.'' This could not but be understood by 
his disciples as an inviolable injunction to live in a'gar^ 
ret, whidi I have found frequently visited by the echo 
and the wind. Nor was the tradition wholly oblitera- 
ted in the age of Augustus, for Tibullus evidently con- 
gratulates himself upon his garret, not without some 
allusion to the Pythagorean |Hrecept : 



Q^amjwvat imtmUt ventot audkre < 
. Autf geUdat hybemut aquas cum fitderii atuter, 
Securam tomnoty imhre juxfantt, tequi ! 

How sweet In sleep to pass the careless hours, 
Lall*d by the beating winds and dashing showVs f 

And it is impossible not to discover the fondness of 
Lucretius, an earlier writer, for a garret, in his descrip. 
tion of the lofty towers of serene learning, and of the 
pleasure with which a wise man looks down upon the 
confused and erratick state of this world moving be- 
low him: 

Std nil dukiut ett^ lent qvam munita fenerc 
Edita doctrina tapientum tempki tcrena ; 
Detpicere unde queat oHot, pattimque videre 
Errare, atqve viam palanteit qum-ere vita^ 

■ *Tis sweet thy laboring steps to guide 1 

To virtue*s heights, with wisdom well supplyM, v 

And all the magazines of learning fortifyM : } 

Prom thence to look below on human kind, 

Bewilder'd in the maze of life, and blind. Dktden. 

The institution has, indeed, continued to our own 
time ; the garret is still the usual receptacle of the phi- 
losopher and poet ; but this, like many ancient customs, 
is perpetuated only b^ an accidental imitation, without 
knowledge of the original reason for which it was es- 
tablished : 
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€au$aiateis r€$ ett noUuima. 

The cause is secret, but tV effect is known. Addisok. 

Coi^ectares have, indeed, been advanced concerning 
these habitations of literature, but without much satis- 
faction to the judicious inquirer. Some have imagined, 
that the garret is generally chosen by the wits as most 
easily rented ; and concluded that no man rejoices in 
his aerial abode, t>ut on the days of pajrment Others 
suspect, that a garret is chiefly convenient, as it is jre- 
moter than any other part of the house from the outer 
door, which is often observed to be infested by visitants, 
who talk incessantly of beer, or linen, or a coat, and 
repeat the same sounds every morning, and sometimes 
again in the afternoon, without any variation, except 
that they grow daily more importunate and clamorous, 
and raise their voices in time from mournful murmurs 
to Ta^ng vociferations. This eternal monotony is al- 
ways detestable to a man whose chief pleasure is to en- 
large his knowledge, and vary his ideas. Others talk 
of freedom from noise, and abstraction from common 
bttsinesa or amusements ; and some, yet more visionajy, 
tell us, that the faculties are enlarged by open prospects, 
.and that the fimcy is more at hberty, when the eye 
ranees without confinement. 

These conveniencies may perhaps all be found in. a 
well-choAsn garret ; but surely they cannot be supposed 
sufficiently important to have operated unvariably upon 
different dimates, distant ages, and separate nations. 
Of an universal practice, there must still be presumed 
an universal cause, which, however recondite and 
abstruse, may be perhaps reserved to make me illustri- 
ous b^ its discovery, ana you by its promulgation. 

It is universally known that w faculties of the mind 
are invigorated or weakened by the state of the body^ 
and that the body is in a mat measure regulated by 
the various compressions of the ambient element. The 
e&cts of the air in the production or cure of corporeal 
maladies have been acimowledged from the time of 
Hippocrates ; but no man has yet suffidentty considered 
)iaw far it may influence the operations of the genius, 
S 3 
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thoogh every day affords instances of locd understand- 
u^^ of wits and reasoners^, whose faculties are adapted 
to some single spot^ and who^ when they are removed 
to any other place, sink at once itito silence and stupi-- 
£ty. I have discovered, by a long series of observa- 
tions, that invention and elocution suffer great impedi- 
ments from, dense and impure vapours, and that the 
tenuity of a defecated. air at a proper distance firom the 
surface of the earth, accelerates the fancy, and sets at 
liberty those inteDectuai powers which were before 
shackled by too strong attraction, and unable to expand 
themselves under the pressure of a gross atmosphere. 
I have found dulness to quicken into sentiment in s 
thin ether, as water, though not very hot, boils in a re- 
ceiver p^y exhausted; and hi^ads, in appearance 
empty, nave teemed with notions upon rising eround, 
as die flaccid sides of a football would have sweUed'Out 
into stiffness and extension. 

For diis reason I never think myself qualified to judffe 
decisively of any man's faculties, whom I have only 
known in one degree of elevation ; but take some ep- 
portunity of attending him from the cellar to the garret, 
and try upon him all the various degrees of rarefaction 
and condensation, tension and laxity. If he is neither 
vivacious aloft, nor serious below, I then consider him 
as hopeless; but as it seldom happens, that I do not find 
the temper to which the texture of his brain is fitted, I 
accommodate him in time with a tube of mercury, first 
marking the points most &vourable to his intellects, ac- 
isording to rules which I have lon^ studied, and which 
I may, perhaps, reveal to mankind in a complete trea- 
tise o£ barometrical pneumatology. 

Another cause of the gaiety and sprightliness of the 
dwellers in garrets is probably the increase of that ver- 
tiginous motion, with which we are carried round b^ 
the diurnal revolution of the earth. The power of agi- 
tation upon the spirits is well known ; every man has 
felt his heart lightened in a rapid vehicle, or on a gal- 
loping horse ; mi nothing is plainer, than that he who 
towers to the fifth story, is whirled through more space 
by every circumrotation, than another that grovels upon 
the ground-floor. The nations between the tropicks aw 
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kncnm to be fieiy^ mocmsUiit^ inventive, and fanciful ; 
becauae> living at the utmost lensth of the earth's dia- 
]iieter> th^ are carried about wim more swiftness thui 
those wluwd nature has placed nearer to the poles; and 
ibefe£ate, aa it becomes a wise man to struggle with 
the inocmveniendes of his country, whenever celerity 
and acuteness are requisite, we must actuate our languor 
by taking a few turns round the centre in a garret 

If you imagine that I ascribe to air and motion effects 
whicn they cannot produce, I desire you to consult your 
own memory, and consider whether you have never 
known a man acquire reputation in his garret, which, 
when fortune or a natron had placed him upon the first 
-floor, he was unable to maintain; and who never reco- 
vered his former vigour of understanding, till he was 
/ restored to his origmal situation. That a garret will 
make every man a wit, I am very far from supposing ; 
I know there are some who would continue blockheads 
even on the summit of the Andes, or on the peak of Tene- 
riffe. But let not any man be considered as unim- 
proveable tfll this potent remedy has been tried ; for 
perhiys he was formed to be great only in a garret, as 
the jomer of Aretaeus was rational in no other place but 
in ms own shop. 

I think a' frequent removal to various distances from 
the centre, so necessary to a just estimate of intellectu« 
al abilities, and consequently of so sreat use in educa- 
tiim, that if I hoped that the public^ could be persua- 
ded to so expensive an experiment,. I would propose, 
that there should be a cavern du^, and a tower erected, 
like those which Bacon describes m Solomon's house, for 
the expansion and concentration of understanding, ao 
cording to the exigence of different employments, or 
constitutions. Peraaps some that fume away in medi- 
tations upon time ana space in the tower, might com- 
pose tables of interest at a certain depth ; and he that 
upon level around stagnates in silence, or creeps in naiw 
rative, might, at the height of half a mOe, ferment into 
merriment, ^"^^^ '^^^ repartee, and froth with decls^ 
mation. 

Addison observes, that we may find the heat of Vir^ 
gil's climate in some lines of his Georgicks : so, when I 
S S 
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read a oon^Mwition^ I immediately detenxiine tlie height 
of the andioi^B habitation. As an elaborate performance 
is commonly said to smell of the lamp^ my commenda-* 
tion of a noble thought^ a sprightly sally^ or a bold fi- 
gure^ is to pronounce it fresh from the garret ; an ex- 
pression whidi would break from me upon the perustal 
of most of your papers^ did I not bdieve^ that you some- 
times quit the garret, and ascend into the coCk-Wt 

Hypertatus. 



No. 118. SATURDAY, MAY 4/1751. 



"Omnet ittaerynuhUes 



Urgmtur^ ignoHfue kmgm 
NoctCn HoK. 

In endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown. 

FaAycis. 

Cicero has, with his usual elegance and mM^nificenoe of 
language, attempted, in his relation of die £eam of Sd- 
pio, to depreciate those honours for which he himself 
appears to nave panted with restless sotidtude, by shew- 
ing within what narrow limits all that fame and cekl>ri- 
ty which man can hope for from man is drcumscribed. 
*' You see," says Africanus, pointing at the earth, 
fh>m the celestial regions, ** that the globe asngned to 
" the residence and habitation of human beings is of 
'^ small (Kmensions : how then can you obtain from the 
" praise of men, any glory worthy of a wish ? Of this 
*' little world the inhabited parts are ndther numerous 
'' nor wide; even the spots where men. are to be found 
*^ are broken by intervening deserts, and the nations are 
** so separated as that nothing can be transmitted from 
'« one to another. With the people of the south, by 
*' whom the opposite part of the earth iff possessed, you 
^' have no intercourse ; and by how small a tract do you 
*' communicate with the countries of the north ? The 
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'' terriloiy which you inhabit is no more th«n a scantv 
«' iskiid^ enclosed by a Mmall body of water^ to whid^ 
^* you give the name of the great sea and the Atlantick 
^ ocean. And even in this known and frequented con- 
** tinent what hope can you entertain^ that your renown 
'^ wUl pass the stream of Ganges, or the cliffs of Cau- 
*^ casus? or by whom will your name be uttered in the 
'' extremities of the north or souths towards the rising 
" or the setting sun ? So narrow is the space to whi^ 
'^ TOur fame can be propagated^ and even there how 
" long will it remain ? 

He then proceeds to assign natural causes, why fame 
is not only narrow in its extent, but short in its dura- 
tion ; he observes the difference between the computa^ 
tion of time in earth and heaven, and declares that, ac- 
cording to the celestial chronology, no human honours 
can last a single year. 

Such are the objections by whidi TuUy has made a 
show tof discouraging the pursuit of fame ,* objections 
which sufficiently discover his tend«7iess and regard 
for his darling phantom. Homer, when the plan of his 
poem made the death of Patroclus necessary, resolved, 
at least, that he should die with honour; and therefore 
brought down against him the patron god of Troy, and 
left to Hector only the mean task of givinr the last 
blow to an enemy whom a divine hand had disabled 
from resistance. Thus Tully ennobles fame, which he 
professes to degrade, by opposing it to celestial happi- 
ness ; he confines not its extent but by the boimdanes 
of nature, nor contracts its duration but by representing 
it small in the estimation of superior beings. He still 
admits it the highest and noblest of terrestrial objects, 
and alledges little more against it, than that it is neither 
without end, nor without limits. 

What might be the effect of these observations con- 
veyed in Ciceronian eloquence to Roman understand- 
ings, cannot be determined ; but few of those who shall 
in the present age read my .humble version will find 
themselves much depressed in their hopes, or retarded 
in their* designs; for I am not inclined to believe, that 
they who among us pass their lives in the cultivation of 
knowledge, or acquisition of power, have very anxiously 
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inquired what opinions prevail on the fuxther banks of 
the Ganges^ or invigorated any effort by the desire of 
iqpreading dieir renown among the clans of Caucasos. 
The hopes and fears of modem minds are content to 
range in a narrower onupass; a single nation, and a 
few years, have generally sufficient amplitude to fill our 
imaginations. 

A little >con6ideration will indeed teach us, that £uns 
has other limits than mountains and oceans; and s that 
he who places happiness in the frequent repetition of 
hi»name, may spend hit life in propagating it, without 
any danger of weeping for new worlds, or neoessi^ of 
passing the Atlantick sea. 

The numbers to whom any real and perceptible good 
or evil can be derived by the greatest power, or most 
active diligence, are inconsidertJ>le; ana where neither 
benefit nor mischief operate, the only motive to the 
mention or remembrance of others is curiosity ; a pas- 
sion, which, though in some degree universally associa- 
ted to reason^ is easily confined, overb(nme, or diverted 
from any particular olnect 

Among the lower cUsses of mankind, there will be 
found very little desire of any other knowledge, than 
what may contribute immediately to the relief of some 
pressing uneasiness, or the attainment of some near ad- 
vantage. The Turks are said to hear with wonder a 
proposal to walk out, only that they may walk back ; 
and inquire why any man should labour for nothing? 
so those whose conmtion has always restrained them to 
the contemplation of Cheir own necessities, and who 
have been accustomed to look forward only to a small 
distance, will scarcely understand, why nights and days 
should be spent in studies, which end in new studies^ 
and which, according to Malherbe's observation^ do not 
tend to lessen the pnce of bread ; nor will the trader or 
inanufiicturer easily be persuaded, that much pleasure 
can arise firom the mere Knowledge of actions, perform- 
ed in remote regions, or in distant times; or that any 
thing can deserve their inquiry, of which ibxIoc «2mf ^mA^av, 
j^i riptu»9 we can only hear the report, but which < 
not influence our lives by any consequences. 
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The trutii k, that Tery dew have leisui^e fix>in indis- 
pensable business, to employ their thoughts upon nar- 
rative or duuracters ; and among those to whom fortune 
has given the liberty of living more by their own 
dioice, many create to themselves engagements, by the 
indulgence' of some petty ambition, the admission of 
some msatiable desire, or the toleration of some predo- 
minant passion. The man whose whole wish is to ac- 
' cumulate money, has no other care than to collect in- 
terest, to estimate securities, and to engage for mort- 
gages: die lover disdains to turn his ear to any other 
name than that of Corinna ; and the courtier thinks the 
hour lost, which is not spent in promoting his interest, 
and facilitating his advancement. The adventures of 
valour, and the discoveries of science, will find a cold 
recepdon, when they are obtruded upon an attention 
dins busy with its favourite amusement, and impatient 
of interruption or disturbance. 

But not only such emplo3rments as seduce attention 
by appearances of digni^, or promises of happiness, 
may restrain the mind nrom excursion and incjuiry; 
curiosity may be equally destroyed bv less formidable 
enemies ; it may be dissipated in trifles, or congealed 
by indolence. The sportsman and the man of dress 
have their heads filled with a fox or a horse-race, a fea- 
ther or a ball ; and live in ignorance of every thing be- 
tide, with as much content as he that heaps up gold, 
or solicits preferment, digs the field, or beats the anvil ; 
and some yet lower in the ranks of intellect, dream out 
their days without pleasure or business, without joy or 
sorrow, nor ever rouse from their lethargy to hear or 
think. 

Even of those who have dedicated themselves to know^ 
ledge, the far greater part have confined their curiosity 
to a few objects, and have v^ little inclination to' pro- 
mote «ny fimie, but that which their own studies enti- 
tle them to partake. The naturalist has no desire to 
know the opinions or conjectures of the philologer : th? 
botanist looks upon the astronomer as a being unwor- 
thy of his regard ; the lawyer scarcelv hears the name 
of il physician without contempt; ana he that is grow^ 
ing great and happy by electeifying a bottlei wondem 
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how the world can be engaged by trifling prattle about 
war or peace. 

If J, Uierefore, he that imagines the world filled with 
his actions and praises^ shall subduct from the number 
of his encomiasts^ all those who are placed below the 
flight of farae^ and who heiar in the vallies of life no 
voice but that of necessity; all those who ima^ne 
themselves too important to regard him^ and consider 
the mention of his name as an usurpation of their time ; 
all who are too much or too little pleased with theqi- 
selves^ to attend to any thing external ; all who are at- 
tracted by pleasure, or chained down by pain^ to unva- 
ried ideas; all who are withheld from attending his 
triumph by different pursuits ; and all who slumber in 
universal negligence ; he will find his renown straiten- 
ed by nearer bounds than the rocks of Caucasus^ and 
perceive that no man can be venerable or formidable^ 
but to a small part of his fellow-creatures. 

That we may not languish in our endeavours after 
excellenee^ it is necessary, that, as Africanus counsels 
his descendant, '' we raise our eyes to higher proroects^ 
** and contemplate our future and eterniu state, without 
'^ giving up our hearts to the praise of crowds, or fixing 
" our hopes on such rewards as human power can 
" bestow." 
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Hiacot intra murot peccatur, ei extra, Hqb« 

Faults lay on either side the Trojan towers. 

ELpanrsTOv. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

As, notwithstanding all that wit, or malice, or pride, or 
prudence, will be^^ble to suggest, men ^nd women 
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must at last pass their lives together^ I have neVer theivrw 
fi>re thought those writers friends to human happhiess', 
who endeavour to excite in either sex a general contempt 
or suspicion of the other. To persuade them who are 
entering the worlds and looking abroad for a suitable 
associate^ that all are equally vicious^ or equaDy ridicu- 
lous; that they who trust are, certainly betrayed, and 
^ey who esteem are always disappointed; is not to 
awaken judgment, but to iiiflame temmty. Without 
hope, there can be no caution. Those who are convin- 
ced, that no reason for preference can be found, will 
never harass their thoughts with doubt an4 delibera- 
tion ; they will resolve, since they are doomed to mise- 
ry, thi^ no needless anxiety shall disturb their quiet; 
they will plunge at hazard into the crowd, and snatch 
the first hand wat shall be held toward them. 

That the world is over-run with vice, cannot be de- 
nied ; but vice, however predominant, has not yet gain- 
ed an unlimited dominion. Simple and unmingled 
good is not in our power, but we may generally escape 
a greater evil by suffering a less ; and therefore, those 
who undertake to initiate the young and ignorant in 
the knowledge of life, should be careful to inculcate 
the possibility of virtue and happiness, and to encou- 
rage endeavours by prospects of success. 

You, perhaps, do not suspect, that these are the sen- 
timents of one who has been subject for many years to 
all the hardships of antiquated virginity ; haa heen long 
accustomed to the coldness of neglect, and the petu- 
lance of insult ; has been mortified in full assemblies 
by inquiries afler forgotten fashions, games long disu- 
sed, and wits and beauties of ardent renown ; has been 
invited, with malicious importunity to the second wed- 
ding of many acquaintances ; has been ridiculed by two 
generations of coquettes in whispers intended to be 
heard ; and been long considered by the airy and gay, 
as too Venerable for nimiliarity, and too wise for plea- 
sure. It is indeed natural for injuiy to provoke anger, 
and by continual repetition to produce an habitual as- 
perity ; yet I have hitherto struggled with so much vi- 
£ 'lance against my pride and my resentment, that I 
ive preserved my temper uncormpted, I have not 
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yet made it any part of my employment tacoDeet i 
tences against marriage; lior am inclined to lessen the 
number of the few friends whom time has left me, by 
<4>6tructing that happiness which I cannot partake^ and 
venting my vexation in censures of he forwardness and 
indiscretion of girls> or the inconstancy^ tastelessKiefls, 
and perfidy of men. 

It 18, indeed^ not very difficult to bear that condition 
to which we are not condemned by necessity^ but indu- 
ced by observation and choice; and therdbre I^ per- 
haps> have never yet felt all the mali^ity with which 
a reproach^ edg^ with the appellation of old maid^ 
sweUa some of those hearts in which it is infixed. I 
was not condemned in my youth to solitude, either by 
indigence or deformity, nor passed the earlier put of 
life without the flattery of courtship, and the joys of 
triumph. I have danced the round of gaiety amidst 
the murmurs of envy, and gratulations of applause ; 
been attended from pleasure to pleasure by the ereat^ 
the sprightly, and the vain; ana seen my regard soli- 
cited by the obsequiousness of gallantry, the gaiety of 
wit, and the timidity of love. If, therefore, I am yet a 
stranger to nuptial happiness, I suffer only the conse- 

alienees of my own resolves, and can look back upon 
le succession of lovers, whose addresses I have reject- 
ed, without grief, and witliout malice. 

When my name first began to be inscribed upon glas- 
ses, I was honoured with the amorous professions of 
the gay Venustulus, a gentleman, who, being the only 
son of a wealthy famity, had been educated in all the 
wantonness of expense, and softness of effeminacy. He 
was beautiful in his person, and easyJn his address, 
and, therefore, soon gained upon my eye, at an age 
when the siffht is very little over-ruled by the under- 
standing. He had not any power in himself of glad- 
dening or amusing ; but si^^ed his want of conver- 
sation by treats and diversions; and his chief art of 
courtship was to fill the mind of his mistress with par- 
ties, rambles, musick, and shows. We were often en- 
gaged in short excursions to gardens and seats, and I 
was for a while pleased with the care which Venustulus 
discovered in securing me from any appearance of 
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danger, or possihiUty of mfgdumce. He never &iled 
to recommend caution to his coachman, or to promise 
the waterman a reward if he landed us safe ; and al- 
ways contrived to return by day-lix^ht for fear of rob- 
bers.' This extraordinary solicitude was represented 
for a time as the effect of his tenderness for me ; but 
fear is.too stroiu^ for continued hypocrisy. I soon dis- 
covmd, that Venustulus had the cowardijpe as well as 
elegance of a female. . His imagination was perpetually 
clouded with terrors, and he could scarcely refrain from- 
screams and outcries at any accidental surprise. He 
durst riot enter a room if a rat was beard behind the 
wainscot, nor cro^ a field where the cattle were frisk- 
ing in the sunshine ; the least breeze that waved upon 
the river was a stonn, and every clamour in the street 
was a cry ot fire. I have seen him lose his colour 
when my squirrel had broke his chain ; and was forded 
to throw water in his face on the sudden entrance of a 
black cat. Compassion once obliged mie to drive away 
with my fan, a beatle that kept him in distress, and 
chide off a dog that yelped at hiis heels, to which he 
' would gladly have given up me to facilitate his own 
escape. . Women naturally expect defence and protec- 
tion from a lover or a husband, and ther^orie you will 
not think me culpable in refusing a wretch,^who would 

' have burdened life with unnecessary fears, and flown 
to me for that succour which it was his duty to have 
given. 

My next lover was Fungosa, the son of a stock-job- 
ber, whose visits my friends, by the imjj^rtunity of per- 
suasion, prevailed upon me to allow. JFungosa was no 
very suitable companion; for having been bred in a 
coimting-house, he rooke a language unintelligible in 
any other place. He had no desire of any reputation 
but that of an acute prognosticator of the changes in the 

. fttiids ; nor had any means of raising merriment, but by * 
telling how somebody was over-readied in a bargain by 
his father. He was, however, a youth of great sobriety . 
and prudence, and frequently informed us how careful- 
ly he would improve my fortune. I was not in haste 
to conclude the match, but was so much awed by my 
parents, that I durst not dismiss him, and might per* 
Vol. III. T 
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haps htsite beiii dtfcnMl t&r ever to the grcXBOieBs of 
pedkif, and the jarfcoi of iisiriy^ hud. not a fraud been 
discovered hA tile detllement> which set me free from 
the persecution of groreling pride, and pecuniaiy im- 
pudence. • 

I was ailei^ards ^ months without any pitfticular 
notice, but at kst became the idol of the glittering 
Fldi^fctdtis, who jpresoribed the mode of embroidery to 
all the finps of his time, and varied at pleasure the cock 
of every hat, and the sleeve of every coat that appeared 
in fashionable ass^nblies. Flosculas made some im- 
pression upon my heart by a compliment which fi^w 
ubdies tan iie«r without emotion ; he commended ioay 
skill in dress, my judgment in stdting colours, and my 
art in disposing ornaments. But Flosculus was too 
much engaged by his own eleganbe, to be sufficiently 
attentive to the duties of a lover, or to please with va- 
ried praise an ear made delicate by Hot of adulation. 
He expected to be repaid part of his tribute, and staid 
away three days, because I neglected to take notice of 
a new coat. I quickly found, uiat Flosculus was rathet 
a rival than an admirer ; and that we should probably 
Mve in a perpetual struggle of emulous finery, and 
spend our uves in stratagems to be first in the fashion. 

I had soon after the honour at a feast of attracting 
the eve8 of Dentatus, one of those human beings whose 
only happiness is to dine. Dentatus regaled me with 
foreign varieties, told me of measures that he had laid 
for procuring the best <io6k in France, and entertained 
me with bins of fare, prescribed the arrangement of 
dishes, and taught me two sauces invented by himself. 
At length, such is the uncertainty of human happiness, 
I declared my opinion too hastily upon a pie made 
tmder his own direction ; after which he grew so cold 
and negligent, that he was easily dismissed. 

Many otiier lovers, or pretended lovers, I have had 
the honour to lead a while in triumph. But two of 
them I drove from me, by discovering that they had 
no taste or knowledge in musick ; three I dismissed, 
because they were drunkards ; two, because they paid 
their addresses lit tiie same time to other ladies ; and 
six; because they attempted to influence my choice by 
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bribing my maid. Two more I discarded at the se« 
cond visit for obscene aBuBionfl ; and five for drollery 
on religion. In the latter part of my reign^ I sentenced 
two to perpetual exile^ for pfifering me settlements^ by 
which the children of a former marriage would have 
been injured; four^ for representing falsely the value 
of their estates ; tlvee^ for concealing their debts ; and 
one^ for raising the rent of a decrepit tenant. 

I have now sent you a narrative^ which the ladies 
may oppose to the tale of Hjrmensus. I mean not to 
depreciate t&e sex which has produced poets and philo- 
sophers^ heroes and martjrrs ; but will not suffer the ri- 
sing generation of beauties to be dejected bv partial sa- 
tire; or to imagine that those who censured uiem have 
not likewise their follies, and th»r vices. I do not yet 
believe happiness unattainable in marriage, though I 
bive never yet beep able to find a man, with whom I 
could prudently venture an inseparable union. It is 
necemfy to expose faults^ that thm deformity may be 
seen; but the reproacb ought iiot to be extended be- 
yond tbe orime, nor either se^ to be contemned, becanae 
Btme women, or nj^en, are indeUcate or dishoneet. 

J ami &e. 

TlUNQUILLA. 
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No. 120. SATURDAY, MAY 11, 1751. 



MeddUum Cyrt aoRo JPhraaten, 
Dissident plehit numero Jkatpmm 
Bximit virtus, popnlum^efaUis 

•p— — Dedocetuti 
Vocibus. • Hob. 

True virtue can the crowd unteach 

Their false mistaken^ forms of speech ; 

Virtue, to crowds a foe profest, 

Disdains to number with the Uest 

Pl^aates, by his slaves adorM, 

And to the Parthian crown restored. Fbai^cis. 

In the reign of Jenghiz Can, conqueror of the east, in 
the city of Samarcaiid, lived Nouradin the merchant, 
renowned throughout all the regions of India, for the 
extent of his commerce, and the integrity of his deal- 
ings. His warehouses were filled wim all the commo^ 
dities of the remotest nations; every raritv of nature, 
every curiosity of art, whatever was valuable, whatever 
was useful, nasted to hjs hand. The streets were 
crowded with his carria^s; the sea was covered with 
his ships ; the streams of Ozus were wearied with.con- 
veyance, and every breeze of the sky wafted wealth to 
Nouradin. 

At length Nouradin felt himself seized with a slow 
malady, which he first endeavoured to divert by appli^ 
cation, and afterwards to relieve by luxury and indul- 
gence; but finding his strength every day less, he was 
at last terrified, and called for help upon the sages of 
physick: Aey filled his apartments with alexiphar* 
micks, restoratives, and essential virtues ; the pearls of 
the ocean were dissolved, the spices of Arabia were dis- 
tilled, and all the powers of nature were employed to 
SVe new spirits to his nerves, and new balsam to hia 
ood. Nouradin was for some time amused with pro^^ 
mises, invigorated with cordials, or soothed with ano- 
d3me8; but the disease preyed upon his vitals, and he 
soon cUscovef ed with indignation, that health was not 
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to be iMVgiit He WAS caofined to hM oIuunlMr^ de« 
flcrted by his j^jnawoM, and rarely visited bj his 
firiends ; but his unwillingneM^to die flattered him long 
with hiqpes of Ufe. 

At leiijlh, having passed JEbe night in tedious Uai*v 
nor^ he called to hun Afanamonlin, his only son, and 
disaassinghisattendanta, '* My son/' says he^ ^^bdioid 
'' here the weakness and fira^ity oi man ; look back- 
'^ ward a few days, thy fiither was great and hi^py, 
*f fredi as the vernal rose, and strong as die cedar of 
'* tbemountain I'the nations of Asia drank his dews, and 
'* art and eommerce delisted in his shade. ^^ Malevo- 
'^ lence beheld me, and s^ed; His root, she cried, is 
** fixed in the depths; it is watered by the fountains 
'^ of Oxus ; it sends out branches afar, and bids defi- 
'' ance to the blast ; pruden6e reclines against his truiik, 
^^ and prosperity dances on his top. NOw, Almomou- 
''lin, look upon me witiiering and prostrate; lode 
*^ upon me, and attend. I have trafficked, I have pros- 
^' ip«red, I have rioted in gain ; my house is splendid, 
^' my servants are numerous; yet I display ea only a 
'' small part of my riches ; the rest, which I was hin- 
*' dered from enjojring by the fear of raising envy, or 
^' tempting rapacity, I have piled in towers, I have 
** burted in caverns, I have hidden in secret reponto- 
'^ries, which this scroll will discover. My purpose 
" was, after ten months more spent ih commerce, to 
"have withdrawn my wealth to a safer country; to 
«' have given seven years to delight and festivity, and 
" the remaining part of my days to solitude and repen« 
** tance ; but the hand of deam is upon me ; a fHgori- 
" ^€k torpor encroaches upon my veins ; I am now 
'' leaving the produce of my toil, which it must be tiiy 
'^ business to enioy with wisdom." The thought of 
leaving his wealth filled Nouradin with such grief, that 
he fell into convulsions, became delirious, and expired. 

Ahnamoulin, who loved his father, was toucned a 
while with honest s<nrrow, and sat two hoias in pro* 
found meditation, without perusing the paper which 
he held in his hand. He then retired to his own cham- 
ber, 418 overborne with affliction, and there read the 
inventory of his new possessions, which swelled his 
T 3 
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heart wiih «adi transports, that he no Iob^ kme&ted 
his faihei^s death. He was mrw siifficiehUy oomposed 
to order a funeral of modest vaagsu&cence, auitsMe at., 
once to the rank of Nouradin*s profession, and the re- 
putation of his wealth. The two next nights he s^ent 
in visiting the tower and die caverns, and found the 
treasnres greater to his eye than to his inu^natixm. 

AlmamouHn had been bred to the practice of exact 
frugafity, and had often looked with enVy.on the finery 
and expenaes of other young men : he therefore he-i- 
lieved, that happiness was now in his power, since he 
oould obtain all of wliUi he had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to regret the waiii. He resolved to give a loose 
to his desires, to revel in enjoyment, and feel pain or 
uneasiness no more. 

. He immediatdi^ procured a splendid equipage, dres- 
sed his servants m rich embroidery, uid coveted hia 
horses with golden capairisons. He showered down 
silver on the populace, and suffered their acdamations 
to swell him with insolence. The nobles saw him with 
anger, the wise men of the state combined against him, 
the leaders of armies threatened his destruction. Al- 
mamoulin was informed of his. danger : he put on the 
robe of mourning in the presence of his enemies, and 
appeased them with gold, and g^ns, and supplication. 

He then sought to strengthen himself, by an alliance 
witji the prince^ of Tartary, and offered the price of 
kingdoms for a wife of noble bir^ His suit was ge- 
nerally rejected, and his presents refused; but the 
princess of Astracan once condescended to .admit him 
to her presence. She received him sitting oii a throne, 
attired in the robe of royally, and shining widi. the 
jewels of Golconda ; command sparkled in her eyes, 
and dignity towered on her forehead. Almamoulin 
approached and trembled. Sne saw his confusion, and 
disdained him : How, says she, dares the wretch hope 
my obedience, who thus shrinks at my glance ? Retire> 
and enjoy 'thy ridhies in sordid ostentation; thou wast 
born to be wealthy, but never canst be great. 

H^ then contracted his desires to more private and 
domestick pleasures. He built palaces, he laid out 
gardens, he changed the face of the land, he transplant- 
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ed fiymts^ lie le^fled moontaiiis, opened proapecte 
into distant reffions^ poured fountains from the tops of 
tomts^ and fwQed rivers through new channds. 

These amusements pleased mm for a time ; • bat lan- 
guor and weaviness soon invaded him. His bowers 
lost tbeor fbagranoe^ and die waters murmured without 
notiee. He oordiased large tracts of land in distant 
provmeeSy aomned them jvith houses of pleasure, and 
diversified them idth accomodations for different sea- 
sons. ChangjB of place at first relieved his satiety, bilt 
all the novelties of situation were soon exhausted ; he 
found his heart vacant, and kMlesires, for want of eK« 
temal objects, ravaging ^ims^^ 

He therefore returned to Samarcand, and set open 
his doors to those whom idleness sends out in search 
of pleasure. His tables were always covered with de- 
licacies ; wines <^ every vintage spalrkled in his bowls, 
and his lamps scattered perfumes. The sound of the 
lute, and the voice of the singer, chased away sadness ; 
every hour was crowded with pleasure; and the day 
ended and began with feasts and dances, and revelry 
and merriment. Almamoulin cried out, " I have at 
'' last found the use of riches ; I am surrounded by 
'^ companions, who view my greatness without envy ; 
'^ and I enjoy at once the raptures of popularity, and 
^^ the safety of an obscure station. What trouble can 
'^ he feel, whom all are stu^ous to please, that they 
'' may be repaid with pleasure ? What danger can he 
'' dread, to whom overy man is a friend^" 
. Such were the thou^ts of Almanaoulin, as he look- 
ed down from a gallery upon the say assembly, XfigBr- 
ling at his expense ; but in the midst of this soliloquy, 
an officer of justice entered the house, and, in the form 
of legal citation, summoned Almamoulin to appear be- 
fore the emperor. The guests stood a while aghast^ 
then stole imperceptibly away, and he was led off with- 
out a single voice to witness his integrity. He' now 
found one of his most frequent visitants accusing him 
r of treason, in hopes of sharing his confiscation ; vet>. 
unpatronized and unsupported, he cleared himself by 
the openness of innocence, and the consistence of truth ; 
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be was disimsfed witb honour^ and his accnier perilled 
in pvis0n. 

Almamottlin now pereeiwd with bow Utile msoii he 
had hoped for lasttce or fidetity from those who live 
only to gratify their senes; aikl, being now weary with 
vain experiments upon U£b, and froitfess researbbes a& 
ter U^citj, be had recoarse to a sage, who> after spends* 
ing his youth in travel and observation, had retbed 
from all human cares, to a small habitation im the banks 
of Oxos, where he conversed only with such as soHeit- 
ed his counsel. '* Brother/' said the plulosopher, '' thou 
hast suffmd thy reaseit-to be deluded by idle hopes, 
and fallacious appearances. Having long looked with 
^' desire upon ndies, thou hast taumt thyself to think 
^* ihem more valuable than nature designed them, and 
*f to expect from them, what experience has now taught 
'f thee, that they cannot give. That tbey do not coii« 
*^ fer wisdom, thou may^t be convinced, by conndnv 
'' ing at how dear a price they tempted thee, upon thy 
^ first entrance into the world, to purchase the empty 
'^. sound of vulgar acclamation. That they cannot be- 
'* stow fortitude or magnahimi^^ that man may be oer- 
^-' tain, who stood trembling, at Astracan, before a be^ 
'« ing not natiu*ally superior to himself That they will 
** not supply unexhausted pleasure, the recollection of 
'•' forsaken palaces, and neglected gardens, will easily 
''infcmn thee. That they rarely purchase friends, 
^< thou didst soon discover, when diou wert left to stand 
''•thy trial uncountenanced and alone. Yet think not 
''ridies useless; there are purposes to which a wise 
<' man may be delighted to apply them ; they may, by 
'' a rational distributicm to those who want them, ease 
^ the pains of helpless disease, still the throbs of rest- 
^ less anxiety, relieve innocence from oppression, and 
''raise imb^lity to cheerfulness and vigour. This 
" they will enable thee to perform, and this wiU afford 
" the only happiness ordained for our present state, the 
«' eonfidenoe of divine favour, and the hope of future 
f rewards." 
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So. 121. TUESDAY, MAY 14, 1751. 

O imUaiorei, tervumpeems ! H6B. 

Away, ye imitators, servile herd ! 

Sz.rRiirsTOK. 

I HAVE been informed by a letter from one of the uni- 
versities, that among the youth fh>m whom the next 
swarm of reasoners is to learn philosophy, and the next 
flight of beauties to hear elegies and sonnets, there are 
many, who, instead of endeavouring by books and me- 
ditation to form their own opinions, content themselves 
with the secondary knowledge, which a convenient 
bench in a coffee-house can supply ; and, without any 
examination dr distinction, adopt the criticisms and 
remarks, which happen to drop from those who have 
risen, by merit or fortune, to reputation and authority. 

These humble retailers of Knowledge my corres- 
pondent stigmatizes with the name of Echoes ; and 
seems desirous that they should be made ashamed of 
laxy submission, and animated to attempts after new 
discoveries, and oru^inal sentiments. 

It is very natond for young men to be vehement, a- 
crimonious, and severe. For, as ^ey seldom compre^ 
heiid at once all the consec^uences of a position^ or per-* 
oeive the difficulties by which cooler and more experi- 
enced reasoners are restrained from con'fidence, they 
form their conclusions with great precipitance. Seeing 
nothing that can darken or embarrass the Question, they 
expect to find their own opinion universally prevalent, 
and are indined to impute uncertainty and hesitation to 
want of honesty, rather than of knowledge. I may, per- 
haps, therefore, be reproached by my lively correspon- 
dent, when it shall be found, that I have no inclination 
to^ persecute these collectors of fortuitous knowledge 
wiui the severity required ; yet, as I am now too old to 
b^ much pained by nasty censure, I shall not be afiraid 
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of taking into protection those whom I think condem- 
ned without a sufficient knowledge of their cause. 

He that adopts the sentiments of another^ whom he 
has reason to believe wiser than himself^ is only to be 
blamed when he claims the honours which are not due 
but to the author^ and endeavours to deceive the world 
into prs^se and veneration ; &r^ to leam^ is liie proper 
business of youth ; and whether we increase our know- 
ledge by books or by conversation, we are equally in- 
debted to foreign assistance. 

The greater part of students are not bom with abili- 
ties to (instruct systems, or advance knowledge ; nor 
oan have any hope beyond that of becoming intelligeiit 
hearts in the schools of art, of b^ing able to compre^ 
hend whi^t others discover, and to remember what owers 
teach. Even tbo$e to whom Providence hatb allotted 
^eater strength of understanding, can ei^ct only to 
improve a single science. In every other part of leani'r 
ing, they must be content to follow opinions, which 
they are not able to e;ii:amine; and, even in that whidi 
they claim as peciUiarly thgir owQ, can seld^na add more 
than some small particle of knowledge to ibe heredi- 
tary stock devolve^ to ihem frpni ancient times, tlie col- 
lective labour of a thousand intellects. 

In science, which, being fixed and limited, admits of 
no other variety than such as arises from new methods 
of distribution, or new art0 of iUus^tion, the neeoasity 
of following the traces of our pr^d^cesvorB is induspa^a^ 
Uy evident ; but there appears no rea»on why imagina- 
tion should be subject to the same restraint. It might 
be conceived, that of those who pr^Srw to forsake the 
narrow paths of truth, every one may deviate towaids 
a different point, since, tbou^ rectitude is uniform and 
fixed, obliquity may,beinfinitely diveiBififid. The roads 
^ science are narrow, so that they who imvel diem 
must either follow <Nr meet erne ttnothef; but In the 
baundleas regions <^* possibility, whidi fiction datmsfbr 
her dominion, there are surdty a thousand seoeaaesrimexa* 
plpred, a tJiousand flowers unplucked, a thousand fooni 
taiH$ imexhaiisted, combinattons of knagisrY yet nnob^ 
served, and riM»s of id^ inhabitsuts not nitherto de> 
scribed. 
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Ye^ whatever hope may persuade, or reason evince, 
experience can boast of very few additions to ancient , 
fkble. The wars of Troy, and the travels of Ulysses, 
have furnished ahnost aU succeeding poets with inci- 
dents, characters, and sentiments. The Romans are 
confbssed to have attempted little more than to display 
in their own tongue the inventions of the Greeks. 
There is, in all their writings, such a perpetual recur« 
rence of allusions to the tales of the fabulous age, that 
they must be confessed often to want that power of giv- 
ing pleasure which novelty supplies ; nor can we won- 
der that they excelled so much m the graces of diction, 
when we consider how rarely they were employed in 
search of new thoughts. 

The warmest admirers of the great Mantuan poet can 
extol him for little more than the skill with which he 
baef, by making -his hero both a traveller and a warrior, 
united the beauties of the Iliad and the Odyssey in one 
composition : yet his judgment was perhaps sometimes 
overborne by his avance o£ the Homeric treasures ; and, 
for fear of suffering a sparkling ornament to be lost, he 
has inserted it where it cannot shine with its original 
splendour. 

When Ulvsses visited the infernal regions, he found 
among the neroes that perished at Troy, his competi- 
tor Ajax, who, when the arms of Achilles were adjudg- 
~ ed to Ulysses, died by his own hand in. the madness of 
duappointment. He still appeared to resent, as on 
earth, his loss and disgrace. Ulysses endeavoured to 
pacify him with praises and submission; but Ajax walk- 
ed away without reply. This passage has alw&js been 
considered as eminently beautiful; because Ajax, the 
haughly chief, the unlettered soldier, of unshaken cou- 
rage, of immoveable constancy, but without the power 
of recommending his own virtues by eloquence, or en* 
forcing his assertions by any other argument than the 
sword, had no way of niaking his anger known, but by 
gloomy sullenness and dumb ferocity. His hatred of a 
miui whom he conceived to have defeated him only by 
volubility c^ tongue, was therefore naturally shown by 
silence, more contemptuous and piercing than any 
words that so rude an orator could have found, and by 
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whidi he gave his enemy no opportunity of exerting 
the only power in which he was superiour. 

When iBneas is sent by Virgil to the shades^ he meets 
Dido the queen of Carthage^ whom his perfidy had hur« 
ried to the grave; he accosts her with tenderness and 
excuses ; but the lady turns away like Ajax^ in mute 
disdain. She turns away like Aiax ; but she resembles 
him in none of those qualities which give either dignity 
or propriety to silence. She mighty without any de- 
parture from the tenour of her conduct, have burst out» 
hke other injured women, into clamour, reproach, and 
denunciation; but Virgil had his inu^ination full of 
Ajax, and therefore could not prevail on nimself to teach 
Dido any other mode of resentment. 

If Virml could be thus seduced b^ imitation, there 
will be uttle hope that common wits should escape > 
and accordingly we find that, besides the universal and 
acknowledged practice of copying the ancients, there 
has prevailed in every age a particular species of fiction. 
At one time, all »truth was conveyed in allegory ; at 
another, nothing was seen bi^t in a vision ; at one pe- 
riod, all the poets followed sheep, and every event pro- 
duced a pastoral ; at another, they busied themselves 
wholly in giving directions to a painter. 

It is indeed easy to conceive why any fashion should 
become popular, by which idleness is favoured, and im- 
becility assisted ; but surely no man of genius can much 
applaud' himself for repeating a tale with which the 
audience is already tired, and which could bring no 
honour to any but its inventor. 

There are, I think, two schemes of writinfj on' which 
the laborious wits of the present time employ their fa- 
culties. One is the adaptation of sense to all the rhymes 
which ' our language can supply to some word that 
makes the burden of the stanza ; but this, as it has been 
t>nly used in a kind of amorous burlesque, can scarcely 
be censured with much acritnony. The other is the 
imitation of Spenser, which, .by the influence of some 
men of learning and genius, seems likely to gain upon 
the age, and therefore deserves to be more attentively 
considered. 
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To imitate the fictions and sentiments of Spenser 
can inctir no reproach, for aU^^orj is periim one of 
the most pleasing vehicles of instruction. But I am 
veiy fiir m>m extendinx^ the same respect to his diction 
w his stanza. His sme vas in liis own time allowed 
to be vicious^ so darkened with old words and pecu- 
liarities of phrase, and so remote from common use, 
that Johnson boloQy pronounces him to have written no 
' language. His iMamia is at omse difficidt and unpleasing ; 
tiresome to the ear by its uniformity, and to toe atten- 
tion by its length. It was at first rormed in imitation 
of the Italian poets, without due regard to the genius 
of our language. The Italians have Htde variety of 
terminatimi, am were forced to contrive such a stansa 
as might admit the greatest number of similar rhymes ; 
but our -words end with so much diversity, that it is 
seldom convenient for us to bring more than two of the 
same -sound together. If it be justly observed by Mil- 
ton, that rhyme obliges poets to ^press their thoughts 
in improper terms, £ese improprieties must always be 
multiplied, as the difficulty of rhjnne is increased by 
long concatenations. 

dnie imitators of Spenser are indeed not very rigid 
censors of themselves, for they seem to conclude that, 
when they have disfigured their lines with a fbw obso- 
lete syllables, they have accomplished their design, with- 
out considering that they ought not only to sSmit oid 
words, but to avoid new. The lawsr of imitation are 
broken by ^every word introduced since the time of 
Spenser, as the character of Hector is violated by quo- 
tmg Arutotle in the {day. It would indeed tie tufficult 
to exdude firom a long poem all modern phrases, though 
it is easy to sprinkle it with gleanings of antiquity. 
Perhaps, however, the style of Spenser might by long 
labour be justly copied ; but life is sur^y given us for 
higher purposes than to gather what our ancestors have 
wisely thrown away, and to learn what is of no value, 
but because it has been forgotten. 
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' N'eteio qua natah tohtm didcedhfe cunctof 

IhieU. Otib. 

By «eaet chBniifl our native land attracts. 

Nothing is more subject to mistake and disappointment 
tfaan anticipated judgment concerning the easiness or 
difficult or any undertaking, whether we form our o- 
pinion mm the performance of others, or &om abstract- 
ad contemplati<m of the thing to be attempted. 

Whatever is done skilfully appears to be done with 
case ; and art, when it is once matured to habit^ vanish- 
es from observation. We are therefore more powerful- 
l3r excited to emulation, by those who have attained the 
highest degree of excellence, and whom we can there- 
fore with least reason hope to equal. 

In adjusting the probability of success by a previous 
consideration of the undertaking, we are equally in 
danger of deceiving ourselves. It is never easy, nor 
often possible, to comprise the series of an^ proc^ 
with all its circumstances, iijpcfents, and variations, in 
a speculative scheme. Expenence soon shows us the 
tortuosities <^ imaginary rectitude, the complications of 
simplicity, and the asperities of smoothness. Sudden 
difficulties often start up from the ambushes of art, stop 
the career of activity, repress the gaiety of confidence, 
and, when we imagine ourselves almost at the end of 
our labours, drive us back to new plans and different 
measures. 

There are many things which we every day see others 
unable to perform, and perhaps have even ourselves 
miscarnied in attempting, and yet can hardly allow to 
be difficult ; nor can we forbear to wOndar afresh at 
every new failure, or to promise certainty of success to 
our next essay; but when we try, the same hindrances 
recur ; the same inability is perceived, and the vexation 
of disappointment must again be suffered. 
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Of the vmooB kinds <^ fipeaking or writing, wluch 
serve necessity, cur promote pleasure, none iqvpears so 
artless or easy as simple narration; for what should 
make him that knows the whole ordor and progress ck 
an affair unable to relate it } Yet we hourly find such 
as endeavour to aitertain or instruct us by recitals, 
cloittdinff the facts which they intend to illustrate, toad 
losing themselves and their auditors in wilds and maMM^ 
in digressions and confusion. When we have contra- 
tolated ours^ves upon a new of^aortunity q£ yiquuy^ 
and new means of mformation, ,it often happens thi^ 
without deaigniiig either deceit or oonceabnent, witib* 
out %norance of the £ict, or unwillingness to disclose 
it, tfaerebter fills the ear with empty sounds, harasses 
the attention with fruitless impatience, and disturbs tba 
imagination by a tumult-of events, without order of tinie> 
or train of consequence. 

It is natural to believe, upon the same principle, l&Ht 
no writer has amore easy task than thehistorian. The 
philosopher has the works of ommsdence to examine ; 
and IB therefore engaged in disquisitions, to which fi* 
nite inteUects ave utterly unec^usL The pcet trusts to 
lus invention^ and is not only m danger of those inoon^ 
sistendes, to whidi every one is exposed by dqnrtnre 
fitmi truth;; but may be censured as well for deficienoits 
of matter, tas finr krcgularity of disposition, or impro- 
priety of ornament But the happy historian has no 
other labour than of gathering what tradition pours 
down before him, or records treasure for his use. He 
has cmly the actions and designs of men like himsdf to 
eanceiTe and to relate; he has not to form, but copy 
characters, and therefore is not bhuned for the imooo^ 
sUteacv of statesmen, the injustice of tyiantsi, or the 
cowardice of commanders. The difficulty of making 
variety consistent, or uniting probability with surprise, 
heeds not to distorb him ; the manners and actions of 
his personages are already fixed ; his materials a» pro- 
vided and pot into his hands, and he is at leisure to 
employ all his powers in arranging and disfdaying 
than. 

Yet, even with these advantages, very few in any 
age have been able to raise themselves to reputation by 

U 2 
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writiiig histories ; and among the i^mumerable authors, 
who wl every nation with accounts of their anoestorv, 
or undertake to transmit to futorfty the events of their 
own time^ the greater part, when fashion and novelty 
have ceased to recommend them^ are of no oiher use 
than chronological memorials, which necessity may 
sometimes requhre to be consulted, but whidi fright 
away curiosity^ and disgust delicacy. 

It is observed, that our nation, which has produced 
so many authors eminent for almost every other species 
of literary exccJlence^ has been hitherto remarkably 
barren of historical genius; and^ so far has this defect 
raisied prejudices against tts, that some have doubted 
whether an Englishman can stop at that mediocrity of 
style, or confine his mind to that even tenour of imagi* 
nation, which navrative requires. 

They who can believe that nature has so caj^dously 
distributed understanding, have suxely no claim to ifaie 
honour of serious confutation. The inhabitants of the 
same country have opposite characters in di£fierent ages ; 
the prevalence or nefflect of any particular study can 
proceed only from the accidental influence of some 
temporary cause ; and if we have fidled in history, we 
oan have failed <»ily because histoiy has not hitherto 
beien diligaitly cultivated. 

But how is it evident, that we have not historians 
among us^ whom we may venture tq place in compa- 
rison with any that the neighbouring nations can pro- 
duce ? The attempt of Raleigh is deservedly celebrated 
for the labour of his researches, and the el^;ance of his 
style ; but he has endeavoured to exert his judgment 
more than his genius, to select facts> rather than adorn 
them ; and has produced an historioil dii^sertation, but 
seldom risen to the majesty of history. 

The works of Clarendon deserve more r^ard. His 
diction, is indeed neither exact in itself, nor suited to 
the purpose of history. It is the efiusion of a n^ind 
crowded with ideas, and desirous of imparting them ; 
and therefore always accumulating words, and involviQ|^ 
one clause and sentence in another. But there is in his 
negligence a rude, inartificial majesty, which, without 
the nicety of laboured elegance, awdlathe mind by \t^ 
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plenitade and diliVision. His nanalimi is not pet- 
haps suffidently rapid^ being stopped too fi^uently by 
particalarities, whidi> though they m%ht strike the 
autfacHr who was present at the transactions, wAl n6t 
equally detain the attention of posterity. But his iff^ 
norance or carelessness of the art of writing is amply 
compensated by his knowledge of nature and of policy ; 
the wisdom of his maxims^ &e justness of his riason- 
ings, and the variety, distinctness, and strength o£ his 
diaracters. 

' But none of our writers can, in my opinion, justly 
contest the superiority of Knolles, who, in his history 
of the Turks, has displayed all the excellencies that 
narration can admit His style, though somewhat ob- 
scured by time, and sometimes vitiated by false wit, is 
pure, nervous, elevated, and clear. A wonderful mul- 
tiplicity of events is so artfullyarranged, and so distinctly 
explained, that each facilitates the knowledge of the 
next. Whenever a new personage is^ introduced, the 
reader is prepared by his character for his actions ; 
when a nation is first attacked, or city besieged, he is 
made acquainted with its history, or situation ; so that 
a great part of the world is brought into view, l^he 
descriptions of this author are without minuteness, and 
the digressions without ostentation. Collateral events 
are so artfully woven into the contexture of his princi- 
pal story, that they cannot be disjoined without leaving 
it lacerated and broken. There is nothing turgid in 
his dignity, nor superfluous in his copiousness. His 
orations only, which he feigns, like the ancient histo- 
rians, to have been pronounced on remarkable occasions, 
are tedious and languid ; and^ since they are merely the 
voluntary sports of imagination, prove how much the 
most judicious and skimil may be mistaken, in the es- 
timate of their own powers. 

Nothing could have sunk this author in obscurity, but 
the remoteness and barbarity of the people whose story 
he relates. It seldom happens, that all circumistances 
concur to happiness or fame. The nation which pro- 
duced this great historian, has the grief of seeing his 
genius employed upon a foreign and uninteresting sub- 
US ' ' 
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jeet; ftod Uml writer who might have secured perpe- 
tuity to his name^ by a history of his own country^ tia» 
exposed himself to the danger of oblivion, by recount* 
ing enterprises and revolutions, of which none desire to 
be informed. 



No, 123. TUESDAY, MAY 21, 1751. 



Quo temePeit Mbmta recent j servaUt odorem 

Tetia diu. HOK^ 

What seasoa'd fint the vessei, keeps the taste. CasECSU 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

Though I have so long found myself deluded by pro<- 
jects of honour and distinction, that I often, resolve to 
achnit them no more into my heart ; yet, how deter- 
minately soever excluded, they always recover their 
dominion by force or stratagem ; and whenever, after 
the shortest rekxation of vigilance, reason and caution 
return to their ehar^, they find hope again in posses- 
sion, with all her train of pleasures dancing about her. 
Even while I am preparmg to write a history of dis- 
appointed ^Lpectations, I cannot forbear to flatter my- 
self, that you and your readers are impatient for my 
Serformance ; and that the sons of learning have laid 
own several of your late papers with discontent, when 
they found that Mysocapelus had delayed to continue 
his narrative. 

But the desire of gratifying the expectations that I 
have raised, is not me only motive of this relation^ 
which, having once promised it, I think my self no long- 
er at liberty to forbear. For, however I may have 
wished to clear myself from every other adhesion of 
trade, I hope | shall be always wise enough to retain 
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my punctuality^ and amidst all my new arts of poUte- 
ness^ omtinue to despise n^ligence/ and detest fidse* 
liood. 

When the death of my brother had dismissed me 
from the duties of a shop^ I considered mys^ as re- 
stored to the rights of my birth^ and entitled to the 
rank and reception which my ancestors obtained. I 
was, however, embarrassed with many difficulties at my 
first re-entrance into the world ; for my haste to be a 
gentleman inclined me to precipitate measures; and 
every accident that forced me back towards my old sta- 
tion, was considered by me as an obstruction of my 
haj^iness. 

It was with no common grief and indignation, that 
I found my former companions still daring to claim my 
notice, and the joumejonen and apprentices sometimes 
pulling me by the sleeve as I was walking in the street, 
and, without any terrour of my new sword, which was, 
notwithstanding, of an uncommon size, inviting me to 
partad^e of a bottle at the old house, and entertainins 
me with histories of the girls in the neighbourhood. ■ 1 
had always, in my official state> been kept in awe by lace 
and embroidery; and imagined that, to fright away 
these unwelcome familiarities, nothing was neeessary, 
but that I should, by splendour of dress, proclaim my 
reunion with a higher rank. I therefore sent for my 
tailor; ordered. a suit with twice the usual quantity of 
lace,' and, that I might not let my persecutors increase 
their confidence, by the habit of accosting me, staid at 
home till it was made. 

This week of confinement I passed in practising a for- ^ 
bidding firown, a smile of condescension, a slight salu- 
tation, and an abrupt departure ; and in four mornings 
was able to turn upon my heel, with so much levity and 
sprightliness, that I made no doubt of discouraging all 
publick attempts upon my dignity. I therefore issued 
forth in my new coat, wiw a resolution of dazzling in- 
timacy to a fitter distance; and pleased myself with 
the timidity and reverence, which I should impress 
upon all who had hitherto presumed to harass me with 
their freedoms. But, whatever was the cause, I did 
not find myself received with any new degree of respect ; 
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those wliom I intended to drive from me> ventured to 
advance with their luual phrases of benevolence; and 
those whose acquaintance I solicited^ grew more super^ 
dlioiu and reserved. I began soon to repent the ex- 
pense^ by which I had procured no advantage^ and to 
suq>ect that a shining dress^ like a weighty weapon, 
has no force in itself^ 6ut owes all its efficacy to tiink 
that wears it. 

Many were the mortifications and calamities which I 
was condemned to suffer in my initiation to politeness. 
I was so much tortured by the incessant civilities of my 
companions^ that I never passed through that region of 
the city but in a chair with the curtains drawn ; and at 
last ien my lodgings^ and fixed myself in the vexge of 
the court Here I endeavoured to be thought a gen- 
tleman just returned from his travels^ and was pleased 
to have my landlord believe that I was in some danger 
from importunate creditors ; but this sdieme was quick- 
ly defeated by a formal deputation sent to offer me, 
though I had now retired from business^ the freedom 
of my company. 

I was now detected in trade^ and therefore resolved, 
to stay no longer. I hired another s^artment, and 
changed my servants. Here I lived very hap|>ily for 
three months, and^ with secret satisfaction, often over- 
heard the family celebrating the greatness and felicity 
of the esquire ; though the conversation seldom ended 
without some complaint of my covetousness^ or some 
remark upon my language^ or my gait. I now began 
to venture into the publick walks, and to know the fa- 
ces of nobles and beauties ; but could not observe, with- 
out wonder, as I passed by them, how frequently they 
were talking of a tailor. I longed^ however, to be ad- 
mitted to conversation, and was somewhat weary of 
walking in crowds without a compahion, yet continued 
to come and go with the rest, till a lady^ whom I en- 
deavoured to protect in a crowded passage^ as she was 
about to step mto her chariot, thanked me for my dvi- 
Hty^ and told me, that as she had often distinguished 
me forvmy modest and respectful behaviour, whenever 
I set up for myself, I might expect to see her among 
my first customers. 
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Here was an end of all my ambulatory projects. I 
indeed sometimes entered the walks again, oat was al- 
ways blasted by this destructive lady, whose mischie* 
vous generosity recommended me to her acquaintaxice. 
Being therefore forced to practise my adscititious cha- 
racter upon another sta^, I betook myself to a coffee- 
house mquented by wits, among whom I learned in a 
short time the cant of criticism, and talked so loudly 
and volubly of nature, and manners, and sentiment, and 
diction, and similies, and contrasts, and action, and pro- 
nunciation, that I was often desired to lead the hiss and 
dap, and was feared and hated by the players and the 
poets. Many a sentence have I hissed, which I did not 
understand, and many a sroan have I uttered, when the 
ladies were weepinj^ in the boxes. At last a malignant 
author, whose performance I had persecuted through 
the nine nights, wrote an epigram upon Tape the cri*- 
tick, whidi drove me from the pit for ever. 

My desire to be a fine gentleman still contmued: I 
ther^ore, after a short suspense, diose a new set of 
friends at the gaming-table, and was for some time 
pleased with ike dvmty and openness with which I 
found myself treated. I was indeed obliged to play ; 
but being naturally timorous and vigilant, was never 
surprised into large sums. What mi^t have been the 
consequence of long familiari^ with these plunderers, 
I had not an opportunity of knowing ; for one night 
the constables entered and seized us, and I was once 
more compelled to sink into my former condition, by 
sending for my old master to attest my character. 

When I was deliberating to what new qualifications 
I should aspire, I was summoned into the country, by 
an account of my father's death. Here 1 had hopes of 
bdng able to distinguish myself, and to support the ho- 
nour of my family. I therefore bought guns and hor- 
ses, and, contrary to the expectation of the tenants, in- 
creased the salary of the hyntsman. But when I en- 
tered the field, it was soon discovered, that I was not 
destined to the glories of the chace. I was afraid of 
thorns in the thicket, and of dirt in the marsh ; I shi- 
vered on the brink of a river while the sportsmen cros- 
aed it, and trembledatthe sight of afivc-bar gate. Whea 
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the sport and danger were over^ I was skill equafij dis- 
concerted ; for I was effeminate^ though not deficate, 
and could only join a feebly whispering voice in the 
damours of their triumph. 

A fall, by which my ribs were broken, soon recalled 
me to domestick pleasures, and I exerted all my art to 
obtain the favour of the neighbouring ladies ; but wbcr- 
ever I came, there was always some unlucky conversa* 
tion' upon ribands, fillets, pins, or thread, which drove 
all my stock of compliments out of my memory, and 
overwhelmed me with shame and dejection. 

Thus I passed the first ten years after the death of 
my brother, in which I have learned at last to repress 
that ambitkm, which I could nevor gratify; and, in- 
stead of wasting more of my life in vain endeavours 
after accomplishments, which, if not early acquired, no 
endeavours can obtain, I shall confine my care to those 
higher exceli^cies which are in every man's power, 
and, though I cannot enchant afiection by el^^ance and 
ease, hope to secure esteem by honesty and truth. 

I am, &c. 

MisucAPZLtrs. 



No. 124. SATURDAY, MAY 25, 1751. 



Taciturn aylvas inter reptare salubres 
Curantem quicquid dignum sapiente bonoque at, MoR. 

To range in silence through each healthful wood. 
And muse what's worthy of the wise and good. 

fiLPHnrsTov. 

The season of the year is now come, in which the thea« 
tres are^shut, and the card-tables forsaken ; the regions 
of luxury are fpr a while unpeopled, and pleasure leads 
out her votaries to groves and gardens, to still scenes 
and errati«k gratifications. Those who have passed 
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many monihfi in a continual tumult of diversion ; who 
have never opened their eyea in, the morning, but upon 
some new appointment; nor slept at night without a 
dreaai of dances^ musick^ and good hands^ or of soft 
sighs and humble supplications ; must now retire to 
distant provinces^ where the syrens of flattery are scaroe- 
4y to be heard, where beauty sparkles without praise or 
envyj and wit is repeated only by the echo. 

As I think it one of the most important duties of so- 
cial benevolence to give warning of the approach of ca*- 
lamity, when by timely prevention it may be turned 
aside, or by preparatory measures be more easily endu- 
red, I cannot feel the increasing warmth, or observe 
the lenedieniBg days, without considering the condition 
of my udr readers, who are now preparing to leave all 
that has so long filled up their hours, all ^m which 
they have been accustomed to hope for delight ; and 
who, till fashion proclaims the liberty of returning to 
the seats of mirth and elegance, must endure the rug- 
ged 'squire, the sober housewife, the loud huntsman, or 
the formal parson, the roar of obstreperous Jollity, ox 
the dulness of prudential instruction ; without any re- 
treat, but to the gloom of solitude, where they will yet 
find greater inconvenienci^s, and must learn, however 
unwilliiigly, to endure themselves. 

In winter, the life of the polite and gay may be said 
to roll on with a strong and rapid current ; diey float 
along from pleasure to pleasure, without the trouble 
of regulating their own motions, and pursue the course 
of the stream in all the felicity of inattention ; content 
that they find themselves in progression, and careless 
whither they are going. But the months of summer 
are a kind of sleeping stagnation without wind or tide, 
where they are left to force themselves forward by their 
own labour, and to direct their passage by their own 
skill ; and where, if they have not some internal prin- 
ciple of activity, they must be stranded upon shallows, 
or lie torpid in a perpetual calm. 

There are, indeed, some to whom this universal dis- 
solution of gay societies affords a welcome opportuni- 
ty of quitting, without disgrace, the post which they 
have found themselves unable to maintain; and of 
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seeming to retreat only at the call of nature^ &om as- 
semblies where^ after a short triumph of uncontested 
superiority^ they are overpowered by some new intru- 
der of softer elegance or sprightlier vivacity. By these, 
hopeless of victory^ and yet ashamed ta confess a con- 
quest^ the summer is regarded as a release from the fa- 
tiguing service of celebrity, a dismission to more oer- 
tam joys and a safer empire. They now solace them- 
selves with the influence which they shall obtain, where 
they have no rival to fear; and with the lustre which 
they shall effuse, when nodiing can be seen of brighter 
splendour. They imagine, while they are preparing 
for their journey, the admiration with which the rus- 
ticks win crowd about them ; plan the laws of a new 
assembly; or ^ntrive to delude provincial ignorance 
with a fictitious mode. A thousand pleasing expecta- 
tions swarm in the fancy; and all the approaching 
weeks are filled with distinctions, honours, and au- 
thority. 

But others, who have lately entered the world, or 
have yet had no proofs of its inconstancy and deser- 
tion, are cut off, by this cruel interruption, £rom the 
enjoyment of their prerogatives, and doomed to lose 
four months in inactive obscurity. Many complaints 
do vexation and desire extort from those exiled tyrants 
of the town, against the inexorable sun, who pursues 
his course without any regard to love or beauty ; and 
visits either tropick at the stated time, whether shun- 
,ned or courted, deprecated or implored. 

To them who leave the places of publick resort in 
the full bloom of reputation, and withdraw from ad- 
miration, courtship, submission, and applause, a rural 
^umph can -give nothinj^ equivalent. The praise of 
ignorance, and the subjection of weakness, arelittlcVe- 
garded by beauties who have been accustomed to more 
important conquests, and more valuable panegyricks. 
Nor indeed should the powers which have made havock 
in the theatres, or bom down rivalry in courts, be de- 
graded to a mean attack upon the untraveUed heir^ or 
ignoble contest with the ruddy milkmaid. 

How then must four long months be worn away ? 
Four months, in which there will be no routes, na 
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«hows^ no ridottos ; in which visits must be regulated 
by the weather^ and assemblies will depend iqK>n the 
moon ! The Platonists imagine that the future punish* 
ment of those who have in this life debased their rear 
son by objection to their senses^ and have preferred 
die gross gratifications of lewdness and luxury, to the 
pure and sublime felicity of virtue and contemplation, 
will arise from the predominance and solicitations of 
the same appetites, in a state which can Ornish no 
means of appeasing them. I cannot but suspect that 
this months bright with sunshine, and fragrant with 
perfmnes ; this month, which covers the meadow with 
verdure^ and decks the gardens with all the mixture of 
colorifick radiance ; this month, from which the man of 
fancy expects new infusions of imagery, and the natu- 
ralist new scenes of observation ; this month will chain 
down multitudes to tiie Platonick penance of desire 
without enjoyment, and hurry them from the highest 
satisfactions^ which they have yet learned to conceive, 
. into a state of hopeless wishes and pining recollection, 
where the eye of vanity will look roimd for admiration 
to no purpose, and the hand of ayarice shuffle cards in 
a bower with ineffectual dexterity. 

From the tediousness of tiiis melancholy suspension 
of life, I would willingly preserve those who are expo« 
sed to it, only by inexperience ; who want not inclination 
to wisdom or virtue^ though they have been dissipated 
by negligence, or misled by example ; and who would 
gladly find the way to rational happiness^ though it 
should be necessary to struggle with habit, and abandon 
fashion. To these many arts of spending time mig^t 
be recommended^ which would neither sadden the pre- ^ 
sent hour with weariness,nor the future with repentance. 

It would seem impossible to a solitary speculatist, that 
a human being can want employment To be born in 
ignorance with a capacity of knowledge, and to be pla^ 
ced in the midst of a world filled with variety, perpetu- 
ally pressing upon the senses and irritating curiosity, is 
surely a sumcient securitjj against the languishment of 
inattention. Novelty is indeed necessary to preserve 
eagerness and alacrity ; but art and nature have stores 
inexhaustible by human intellects; and every moment 
Vol. III. X 
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prodaoes sometibing new to him> who has quicken^ 
his faculties by diligent observation. 

Some studies^ for which the country and the summer 
afford peculiar opportunities, I shall perhaps endeavour 
to recommend in a future essay ; but if there be any 
apprehension not apt to admit unaccustomed ideas, or 
any attention so stubborn and inflexible, as not easily to 
comply with new directions, even these obstructions 
cannot exclude the pleasure of application ; for there is 
a higher and nobler employment, to which all faculties 
are adapted by him who gave them. The duties of re- 
ligion, sincerely and r^^larly performed, will always 
be sufficient to exalt the meanest, and to exercise the 
highest understanding. That mind will never b^ va- 
cant, which is frequently recalled by stated duties to 
meditations on eternal interests; nor can any hour be 
long, which is spent in obtaining some new qualifica- 
tion for celestial happiness. 



No. 125. TUESDAY, MAY g8, 1751. 



Descriptat $ervare vices, operumque eoioret. 

Cur ego, H negueo ignoroque, poeia sahOor f HoE. 

But if, through weakness, or mj want of art, 
I can't to every different style impart 
p The proper strokes and colours it may claim» 

Why am I honoured with a poet's name ? Fkakcis. 

» 

It is one of the maxims of the civil law, that definition 
are hazardous. Things modified by human imderstand* 
ings, subject to varieties of complication, and changea- 
ble as experience advances knowledge, or accident in- 
fluences caprice, are scarcely to be included in any 
standing form of expression, because they are always 
sujffering some alteration of their state. Definition is, 
indeed, not the province of man ; every thing is set 
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above or below our faculties. The works and operar 
tions of nature are too great in their extent, or too mudb 
defused in their relations, and the performances of art 
too inconstant and uncertain, to be reduced to any de« 
terminate idea. It is impossible to impress upon our 
minds an adeq^iate and just representation of an object 
so great, that we Qan never take it into our view, or so' 
mutable, that it is always changing under our eye, and 
has already lost its form while we are labouring to con* 
oeive it. 

Definitions have been no less difficult or uncertain in 
criticisms than in law. Imagination, a licentious and 
vagrant faculty, unsusceptible of limitations, and impa- 
tient of restraint, has always endeavoured to baffle the 
logician, to perplex the confines of distinction, and burst 
the enclosures of regularity. There is, therefore, scarce^ 
ly any species of writing, of which we can tell what is 
its essence, and. what are its constituents: every new 
genius produces some innovation, which, when invent- 
ed and approved, subverts the rules which the practice 
c^ foregoing authors had established. 

Comedy has been particularly unpropitious to defi- 
ners ; for though perhaps Uiey might properly have con- 
tented themselves with declariiu^^ it to be such a drama- 
tick repretentaiiom of human Uft, as may excite miriky 
they luive embarrassed their ctefinition with the means 
by which the comick writers attain their end, without 
oonsidenng that the various methods of exhilarating 
their audience, not being limited by nature, cannot be 
comprised in precept Thus, some make comedy a re- 
presentation of mean,'"and others of bad men; some 
think that its essence consists in the unimportance, b- 
thers in the fictitiousness of the transaction. But any 
man's reflections will inform him, that every dramatid^ 
com|>osition which raises mirth, is comick; and that, 
to raise mirth, it is by no means universally necessarv, 
that the personages should be either mean or corrupt, 
nor always requisite, that the action shoidd be trivial, 
nor ever, that it should be fictitious. 

If the two kinds of dramatick poetry had been defi- 
ned only by their effects upon the mind, some absurdi- 
ties might bftve b^en prevented, with winch the com* 
X 2 
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poritiont of our greatest poets are diti^nced^ who^ for 
want of some settled ideas and aoeumte distinctions, 
have unhapfoly oonfonnded tragids: with oomick 8enti« 
ments. < They seem to have thou^t, that as the mean* 
ness of personages constituted comedy, their matoess 
was sufficient to fimn a tragedy ; and that nouiing waa 
necessary but that they s]]^uld crowd the scene with 
monarchs, and genierals, and gnarda; and make them 
talk, at certain intervals^ of the downfall of kin^oms, 
and the rout of armies. They have not considoed, 
that thoughts or incidents, in themselves riiMcolous, 
grow still more grotesque by the solemnity of sudi 
characters ; that reason and nature-are uniform and in- 
flexible ; and that what is despicable and absurd, will 
not, by any association with splendid titles, become ra- 
tional or great ; that the most important a£&urs, by an 
intermixture of an unseasonable levity, may be made 
contemptible ; and that the robes of royalty can give 
no dignity to nonsense or to folly. 

" Comedy," says Horace, '* sometimes raises her 
" voice V" and Tragedy may likewise on proper oocfr- 
siohs abate her dignity; but as the comick peraimages 
can only depart m>m their familiarity of style, when 
the more violent passions are put in motion, the heroes 
and queens of tragedy should nevw desc^id to trifle, 
but in the hours of ease, and intermissions of dangCT. 
Yet in the tragedy of Don Sebastian, when the king of 
Portugal is in the hands of his aiemy, and having just 
drawn the lot^ by which he is condemned to die, brraks 
out into a wild boast that his dust shall take possession 
of Africk, the dialogue proceeds thus between the cap- 
tive and his conqueror : 

Miitey Mciuch. What shall I do to conquer thee P 

Seb. Impossible ! 
Souls know no conquerors. 
^ M. MoL 1*11 show thee for a monster thro* vay AMck.. 

S^, No, thou canst only show me for a man t 
Africk is stor*d with monsteris ; man's a prodigy 
Thy subjects have not seen. 

M. Mol. Thou talk*st as if 
Still at the head of battle. 

S^ Thou mi8tak*st : 
For there I would not tattu 

Benducar, the MiniMer, Sure be would sleefk 
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This eonvmnAtsan, with the sly remark of the minis* 
ter^ can only be found not to be comick, because it 
wants the probabiHty necessary to representations of 
common lire, and degenerates too much towards buf« 
Ibonery and farce. 

The same play affords a smart return of the general 
to the emperor, who, enforcing his orders for the death 
of Sebastian, vents his impatience in this abrupt threat: 



-No more replies, 



But see thou dost it ; Or- 
To which Dorax answers, 

Choak in that threat : I can say Or as loud. 

A thousand instances of such impropriety niight be 
produced, were not one scene in Aureng-Zebe sumcient , 
to exemplify it. Indamora, a captive queen, having 
Aureng-Zebe for her lover, employs Arimant, to whose 
char^ she had been entrusted, and whom she had made 
sensible of her charms, to carry her message to his rival. 

Arimakt, wUh a letter in hie hand : Ivdamoba. 

Arim. And I the messenger to him from you ? 
Your empire you to tyranny pursue : 
You lay conunands both cruel and unjust, ' 

To serve my rival, and betray my trust. 

Ind. You first betrayM your trust in loving m.€ : 
And should not I my own advantage see ? 
Serving my love, you may my friendship gain ; 
You know the rest of your pretences vain. 
You must, my Arimant, you musl be kind ; 
Tis in your nature, and your noble mind. 

Arim. TU to the king, and straight my trust resign. 

ImL His trust you may, but you shall never mine. 
)leaven made you love me for no other end«^ 
But to become my confidant and friend : 
As such, I keep no secret from your sight. 
And tiierefore make you judge how IH I write ; 
Read it, and teU me freely then your mind. 
If 'tis indited, as I meant it, kind. 

Arim. liuk not heaven my- freedom to re«tortf,— [Reading. 
Bta only for your ta ke ■ ■ 1 *11 read no more. 
And yet I must i - 

i^enfor wy o«ni, than for your torrow tad . [Reading. 
Another Hoe Hke this, would make me i 
X 3 
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Heaven! she goes mw^et nior&--anil yet more kind ! 

As ^eadhig 
Eadi seotence is a dagg^ to my miiuL 
See me ihit nigh t [ Reading. 

Thank fortune, who did such a friend provide ; 
For faithful Arimant shall he your guide. 
Not only to bemadeaaJBStniinenty . 
But pre^eag^g'd without my own canamt ! 
Ind, Unknown t'engage you, still augments my score, 
And gives you scope of meriting the more. 
Arim. The best of men 
Some intVest in their actions must confess ; 
None merit, but in hope they may possess : 
The fatal paper rather let me tear,, 
Than, tike Bellerophon, my own sentence bear. 

Ind. You may ; but 'twUl not be your best advice ; 
'T will only give me pains of writing twice. 
- You know you must obey me, soon or late : 
Why should you vainly struggle with your fete ? 

Arim, I thank thee. Heaven ! thou hast been wond-1 
'rou8 kind I I . 

Why am I thus to slavery designed, t 

And yet am cheated with a free-born inind i } 

Or make thy orders with my reason suit, 
Or let me Uve by sense, a glorious bnAe^-'-^She firmens. 
You frown, and I obey with speed, before 
That dreadful sentence comes, See me no more* ^ 

" In this scene^ every circumstance concurs to turn 
tragedy to farce. The wild absurdity of the expedient ; 
the contemptible subjection of the lover; the folly of 
obliging him to read the letter, <mly because it ought 
to have been concealed from him ; the frequent inter- 
ruptions of amorous impatience ; the faint expostula- 
tions of a voluntary slave; the imperious haughtiness 
of a tyrant without power ; the deep reflection* of the 
yielding rebel upon fate and free-will ; and his wise 
wish to lose his reason as ^oon ashe finds himself abciut 
to do what he cannot persuade his reason to aprprove^ 
are surely sufficient to awaken the most torpid risibility. 
There is scarce a tragedy of the last century which has 
not debased its most important incidents^ and polluted 
its most serious interlocutions^ with buffoonery and 
meanness ; but though perhaps it cannot be pretended 
that the present age has added much to the force and 
efficacy of the drama^ it has at least been dble to escape 
many faults^ which, eil^r ignorance had overlooked^ 
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or indalgeiice had Kcensed. The later tnigedies in- 
deed have i^Blts of another kind^ perhaps more de« 
starocti ve to deyght^ though less open to oensure. That 
perpetnalM;iimour of phrase with which every thought 
19 now expressed by eveiy personage^ the paucity of 
adventures which re^ralarity admits^ and the unvaried 
eqtiaMty of flowing dialogue, has taken away from our 
present writers ahnost lul that dominion ever the pas- 
sions which was the boast of their predecessors. Yet 
they may at least claim this commendation^ that they 
avoid gross faults^ and that if they cannot often move 
terrour or pity^ they are always careful not to provoke 
laughter. 



No 126. SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1751. 



— i— Nihil est aliud magnum quam muUa minuta. 

Vet. AtrcT. 



Sands form the mountain, moments make^he year. 

YOCKOk 



TO THfi RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

Among other topicks of conversation which your papers 
supply, I was lately engaged in a discussion of the cha- 
racter given by Tranquilla of her lover Venoitultts, 
whom, notwithstanding the severity of his mistress, the 
greater number seemra inclined to acquit of unmanly 
or culpable timidity. 

One of the company ranarked, that prudence ouffht 
to be distinguish^ from fear; and that if Venustmus 
was afraid of nocturnal adventures, no man who con^ 
sidered how much everjr avenue of the town was in- 
fested with robbers could think him blameable; for 
•-why should Itfe be hazarded without prospect of honowr 
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or advttatage? Anetber vrtm oi opinion, ihat a brave 
man mi^^ht be afraid of crossing the river in the cBim- 
est weather, and declared, that, for his part, while there 
were coaches and a bridge, he would never be seen 
tottering in a wooden case, out of which he might be 
thrown by any irregukr agitation, or which might be 
overset by accident, or negugence, or by the force of a 
sudden gust, or the rush of a larger vessel. It was his 
custom, he said, to keep the security of day-light, and 
dry ground ; for it was a nuudm with him, that no wise 
man ever perished by water, or was lost in the dark. 

The next was humbly of opinion, that if Tranquilla 
had seen, like him, the cattle run roaring about the 
meadows in the hot months, she would not have thought 
meanly of her lover for not venturing his safety aniong 
them. His neighbour then told us, that for his part he 
was not ashamed to confess, that he could not see a rat, 
though it was dead, without palpitation ; that he had. 
been driven six times out of his lodgings either by rats 
or miee ; and that he always had a bed in the closet for 
his servant, whom he called up whenever the enemy 
was in motion. Another wondered that any man should 
think himself disgraced by a precipitate retreat from a 
dog; for there was always a possibility that a dog 
might be mad; and that surely, though there was no 
danger but of being bit by a fierce animal, there Was 
more wisdom in flight than contest. By all these de-» 
clarations another was encouraged to confess, that if 
he had been admitted t6 the honour of paying his ad- 
dresses' to Tranquilla, he should have been likdly to in- 
cur the same censure ; for, among all the animw up<m 
whidi nature has impressed deformity and horror, there 
was none whom he durst not eacofintsr rather than a 
beetle. 

Thus, Sir, though cowardice is universally defined too 
close and anxious an attention to personal safety, there 
will be found scarcely any fear, however excessive in its 
degree, or unreasonable in its object, which will be id- 
lowed to characterise a coward. Fear is a passion, 
which every man feels scr frequently predominant in his 
own breast, that he is unwOKng to hear it censured 
with great asperity ; and, perhaps, if we confess the^ 
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tratli, themme restraint which would hinder a man 
&om dedaiming i^ainst the frandB of any employment 
aotong those who profess it^ should withhold him from 
treating fear with contempt among human beings. 

Yety since fortitude is one of those virtues which the 
condition of our nature makes hourly necessary^ I think 
you cannot better direct your admonitions than against 
superfluous and panick terrours. Fear is implanted in 
us as a preservative from evil ; but its duty/ lixe that of 
otiber passions^ is not to overbear reason^ but to assist 
it ; nor should it be suffered to tyrarniise in the ima^- 
nation^ to raise {^antoms of horror^ or beset life with 
supernumerary distresses. 

To be always afraid of losing life is^ indeed^ scarcely 
to enjoy a life diat can deserve the care of preservation. 
He mat once indulges idle fears will never be at rest 
Our present state admits only of a kind of negative se^ 
curity ; we must conclude ourselves safe when we see 
no danger^ or none inadequate to our powers of oppo- 
sition. Death indeed continually hovers about us^ but 
hovers commonly unseen^ unless we sharpen our sight 
by useless curion^. 

There is always a point at whidi caution^ however so- 
licitous> must limit its preservatives^ because one terrour 
often counteracts another. I once knew one of the 
speculatists of cowardice^ whose reigning disturbance 
was the dread of house-breakers. His inouiries were 
for nine years employed upon the best metnod of bar- 
ring a window^ or a door; and many an hour has he 
spent in establishing the preference of a bolt to a lock. 
He had at last^ by the daily superaddition of new expe- 
dients, contrived a door which could never be forced : 
for one bar was secured by another with such intricacy 
of subordination, that he was himself not always able to 
disengage them in a proper method. * He was happy 
in this fcnrdficatioa, tul being asked how he would es- 
cape if he was threatened by fire, he discovered that, 
with all his care and expense, he had only been assisting 
his own destruction. He then immediately tore off his 
belts, and now leaves at night his outer door half-lock- 
ei, that he may not by his own foUy perish in the flames. 
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There is one species of terroiir which those who Hre 
unwilline to suffer the reproach of cowardice have wise- 
ly dignined with the name of antipathy. A man who 
talks with intrepidity of the monsters of the wilderness 
while they are out of sight, will readily confess his an^ 
tipaiky to a mole> a weasel, or a- frog. He has indeed 
no draad ot harm from an insect or a worm, but his aii- 
Hpathy turns him pale whenever they approach him. 
He believes that a boat will transport him with aa mudh 
safety as his neighbours, but he cannot conquer his ofs- 
tipathv to the water. Thus he goes on without any re- 
proach from his own rejections, and every day multi- 
plies antipathies, till he becomes contemptible to others, 
and burthensome to himself. 

It is indeed certain, that impressions of dread may 
sometimes be unluckilv made by objects not in them- 
selves justly formidable ; but -wh&a, fear is discovered 
to be groundless, it is to be eradicated like other false 
opinion^ and antipathies are generally superable by a 
single effort. He that has been taught to shudder at a 
mouse, if he can persuade himself to risk one encounter, 
will find his own superiority, and exchange his terroun 
for the pride of conquest. 

1 am. Sir, &c. 

Thraso, 

SIR, 

As you profess to extend your re^d to the minttteneas 
of decency, as well as to the digmhr of science, I cannot 
forbear to lay before you a mo^ of persecution by 
which I have been exiled to taverns and coffeehouses^ 
and deterred frc»n entering the doors of my friends. 

Amonf; Jhe ladies who please themselves with splen- 
did furniture, or elegant enterUunm^itj it is a {vactice 
ve^ common, to asf every guest how he likes Uie car* 
ved work of the cornice, or the figures of die tapestry ; 
the china at the table, or the plate on the side-board ; 
and on all occasions to inquire his opinion of their 
judgment and their choice. Melania hap laid her new 
watch in the window nineteen times, that she may 4o- 
f^ire me to Ipok at it, Calista b^s «{i art of dropping; 
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her dnoff-box by drawing out her haiidko*cbief^ that 
when I pick it up I may admire it; and Fulgentia has 
condpeted me by mistake into the wrong room^ at every 
visit I have paid lance her picture was put into a new 
firame» 

I hope^ Mr. Rambler^ you will inform them^ that no 
man should be denied the {Hrivilege of sOence, or tortur- 
ed to false declarations; and that though ladies may 
justly claim to be exempt from rudeness^ they have no 
right to force unwillinjo^ civilities. To please is a lau* 
dM>le and elegant ambition, and is properly rewarded 
with honest praise ; but to seize applause by violence, 
and call out for commendation, without knowing, or 
caring to know, whether it be given from, conviction^ 
is a species of tyranny by which modesty is oppressed, 
and sincerity corrupted. Tl\e tribute of admiration, 
thus exacted by impudence and importunity, differs 
from the respect paid to silent merit, as the plunder of 
a pirate from the merchant's profit. 

I am, &c. 

MiSOCOLAX. 



SIR, 

Your great predecessor, the Spectator, endeavoured 
to diffuse among his female readers a desire of know- 
ledge ; nor can I charge you, thouj^rh you do not seem 
equally attentive to the ladies, with endeavouring to 
discourage them from any laudable pursuit But, how- 
ever either lie or you may excite our curiosity, you 
have not yet informed us how it may be gratified. The 
world seems to have formed an universal con^iracy 
against our understandings ; our questions ate supposed 
not to expect answers, our arguments are confuted with 
a jest, and we are treated like beings who tran^ffress the 
limits of our nature whenever we aspire to seriousness 
or improvement. 

I inquired yesterday of a gentleman eminent for as- 
tronomical skill, what made the day long in summer, 
and short in winter ; and was told that nature protrac- 
ted the days in summer, lest ladies^ should want time to 
walk in the park ; and the nights in winter, lest they 
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should not hftve hours suffident to spend at the card- 
table. 

I hope you do not doubt but I heard such infonn»- 
tion with just contempt^ and I desire you to discover to 
this great master of ridieule^ that I was fiur from wantin|^ 
any intieUigence which he could have given me. I ask- 
ed the question with'no other intention than fo set lam 
fi«e from tibe necessity of silence, and give him an' op- 
portunity of mingling on equal terms with a polite as* 
sembly, from which, however uneasy, he could not then 
eacape, by a kind introduction of the cmly subject on 
which I believed him able to speak with propriety. 

I am, &c. 
Generosa. 



No. 127. TUESDAY, JUNE 4/ 1751. 



Ccepisti melius quam desinis : ultima priniis 
Cedunt: disHmiles hie vir, et iUe puer. 

Succeeding years thy early fame destroy ; 
Thou, who beg«n*st a man, will end a boy. 



Ovid. 



PoLiTiAN, a name eminent among the restorers of polite 
literature, when he published a collection of epigrams, 
prefixed to many of them the year of his age at which 
tliey wwe composed. He mifht design by this infor- 
mation, either to boast the early maturity of his genius, 
or to conciliate indulgence to the puerility of his per- 
formances. But, whatever was his intent, it is remark- 
ed by Scaliger, that he very little promoted his own 
reputatiop, because he fell below the promise which his 
first productions had given, and in the latter part of his 
life seldom equalled the sallies of his youth. 

It is not uncommon for those who, at their first en- 
trance into the world, were distinguished for attainments 
or abilities, to disappoint the hopes which they had rai*- 
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ed ; and, to end in neglect and obseurihr that UHe which 
they beffan in celebrity and honour. To tlie long cata- 
logue of the inconveniendeB of old a^^ which moral and 
satirical writers have so copiously displayed^ may be of- 
ten added the loss of fame. 

The advance of the human mind towards any object 
of laudable j^ursuit^ may be compared to the progress 
of a body driven by a blow. It moves for a time with 
great velocity and vigour, but the force of the first im- 
pulse is perpetually decreasing ; and^ though it should 
encounter no obstacle capable of auelling it by a sud- 
den stop, the resistance of the medium through which 
it passes, and the latent inequalities of the smoothest 
surface, will, in a short time, oy continued retardation, 
wholly overpower it. Some hindrances will be found 
in every road of life, but he that fixes his eyes upon a- 
nv thing at a distance, necessarily loses sight of all that 
fills up the intermediate space, and therefore sets for- 
ward with alacrity and confidence, nor suspects a thou- 
sand obstacles by which he afterwards finds his passage 
embarrassed and obstructed^ Some are indeed stopt at 
once in their career by a sudxlen shock of calamity, or 
diverted to a diflerent direction by the cross impulse of 
some violent passion ; but far the greater part languish 
by slow decrees, deviate at first into slight obliquities, 
and themsdves scarcely perceive at what time their ar- 
dour forsook them, or wnen they lost sight of their o- 
riginal design. 

Weariness and negligence are perpetually prevailing 
by silent encroachments, assisted by different causes, 
and not observed till they cannot, without |p*eat diffi- 
culty, be opposed. Labour necessarily requires pauses 
of ease and relaxation, and the deliciousness of ease 
commonly makes us unwilling to return to labour. We, 
perhaps, prevail upon ourselves to renew our attempts, 
but eagerly listen to every argument for frequent inter- 
positions of amusement; for, when indolence has once 
entered upon the mind, it can scarcely be dispossessed 
but by such efforts as very few are willing to exert. 

It is the fate of industry to be equally endangered by 
miscarriage and success, by confidence and desponden- 
cy. He that engages in a great undertaking, with a 
Vol. III. Y 
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fidse opinion of its facility^ or too high conceptions of 
his own strength^ is easily discouraged by the first hin- 
drance of his advances^ because he had promised hina« 
self an equal and perpetual progression without impe- 
diment or disturbance ; when unexpected interruptions 
break in upon him^ he is in the state of a man surpri- 
sed by a tempest^ where he purposed only to bask in 
the calm^ or sport in the shallows. 

It is not only common to find the difficulty of an en- 
terprise greater^ but the profit less^ than hope had pic- 
tured it Youth enters the world with very nappy pre- 
judices in her own favour. She imagines herself not 
only certain of accomplishing every ^venture, but of 
obtaining those rewards which the accomplishment may 
deserve. She is not easily persuaded to believe that the 
force of merit can be resisted by obstinacy and avarice, 
or its lustre darkened by envy and malignity. She has 
not yet learned that the most evident claims to praisie 
or {>referment may be rejected by malice against con- 
viction^ or by indolence without examination ; that they 
may be sometimes defeated by artifice^^ and sometimes 
overborne by clamour ; that, in the mingled numbers 
of mankind, many need no other provocation to enmity 
than that they find themselves excelled; that others 
have ceased their curiosity, and consider every man who 
fills the mouth of report with anew name, as an intru- 
der upon their retreat, and disturber of their repose ; 
that some are engaged in complications of interest 
which they imagine endangered by every innovation ; 
that many yield themselves up implicitly to every re- 
port which hatred disseminates or folly scatters ; and 
that whoever aspires to the notice of the publick^ has 
in almost every man an enemy and a rival ; and must 
struggle with the opposition of the daring, and elude 
the stratagems of the timorous, must quicken the frigid 
and soften the obdurate, must reclaim perverseness and 
inform stupidity. 

It is no wonder that when the prospect of reward 
has vanished, the zeal of enterprize should cease ; for 
who would persevere to cultivate the soil which he has 
after long labour, discovered to be barren ? He who 
hath pleased himself with anticipated praises, and ex- 
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pected that he should meet in eveiy place with patro- 
nage or fiiendship^ will soon remit his vigour^ when he 
finds that> from those who desire to be considered as his 
admirers^ nothing can be hoped but cold civility ; and 
that many re^se to own his excellence, lest they should 
be too justly expected to reward it. 

A man, thus cut off from the prospect of that port tOL 
which his address and fortitude had been employed to 
steer him, often abandons himself to chance aikd to the 
wind, and glides careless and idle down the current of 
life, without resolution to make another effort, till he is 
swallowed up by the gulph of mortality. 

Others are betrayed to the same desertion of them- 
selves by a contrary fallacy. It was said of Hannibal, 
that he wanted nothing to the completion of his martial 
viftues, but that when he had gained a victory he 
should know how to use it. The folly of desisting too 
soon from successful labours, and the haste of enjoying 
advantages before they are secured, are dften ratal to 
men of impetuous desire, to men whose consciousness 
of uncommon powers fills them with presumption, and 
who,- hJEiving borne opposition down before them, and 
left emulation panting behind, are early persuaded to 
imagine that they have reached the heights of perfec- 
tion, and that now, being no longer in danger from com- 
petitors, they may pass the rest of their days in the 
enjoyment of their acquisitions, in contemplation of 
their own superiority, and in attention to their own 
praises, and look unconcerned from their eminence 
upon the toils and contentions of meaner beings. 

It is not sufficiently considered in the hour of exulta- 
tion, that all human excellence is comparative ; that no 
man performs much but in proportion to what others 
accomplish, or to the time and opportunities which 
have been allowed him ; and that he who stops at any 
point of excellence is every day sinking in estimation, 
because his improvement grows continuaUy more in- 
commensurate to his life. Yet, as no man willingly 
quits opinions favourable to himself, they who have 
once been justly celebrated, imagine that they still have 
the same pretensions to regard, and seldom perceive 
the diminution of their character while there is time to 
' Y 2 
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recover it. Nothing then remains but murmurs and 
remorse ; for if the spendthrift's poverty be embittwed 
by the reflection that he once was rich^ how must the 
idler's obscurity be clouded by remembering that he 
once had lustre ! 

These errors all arise from an original mistake of 
the true motives of action. He that never extends his 
view beyond the praises or rewards of men^ will be de- 
jected by neglect and en vy^ or infatuated by honours and 
applausfe. Bat the consideration that life is only de*. 
posited in his hands to be employed in obedience to a 
Master who will regard his endeavours^ not his success^ 
would have preserved him from trivial elations and dis- 
couragements^* and enabled him to proceed with con* 
stancy and qhewfulness^ neither enervated by commen- 
dation, nor intimidated by censure. 



No 128. SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1751. 



Ov» lysWT, tfr' AMxi^f. ira^a n))XEi» 

OUTI ifk^ AVTtSif) 

Koi/AO)* "Ktyvrtal ys fAkt B^orw 

For not the bisve» or wise, or great, 
E^er yetiiad happiness complete ; 
Nor Peleus, grandson of the sky. 

Nor Cadmus, scapM the shafts of pain. 
Though favour'd by the PowVs on high, 

With every bliss that man can gain. 

The writers who have undertaken the task of reconci- 
ling mankind to their present state, and relieving the 
discontent produced by the various distribution of ter- 
restrial advantages, frequently remind us that we judge 
too hastily of good and evil ; that we view only tne su- 
perficies of life, and determine of the whole by a very 
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small part ; and that in the condition of men it frequent- 
ly happens^ that grief and anxiety lie hid under the gol- 
dfen robes of prosperity^ and the gloom of calamity is 
cheered by secret radiations of hope and comfort ; as in 
the works of nature the bog is sometimes covered with 
flowers^ *and the mine concealed in the barren crags. 

None but those who have learned the art of subject- 
ing their senses as well as reason to hypothetical systems, 
can be persuaded by the most specious rhetorician that 
the lots of life are equal; yet it cannot be denied that 
every one has his peculiar pleasures and vexations, that 
external accidents operate variously upon different 
minds, and that no man can exactly judge from his own 
sensations, what another would feel in the same cir- 
cumstances. 

If the general 'disposition of things be estimated by 
the representation which every one makes of his own 
estate, the world must be considered as the abode of 
sorrow and misery ; for how few can forbear to relate 
their troubles ana distresses? If we judge by the ac- 
count which may be obtained of every man's fortune 
from others, it may be oonduded, that we are all pla- 
ced in an elysian region, overspread with the luxuriance 
of plenty, and fanned by the breezes of felicity; since 
scarcely any complaint is uttered without censure from 
those that hear it, and almost all are allowed to have ob- 
tained a provision at least adequate to their virtue or 
their understanding, to possess either more than they 
deserve, or more than they enioy. 

We are either bom with such dissimilitude of temper 
and inclination, or receive so many of our ideas and 
opinions from the state of life in which we are en- 
gaged, that the griefs and cares of one part of mankind 
seem to the other hypocrisy, fblly, and affectation. Every 
class of society has its cant of lamentation, which is 
understood or regarded by none but themselves; and 
every part of life has its uneasinesses, which tliose who 
do not feel them will not commiserate^ An event 
which spreads distraction over half the commercial 
world, assembles the trading companies in councils and 
committees, and shakes the nerves of a thousand stock- 
jobbers^ jjj read by the landlord and the farmer with 
Y 3 
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frigid indifference. An affair of love^ which fills the 
young breast with incessant alternations of hope and 
fear, and steals away the night and day from every 
other pleasure or employment, is regarded by them 
whose passions time has extinguished, as an amusement, 
which can properly raise neither loy nor sorrow, and, 
though it may be suffered to fill the vacuity of an idle 
moment, should always give way to prudence or inter- 
est. 

He that never had any other desire than to fill a chest 
with money, or to add another manor to his estate, who 
never grieved but at a bad mortgage, or entered a com- 

Cy but to, make a bargain, would be astonished to 
r of beings known among the polite and gay by the 
denomination of wits. How would he gape with cu- 
riosity> or grin with contempt, at the mention of beings 
who have no wish but to speak what was never spoken 
before ; who, if they happen to inherit wealth, often 
exhaust their patrimonies in treating those who wiU hear 
them talk ; and if they are poor, neglect opportunities 
of improving their fortunes, for the pleasure of making 
others laugh ? How slowly would he believe that there 
are men who would rather lose a legacy than the repu- 
tation of a distich ; who think it less aisgrace to want 
money than repartee; whom the vexation of having 
been foiled in a contest of raillery is sometimes suffi- 
cient to deprive of sleep ; and who would esteem it a 
lighter evil to miss a profitable bargain by some acci- 
dental delay, than not to have thought of a smart reply 
till the time of producing it was past? How little 
would he suspect that this child of idleness and frolick 
enters every assembly with a beating bosom, like a li- 
tigant on the day of decision, and revolves the proba- 
bility of applause with the anxiety of a conspirator, 
whose fate depends upon the next night; and at the 
hour of retirement he carries home, under a show of 
airy negligence, a heart lacerated with envy, or de- 
pressed with disappointment ; and immures himself iu 
his closet, that he may disencumber his memory «t 
leisure, review the progress of the day, state with ac- 
curacy his loss or gain of reputation, and examine th« 
causes of his failure or success ? 
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Yet more remote from common conceptions are the 
numerous and restless anxieties^ by which female hap- 
piness is particularly disturbed. A solitary philosopher 
would imagine ladies bom with an exemption from care 
and sorrow, lulled in perpetual quiet^ and feasted with 
unmingled pleasure; for^ what can interrupt the con- 
tent of those, upon whom one age has laboured after 
another to confer honours, and accumulate immunities ; 
those to whom rudeness is infamy, and insult is cowar- 
dice ; whose eye commands the brave, and whose smiles 
aoften the severe; whom the sailor travels to adorn, the 
soldier bleeds to. defend, and the poet wears out life to 
celehrateL; who claim tribute from every art and ;science, 
and for whom all who approach them endeavour to mul- 
tiply delights, without requiring from them any return 
but willingness to be pleased ? 

Surely among these favourites of natiu-e, thus unac- 
quainted with toil and danger, felicity must have fixed 
her residence; they must know only the changes of 
more vivid or more gentle joys ; their life must dways 
move either to the slow or sprightly melody of the lyre 
of gladness ; they can never assemble but to pleasure, 
or retire but to peace. 

Such would be the thoughts of every man who should 
hover at a distance round the world, and know it only 
by conjecture and speculation. But experience wiil^ 
soon discover how easily those are disgusted who have 

^ been made nice by plenty, and tender by indulgence. 

' He will soon see to how many dangers power is expo- 
sed which has no other guard than yoyth and beauty, 
and how easily that tranquillity is molested which can 
only be soothed with the songs of flattery. It is impos- 
sible to supply wants as fast as an idle imagination may 
be able to form them, or to remove all inconveniencies 
by which elegance refined into impatience may be of- 
fended. None are so hard to please, as those whom sa- 
tiety of pleasure makes weary of themselves ; nor any 
so readily provoked, as those who have been always 
conxted with an emulation of civility. 

There are indeed some strokes which the -envy of fate 
aims immediately at the fair. The mistress of Catullus 
wept for her sparrow many centuries ago, and lapdogs 
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will be sometimes sick in the present age. The most 
fashionable brocade is subject to stains ; a pinner, the 
pride of Brussels^ may be torn by a careless washer; a 
picture may drop from a watch ; or the triumph o£ a 
new suit may be interrrupted on the first day of its en- 
joyment^ and all distinctions of dress unexpectedly ob- 
literated by a general mourning. 

Such is the state of every age^ every sex, and every 
condition: all have their cares, either from nature or 
from folly; and whoever therefore finds himself inclined 
to envy another, should remember that he knows not 
the real condition which he desires to obtain, but is cer- 
tain that, by indulging a vicious passion, he must lessen 
that happiness which he thinks already too sparingly 
bestowed. 



QOQOQQOOQOOOOOQOOOOOOOO O OOOOOOOQQOQ ^ 

No. 129, TUESDAY, JUNE 11, 1751. 



^unc, nunc, Dcedak, dixit, 

Afaieriam, qua m ingeniosust habet. 
Pottidet terras, etpotsidet aquora, Minos : 

Nee tellus nostree, ncepatet undafugce, 
Restat iter ceelo : ccelo tentaUmus ire. 

Da veniam ccepto, Jupiter alte, meo. Ovi». 

Now, DaediUus, behold, by fate assign'd, 
A task proportioned to thy mighty mind ! 
Unconquer'd bars on earth and sea withstand ; 
Thine Minos, is the main, and thine the land. 
The skies are open— -let us try the skies : 
Forgive, great Jove, the daring enterprise. 

Moralists, like other writers, instead of casting their 
eyes abroad in the living world, and endeavouring to 
form maxims of practice and new hints of theory, con- 
tent their curiosity with that secondary knowledge 
which books afford, and think themselves entitled to 
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reverence by a new arran^fement of an ancient system^ 
or new illustration of established principles. The sage 
precepts of the first instructors of the world are trans-* 
mitted from age to age with little variation^ and echoed 
£rom one author to another^ not perhaps without some 
loss of their original force at every repercussion. 

I know not whether any other reason than this idle-w 
ness of imitation can be assigned for that uniform and 
constant partiality^ by which some vices have hitherto 
escaped censure^ and some virtues wanted recommen- 
dation; nor can I discover why else we have been 
warned only against part of our enemies^ while the rest 
have been sufiered to. steal upon us without notice ; 
whv the heart has on one side been dQubly fortified^ 
and laid open on the other to the incursions of enrour^ 
and the ravages of vice. 

Among the favourite topicks of moral declamation^ 
may be numbered the miscarriages of imprudept bold- 
ness^ and the folly of attempts beyond our power. 
Every page of every philosopher is crowded with ex- 
amples of temerity that sunk under burdens which she 
laid upon herself, and called out enemies to battle by 
whom she was destroyed. 

Their remarks are too just to be disputed, and too 
salutary to be rejected; out there is likewise some 
danger lest timorous prudence should be inculcated, till' 
courage and enterprise are wholly repressed, and the 
mind congealed in perpetual inactivity by the fatal in- 
fluence of j&igorifick wisdom. 

Every man should, indeed, carefully compare hb 
force with his undertaking; for thougn we ought not 
to live only for our own sakes, and though therefore 
danger or difficulty should not be avoided merely be- 
cause we may expose ourselves to misery or disgrace ; 
yet it may be justly required of us, not to throw away 
our lives upon iniadequate and hopeless designs, since 
we might, by a just estimate of our abilities, become 
more useful to mankind. 

There is an irrational contempt of danger, which ap« 
proaches nearly to the folly, if not the ^It, of suicide ;. 
there is a ridiculous perseverance in impracticable 
schemes, which is justly punished with ignominy and 
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reproach. , But in the wide regions of probability, which 
are the proper province of prudence and election, there 
is always room to deviate on either side of rectitude 
without rushing against apparent absurdity ; and, ac- 
cording to the inclinations of nature, or the impressions 
of precept, the daring and the cautious may move in 
different directions without touching upon rashness or 
cowardice. 

That there is a middle path which it is every man's 
duty to find, and to keep, is unanimously confessed : 
but it is likewise acknowledged that this middle path 
is so narrow, that it cannot easily be discovered, and so 
little beaten, that there are no certain marks by which 
it can be foUowred : the care therefdre of all those who. 
conduct others has been, that whenever they decline 
into obliquities, they should tend towards the side of 
safety. 

It can, indeed, raise no wonder that temerity has 
been generally censured ; for it is one of the vices with 
which few can be charged, and which therefore great 
numbers are ready to condemn. It is the vice of noble 
and generous minds, the exuberance of magnanimity, 
and the ebullition of genius ; and is therefore not re- 
garded with much tenderness, because it never flatters 
us by that appearance of softness and imbecility which 
is commonly necessary to conciliate compassion. But 
if the same attention had been applied to the search of 
arguments against the folly of presupposing impossibi- 
lities, and anticipating frustration, I know not whether 
many would not have been roused to usefulness, who, 
having been taught to confound prudence with teme- 
rity, never ventured to excel, lest they should unfortu* 
nately fail. 

It is necessary -to distinguish our own interest from 
that of others, and that distinction will perhaps assist 
us in fixing the just limits of caution and adventurous* 
ness. In an undertaking that involves the happiness 
or tl?e safety of many, we have certainly no right to ha« 
2ard more than is allowed by those wIiQ partake the 
fdanger : but where only ourselves can suffer by mispar^ 
riage, we are not confined within such narrow limits;, 
una still less is the reproach of temerity, when numbers 
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"Will receive advantage by success, and only one be in- 
commoded by failure. 

Men are generally willing to hear precepts by which 
ease is favoured ; and as no resentment is raised by ge- 
neral representations of human folly, even in those who 
are most eminently jealous of comparative' reputation, 
-we confess, without reluctance, that vain man is igno- 
rant of his own weakness, and therefore frequently pre- 
sumes to attempt what he can never accomplish ; but it - 
ought likewise to be remembered, th^t man is no less 
ignorant of his own powers, and might perhaps have 
accomplished a thousand designs, which tne prejudices 
of cowardice restrained him from attempting. 

It is observed in the golden verses of Pythagoras, that 
Power is never far from necessity. The vigour of the 
human mind .quickly appears, when there is no longer- 
any place for doubt and hesitation, when diffidence is 
absorbed in the sense of danger, or overwhelmed by 
some resistless passion. We then soon discover, that 
difficulty is, for the most part, the daughter of idleness ; 
that the obstacles with which our way seemed to be 
obstructed, were only phantoms, which we believed 
real, because we durst not advance to a close examina- 
tion ; and we learn that it is impossible to determine 
without experience how much constancy may endure, 
or perseverance' perform. 

But, whatever pleasures may be found in the review 
of distresses wheh art or courage has surinounted them, 
few will be persuaded to wish that they may be awa- 
kened by want or terroiir to the conviction of their 
own abilities. Every one should therefore endeavour to 
invigorate himself by reason and reflection, and deter- 
mine to exert the latent force that nature may have re- 
posed in him, before the hour of exigence comes upon 
him, and compulsion shall torture him to diligence. It 
is below the dignity of a reasonable being to owe that 
strength to necessity which ought always to act at the 
call m choice, or to need any other motive to industry 
than the desire of performing his duty. 

Reflections that may drive away despair, cannot be 
wanting to him who considers how much life is now 
advanced beyond the state of naked, luidisciplined, un- 
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instructed nature. Whatever has been effected for con- 
venience or elegance^ while it was yet unknown^ was 
believed impossible ; and therefore would never have 
been attempte4> had not some^ more daring than the 
rest^ adventured to bid defiance to pr^udice and cen- 
sure. Nor is there yet any reason to doubt that the 
same labour would be rewarded with the same success. 
There are qualities in the products of nature yet undis- 
covered^ and combinations in the powers of art yet un- 
tried. It is the duty of everv man to endeavour that 
something may be added by his industry to the heredi- 
tary aggregate of knowledge and happiness. Td add 
much can mdeed be the lot of few^ but to add some- 
thing, however little, every one may hope ; and of eve- 
ry honest endeavour, it is certain that, however unsuc- 
cessful, it will be at last rewarded. 



OOOOOOOQOOOQO O OOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOQQOQOO 

No. 130. SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1751. 



Nonsic prata novo vere decentia 

JEHatis calidai dUpoliat vapor, 

Savit aoUtitio cum medius dies ,*— - 

Utfulgor teneris qui radiatgenit 

Momento rapitur, nuUaque non dies 

iFormosi tpolium corporis ahstulU. 

Res esifirmafugax, Quis sapiens hoMi 

ConJtdatfra^li9 SekXCa. 

Not faster in the summer's ray 
The spring's frail beauty fades away. 
Than anguish and decay consume 
The smiling f irgin's rosy bloom. 
Some beauty's snatchM each day, each hour ; 
For beauty if a fleeting flow'r : 
^Then how can wisdom e'er confide 
In beauty's Momentary pride ? Elfrinstok. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 



SIR, 



You have veiy lately observed, that in the numerous 
Subdivisions of the world, every class and order of man- 
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kind have joys and sorrows of their ovn^ we all feel 
hourly pain and pleasure fiKHn evente whkh pass un« 
heeded before other eyes^ but ean scarcely communi- 
cate our perceptions to minds pre-occupied by diierent 
objects, any more than the delight of wett^^disposed co« 
lours or harmonious sounds can be inqsarted to such as 
want the senses of hearing or of sight. 

I am so strongly convinced of the justness of this re- 
mark^ and have on so many occasions discovered with 
how little attention pride looks upon calamity of which 
wkt thinks herself not in danger, and indolence listens 
to complaint when it is not edboed by her own remem* 
iM-ance, that though I am about to lav the oecurrences 
of my life before yOu, I question whetner you will con- 
descend to peruse my narrative, or, without the help of 
some female speculatist, be able to understand it. 

I was born a beauty. From the dawn <^ reason I had 
my regard turned wholly upon myself, nor can recol- 
lect any thing earlier than praise and admiration. My 
mother, whose face had lucidly advanced her to a con- 
dition above her birth,, thought no evil so great as de- 
formity. She had not the power of imagining any other 
defect than a cloudy complexion, or disproportionate 
features ; and iher^ore contemplated me as an assem- 
. bJage of all that could rais^ envy or desire, and predict* 
ed with triumphant fondness the extent of my con-< 
quests, and the number of my slaves. 

She never mentioned any of my young acquaintance * 
before me, but to remark how much they fell below my 
perfection; how one would have had a fine face, but 
that her eyes were without lustre ; how another struck 
the sight at a distance, but wanted my hair and teeth 
at a nearer view ; anodier disgraced an elegant shape 
with a brown skin ; some had short fingers, and others 
dimples in a wrong place. 

As she expected no happiness nor advantage but from 
beauty, she thought notiung but beauty worthy of her 
care ; and her maternal kindness was chiefly exercised 
in contrivances to protect i^e from any accident that 
might deface me with a scar, or stain me with a fireckle : 
she never thought me sufficiently shaded from the sun, 
or screened from the fire. She was severe or indulgei)(t 
Vol. III. Z 
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with no otlier int^tion than the preservation of my 
^rm; she excused me from work, lest I should leani 
to hang down mv head, or harden my finger with a 
needle ; she snatched alvav my book, because a young 
kdy in the neighbourhood had made her eyes red wit£ 
reading by a candle ; but she would scarcely suffer me 
to eat, lest I should spoil my shi^, nor to walk, lest I 
should swell my ancle with a sprain. At night I was 
accurately surveyed from head to foot, lest I should 
have suffered any diminution of my charms in the ad- 
ventures of the day ; and was never permitted to sleep 
till I had passed tnrough the cosmetick discipline, part 
of which was a regular histration performed with beiin- 
flower water and May-dews; my Uair was perfumed 
with variety of unguents, by some of which it was to 
be thickened, and by others to be curled. The sofbiess 
of my hands was secured by medicated gloves, and my 
bosom rubbed with a pomade prepared by my mother, 
of virtue to discuss pimples, and clear discolorations. 

I was always called up early, because the morning 
air gives a mshness to the cheeks; but I was placed 
behind a curtain in my mother's chamber, i»ecause the 
neck is easily tanned by the rising sun. I was then 
dressed with a thousand precautions, and again heard 
my own praises, and triumphed in the compliments and 
prognostications of all that approached me. 

My mother was not so much prepossessed with an 
opinion of my natural excellencies as not to think some 
cultivation necessary to their completion. She took 
Care that I should want none of the accomplishments 
included in female education, or considered necessary 
ill fashionable life. I was looked upon in my nintn 
year as the chief ornament of the dancing-mast^s ball, 
and Mr. Ariet used to reproach his other schc^ars with 
my performances on the harpsichord. At twelve I was 
remarkable for playing my cards with great elegance of 
manner, and accuracy of judgment. 

At last the time came when my mother thought me 
perfect in my exercises, and qualified to display in the 
open world those accomplishments which had yet only 
been discovered in select parties, or domestick assem- 
blies. Preparations were therefore made for my ap- 
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peaxanoe on a publick ni^lit^ which she considered as 
the most important and cntical mcmient of my life. She 
cannot be charged with neglecting any means of recom- 
mendation, or leaving any thing to chance which pru* 
deuce could ascertain. Every ornament was tried in 
every position, every friend was considted about the 
c<^our of my dress, and the mantua-makers were hanu|f3« 
ed with directions and alterations. 

At last the night arrived from which my future life 
was to be reckoned. I was dressed and sent out to 
conquer, with a heart beating like that of an old knight- 
errant at his first sally. Scholars have told me of a 
Spartan matron, who^ when she armed her son for battle, 
bade him bring back his shield, or be brought upon it. 
My venerable parent dismissed me to a field, m her ' 
opinion, of equal glory, with a command to show that 
I was her daughter, and not to return without a lover. 
^ I went, and was received, like other pleasing novel- 
ties, ¥rith a tumult of applause. Every man who valued 
himself upon the graces of his person, or the elegance 
of his adcuress, crowded about me, and wit and splen- 
dour contended for my notice. I was delightfully f»- 
twied with incessant civilities^ which were made more 
phasing fay the apparent envy of tfajoae whom my pre- 
sence exposed to n^lect, and returned with an attendant 
equal in rank and wealth to my utmost^wishes ; and 
from this time stood in the first rank of beauty, was 
followed by gazers in the MaU, celebrated in the papers 
o£ the day, imitated by all who endeavoured to rise mto 
£i8hion, and censured by those whom age or disappoint- 
ment forced to retire. 

My mother, who pleased herself with the hopes of 
seeing mv exaltation, dressed me with all the exuber- 
ance of finery; and^when I represented to her that a 
fortune might be expected proportionate to my appear- 
ance, told me that she should scorn the reptOe who 
could inquire after the fortune of a girl like me. She 
advised me to prosecute my victories, and time would 
certainly bring me a captive who might deserve the 
honour of being enchained for ever. 

My lovers were indeed so numerous, that I had no 
Other care than that of determining to whon^ ) should 
Z « 
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Mem to give the preference. But having heen steadily 
and indufitriousl^ instructed to ]^eserve B17 he«it firon 
any impressions whidi might hmder me from ocmsnlt* 
ing my interest^ I acted with less embairnussment^ be- 
eAuse my choic was regulated by principles more dear 
and certain duu^ ^e caprice of approhationt Whoi I 
had nngled out one &om the rest as more worthy of 
encouragement, I proceeded in my measures by the 
rides of art; and yet, when ^ardourof llie ifirst visits 
was s^ent, generally found a sudden dedensitm of my 
inAnence ; I felt in myself the want of some power to 
diversify amusement, and enliven conversation, and 
ospuld not but suspect fliat my mind failed in performing 
die promises of my face. This opinion was soon eon-^ 
faned by one of my lovers, who married Lavinia with 
lessbewtfty and fortune tium mine, because he dioosht 
a w«fo ought to have qualities whic^ might rndse her 
amisAile when her bloom was past 

The vanity of my mother would not suier her todis- 
cover any defect in one that had been farmed by her 
instnictl«is, and had ell the excellence whidi Ae her- 
self omdd beast. She told me ihat nodiing so mudi 
hindered tike advancement of women as literature and 
wit, which genaniily fiigfatened away those that could 
make the best settlements, and drew idx>utthem a needy 
tribe of poets «id philosophers, iJiat filled ^eir heads 
with wild notions of content, and contemplation, and 
virtuous obscurity. She therefore emoinedmeto im- 
prove my minuet**step with a new French dancing- 
master, snd wait the«vent of the next birth-niglit. 

I had now almost completed my nineteenth year: if 
my charms had lost any of their softness, it was more 
than compensated by miditional dignity ; and if the 
attractions of innocence were impaired, their place was 
aupplied by tiie arts of allurement. I was therefore 
preparing for a new attack, without any abatement of 
my confidence, when, in iAte midst of my hopes and 
scnemes, I was seized by that dreadful malady whidi 
has so often put a sudden end to the tyranny of beauty. 
I recovered my health after a lonff confinement ; but 
when I looked again on that face widihad been often 
fiuahed with transport at its ownreSectionj and saw all 
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that I had learned to value^ all that I had endeavoured 
to unprove^ all that had procured me honours or praises, 
irrecoverably destroyed^ I sunk at once into melancholy 
and despondence. My pain was not mudi consoled or 
alleviated by my mother^ who grieved that I had not 
lost my life together widi my l^uty; and declared^ 
that she thought a young woman divested of h^ charms 
had nothing for which those who loved her could de- 
sire to save her from the grave. 

Havii^ thus continued my relation to the period from 
which my life took a new course, I shall conclude it in 
another letter, i£, by publishing this, you show any re- 
gard for the correspondence of. 

Sir, &c. 

Victoria. 



No, 131. TUESDAY, JUNE 13, 1751, 



Fatii accede detsque, 
Et cdefilices ; tniierotfuge. Sidera coela 
Ut distawtyjktmfna mari^ tic utile recto. t.uCAK. 

Still follow where auspicious fates invite ; 

Caress the happy, and the wretched slight. 

Sooner shall jarring elements unite. 

Than truth with gain,t than interest with right. F. Lewis. 

There is scarcely any sentiment in which, amidst the 
innumerable varieties of inclination that nature or ac- 
cident have scattered in the world, we find greater 
numbers concurring, than in the wish for riches; a 
wish indeed so prevalent, that it may be considered as 
miiversal and transcendental, as the desire in which all 
other desires are included, and of which the various 
purposes which actuate mankind are only subordinate 
species and different modifications. 

Wealth is the general centre of inclination, the point 
to which all minds preserve an invariable tendency, 
and from which they afterwards diverge in numberless 
Z 3 
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direetiMM. Wbaiever is thff raniote m xMhom^ ^»ga, 
Ae immedijile care is to be rich ; and in whatever ea^ 
jjojnent we intaul inaSy to acqoiesoe^ wcaeidonioiiu 
aider it as attainable but by the means of money. Of 
weiMi therefore aU unaninoa^ eonfees the valne^ nor 
is there an^ disagreement but about the use. 

No desve can be formed wludi rldies do not assiot 
to gratify. He that places his hi^piness in splenctid 
equipage or numerous dependents^ m refined pndse or 
popiuar acclamations^ in the accvnralation of curiosities 
ix the revels of luxury^ in 8i4en(yd edifices or wide plas- 
tations,' must stall, either by iMrth or acquidtion, pos- 
sess ridies. They may be considered as the elemeiBtal 
principles of pleasure, which may be combined wi^ 
endless diversity ; as tiie essential and necessary sub- 
stance, of which only the form is left to be adjusted by 
choice. 

The necessity of riches being thus apparent, it is not 
wonderful that almost every mind has been employed 
in endeavours to acquire them ; that multitudes hiave 
vied in arts by whicn life is furnished with accommo- 
dations, and which therefore mankind may reasonably 
be expected to reward. 

It had indeed been happy, if this predominant appe- 
tite had operated only in concurrence with virtue, by in- 
fluencing none but those who were zealous to deserve 
what they were eager to possess, and had abilities to im- 
' prove their own fortunes by contributing to the eilse or 
happiness of others. To have riches and to have merit 
would then have been the same, and success miaht rea- 
sonably have been considered as a proof of exceuence. 

But we do not find that any of the wishes of mmi 
keep a stated proportion to their pow^s of attainment. 
Many envy and desire wealth, who can never procure 
it by honest industry or useful knowledge. They there- 
fore turn their eyes about to examine what dmer me- 
thods can be found of gaining that which none, howe- 
ver impotent or worthless, w3l be content to want. 

A little inquiry will discover, that there are nearer 
ways to profit than through the intricacies of art, or up 
the steeps of labour; what wisdom and virtue scarcely 
receive at the dose of life, as the recompense of Icmg 
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toii ami repeated efferte^ is brought within the reach of 
^Aidydltj and dishonesty foy more expeditious and com* 
pendious m^asoies : me wealth of credulity is an open 
prey to fistlsehood ; and the possessions of ignorance and 
uniiecility are easily stolen away by the conveyances of 
secret lurtifice^ or seized by the gripe of unresisted vio- 
lence. 

It is likewise not hard to discover^ that riches always 
procure protection for Ihemselves, that they dazzle the 
^ws of inquiry, divert the celerity of pursuit, or appease 
the ferocity of vengeance. When any man is incontes- 
.t]]i>ly known to have large possessions, very few think it 
rmqaaavbe to inquire by what practices they were obtain- 
ed ; the resentment of mankmd rages only against the 
struggles of feeble and timorous corruption, but when 
it has surmounted the first opposition, it is afterwards 
saQported by favour, and animated by a^lause. 

The fHTospect of gaining speedily what is ardently de- 
ekred, and me certainty of obtaining by every accession 
of advantage an addition of security, have so far prevail- 
ed upon the passions of mankind, that the peace of life 
is destroyed by a general and incessant struggle for 
riches. It is observed of gold, by an old epigrammatist, 
that to have it is to be in jear, and fa want it is to be in 
sorrow. There is no condition which is not disquieted 
either with the care of gaining or of keeping money ; 
and the race of man may be divided in a political esti- 
mate between those who are practising fraud, and those 
who are repelling it. ' ' 

If we consider the present state of the world, it will 
be found, that all confidence is lost among mankind, 
that no man ventures to act, where mone^ can be en- 
dangered, upon the faith of another. It is impossible to 
see the long scroUs in which every contract is oonclifr- 
ded, with all their iq>pendages of seals and attestation, 
without wondering at the depravity of those beings, who 
must be retrained £rom violation of promise by sudi 
formal and publick evidences, and precluded from equi- 
vocation and subterfuge by such punctilious minuteness. 
Among all the satii^s to which folly and wickedness 
have given occasion, none is equally severe with a bopd 
or a Settlement 
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Of the various arts by which riches may be obtained, 
the greater part are at tne first view irreooncileable with 
the hws of virtue; some are openly flagitious, and prac- 
tised not only in neglect, but in defiance of fidth and 
justice; and the rest are on every side so entangled 
with dubious tendencies, and so beset with"^ perpetual 
temptations, that very few, even of those who are not 
yet abandoned, are able to preserve their innocence, or 
can produce any other claim to pardon, than that they 
have deviated from the right less than others, and have 
sooner and more diligently endeavoured to return. 

One of i^e chief diarasteristidcs of the golden age, 
of the age in which neither care nor danger had intru- 
ded on mankind, is the community of possessions: 
strife and fraud were totally excluded, and every turbu- 
lent passion was stilled by plenty and equality. Such 
were indeed happy times, but such times can return no 
more. Community of possession must include sponta- 
niety of production ; for what is obtained by labour 
will be of right the property of him by whose labour it 
is gained. And whue a rightful claim to pleasure ori» 
affluence must be procur^ either by slowindustnr or 
uncertain hazard, there will always be multitudes whom 
cowardice or impatience incite to more safe and more 
speedy methods, who strive to pluck the fruit without 
cultivating the tree, and to share the advantages of vic- 
tory without partaking the danger of the battle. 

In latter ages the conviction of the danger to which 
virtue is exposed while the mind continues open to the 
influence of riches, has determined many to vows of 
perpetual poverty ; they have suppressed desire by cut- 
ting off the possibility of gratification, and secured Ikheir 
peace by destroying the enemy whom they had no hope 
of reducing to quiet subjection. But, by debarring 
themselves from evil, they have rescinded many oppois- 
tunities of good ; they have too often sunk into inacti- 
vity and uselessness ; and, though they have forborne 
to mjure society, have not fully paid their contributions 
to its happiness. 

While riches are so necessanr to present convenience, 
and so much more easily obtained by crimes than vir- 
tues, the mind can only be secured from yielding to the 
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txmtiimal impulse of covetousness by tihe pmondera*- 
tion of unchangeable and eternal motives. Gold ^ill 
torn the intellectual balance^ when weired only against 
leputation ; but will be light and ineSectual when the 
opposite aeale is charged with justice^ veradty^and piety. 



No. 13«. SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1751. 



^.DoeUei imUtmdis 



Tur^^t ttc pravU omnes tum u t.> ■ ■ Jut, 

The mind of mortals, in perveneness strong. 
Imbibes with dire docility the wrong. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
MR. RAMBLER, 

1 WAS bred a scholar, and after the usual course of edu« 
cation, found it neeessary to employ for the support of 
life that learning whidi I had almost exhausted m^ lit- 
tle Ibrtune in dcquiring. The lucrative professions drew 
mv regard with equal attractions : each presented ideas 
which exdted my curiosity, and each imposed duties 
wlddi terrified my upprehension. 

There is no temper more unpropitious to interest 
than desultory i^Iication and unlunited inquiry, by 
which the derires are held in a perpetual equipoise, and 
tiie mind fluctuates between different purposes without 
determinalion. I had books of every kind round me, 
among whidi I divided my time as caprice or accident 
directed. I often sp^it the first hours of the day, in 
considering to what study I should devote die rest; and 
at last snatched up an author that lay upon the table, 
or perhaps fled to a coffee-house for deuverance from 
the anxiety of irresolution, and the gloomihesspf solitude. 

Thus my little patrimony grew imperceptibly less, 
till I was roused m>m my literary slumber by a credi* 
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tor, whose importuni^ obliged me to pacify him with 
so large a smn, that what remained was not sufficient to 
support me more than «ight moi^ths. I hope you will 
not reproach me with avarice or cowardice, if I ac- 
knowledge that I now thought myself in danger of dis<- 
tress, and obliged to endeavour after some certain com- 
petence. 

There have been heroes of negligence, who have laid 
the price of their last acre in a drawer, and without the 
least interruption of their tranquillity, or abatement of 
their expenses, taken out one piece aher another, till 
there were no more remaining. But I was not bom to 
such dignity of imprudence, or such exaltation above 
the cares and necessities of life: I therefore immediate- 
ly engagcMd my friends to procure me a little employ- 
ment, which might set me vcee firom the dread of pover- 
ty, and afford me time to plan out some final scheme of 
lasting advantage. 

My friends were struck with honest solicitude, and 
immediately promised their endeavours for my extrica- 
tion. They md not suffer their kindness to lai^^h by 
delay, but prosecuted their inquiries with such success, 
that in less than a month I was perplexed with variety 
of offers and contrariety of prospects. 

I had however no time for long pauses of considera- 
tion ; and ther^ore soon resolved to accept the office of 
instructing a young nobleman in the house of his far- 
ther : I went to the seat at which the family then hajK- 
pened to reside, was received with great politaness, and 
mvited to enter immediately on my charge. The terms 
offered were sudi as I shoiud willingly have accepted, 
though my fi>rtune had allowed me greater liberty of 
choice: the respect with which I was treated, Mattered 
my vanity ; and perhaps the splendour of the apartments, 
and the luxury of the table, were not wholhr without 
their influence. I immediately complied with the pro^ 
posals, and received the young lord mto my care. 

Having no desire to gain more thui I should truly 
deserve, I very diligently prosecuted my undertaking, 
and had the satisfaction of discovering in my pupil a 
jBexible temper, a quick apprdbension, and a retentive 
mmovy. I did not much doubt that my care wouldi 
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in timey produce a wise and nsefal ooonsellar to the 
. state, tb^iigh my labours were somewhat obstructed by 
want of authority^ and the necessity of complying with 
the freaks of negligence, and of waiting patiently for 
the liicky moment of voluntary attention. To a man, 
whose imagination was filled with the dignity of know- 
ledge, and to whom a studious life had made all the 
common amusements insipid and contemptible, it was 
not very easy to suppress his indignation, when he saw 
himself forsaken in the midst of his lecture, for an op- 
portunity to catdi an insect, and found his instructions 
debarred from access to the intellectual fiiculties, by the 
memory of a childish finolick, or the desire of a new 
pla3rthing. 

Those vexations would have recurred less frequently, 
had not his mamma, by entreating at one time that he 
should be excused from a task as a reward for some 
petty compliancCi and withholding him from his book 
at another, to gratify herself or her visitants with his 
vivacity, shown him that every thing was more pleasing 
and more important than knowledge, and that study 
was to be endured rather than chosen, and was only 
the business of those hours which pleasure left vacant, 
or discipline usurped. 

1 thouffht it my duty to complain, in tender tentts, 
of these firequent avocations ; but was answered, that 
rank and fortune might reasonably hope for some in« 
dulgence ; that the retardation of my pupil's process 
would not be imputed to any negligence or inabihty of 
mine ; and that with the success ifniich satisfied every 
^body else, I might surely satisfy myself. I had now 
done my duty, and without more remonstrances conti- 
nued to inculcate my precepts whenever they could be 
heard, gained every day new influence, and found that 
by degrees my scholar began to feel the quick impulses 
of curiosity, and the honest ardour of studious ambition. 

At length it was resolved to pass a winter in London. 
The lady had too much fondness for her son to live Ave 
months without him, and too high an opinion of his 
wit and learning to refuse her vanity the gratification 
of exhibiting him to the publick. I remonstrated 
against too early an acquaintance with cards and com- 
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my nartatiYe/ without any apology for QuimportBace 
vrmek you hare dignified, or for inaccuracies which 
you are to correct. 

When my life i^peared to be no longer in danger^ 
and as mudi of mj strength was reooyered as enabled 
me to bear the amtaticm of a coach, I was placed at a 
lodging in a neimbouring village, to which my mother 
dismissed me with a fiunt embrace, having repeated her 
command not to expose my face too soon to the sun or 
wind, and told me, that with care I might perhaps be« 
come tolerable again. The prospect €£ being tolerable 
had very little power to elevate the imagination o£ one 
who had so long been accustomed to praise and ecstacy ; 
but it was some satis&otion to be separated from my 
mother, who was incessantly ringing the knell of de- 
parted beauty, and never entered my room without the 
whine of condolence, or the growl of anger. She often 
wandered over my face, as travellers over the ruins of 
a cdbbiated dty, to note every place which had once 
been remarkable for a happy feature. She condescended 
to visit my retirement, but always left me more melan- 
choly ; for after a thousand triflmg inquiries about my 
diet, and a minute examination of my looks, she gene- 
rally concluded with a sigh, that I should never more 
be fit to be seen. 

At last I was permitted to return home, but found 
no great improvement of my condition ; for I was im- 
prisoned in my chamber as a erimiiHil, whose appear- 
ance would disgrace my friends, and condemned me to 
be tortured into new beauty. Every experiment which 
the officiousness of folly could communicate, or the cre- 
dulity of ignorance admit, was tried upon me. Some- 
times I was covered with emollients, by which it was 
expected that all the scars would be filled, and my 
cheeks plumped up to their former smoothness ; and 
sometimes I was punished with artificial excoriations, 
in hopes of gaining new graces with a new skin. The 
cosmetiqk science was exhausted upon me; but who 
can repair the ruins of nature? ^y mother was forced 
to give me rest at last, and abandon me to Ihe late ^ a 
Mien toast, whose fortune she considered as a hopeless 
game, no longer worthy of solicitude oir attcation. 
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The oondition of a young wcmnn who lias tterer 
thought or heard of any o^i^ excellenee than bcmity^ 
and whcnn the audden blast of diseaae wrinkles in her 
bloom« is indeed sufficiently calamitous. She is at onoe 
derived of all that gave her eminence or power ; oi all 
tiiat elated her poride, or animated her activity ; all that 
filled her days with pleasure, and her nights with hope ^ 
all that gave gladness to the present hour, or Inrighten^ 
ed her prospects of futurity. It is perhi^ not in thtf 
power of a man whose attention has been divided by 
diversity of pursuits, and woo has not been accustomed 
to derive from others much of. his happiness, to image 
to himself such helpless destitution, such dismal inani- 
ty. £v€^ object of pleasing contemplation is at once 
snatchedaway, and the soul finds everyreoepticle of ideas 
empty, or filled only with the mempry of joys that can 
return no more. All is gloomy privation, or impotent 
desire ; the fiu^ulties of antidpation slumber in despon- 
dency, or the powars of pleasure mutiny finr einploy«> 
ment ^ 

I WM so little able to find enttrtwnment for myself, 
that I was f<n:eed in a short time to venture abroad, as 
the solitary savage is driven by hunger from Ufl caveni. 
I entered with all the humili^ of diifgnkce infeo asseD»- 
blies, where I had lately sparkled with^aity, and toweiv 
ed with triumph. I was not. wholly wsthi^nt hope, tibat 
dejection had m»represe3(itec[ me to mvself, and tlut the 
remains of my former face mi|^t ^et have some atU»c« 
tion and influence : but the first curde of visits convin- 
ced me, that my reign was at an end ; that 1^ and 
death were no kmger in my hands; tiiat I was no 
more to {)ractise the glance of command^ or the frown 
of prohibition; to receive the tribute <^ sighs and praas- 
es, or be soothed with the gentle murmurs of amorous 
timidity. My opinion was now unheard, and my pro- 
posals were unregarded; the narrowness of my know- 
ledge, and the meanness of my sentiments, were easily 
discovered, when the eyes were no longer engi^;ed 
against the judgment; and it was observed^ by those 
who had formerly been charmed with my vivacious lo- 
quacity, that my understanding was impaired as well as 
A a 2 
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my hce, and that I was no longer qualified to Bl^ a pkce 
ill any c<Mnpan7 but a party at cards. 

Itis scarcely to be imaj^ed how soon the mind sink^ 
to a level with the condition. I, who had long consider- 
ed all who approached me as vassals condemned to re- 
gulate their pleasures by my eyes^ and harass their in- 
ventions for my entertainment^ was in less than three 
weeks reduced to receive a ticket with profesmns of ob- 
ligation; to catch with eagerness at a compliment; 
and to watch with all the anxiousness of dependance^ 
lest any little civility that was paid me should pass un* 
acknowledged. 

Though the negligence of the men was not very 
jdeasinff when compared with vows and adoration^ yet 
it was lar more supportable than the insolence of my 
bwn sex. For the nrst ten months after my return into 
the worlds I never entered a single house in which the 
memory of my down&l was not revived. At one pliace 
I was coimratulated on my escape with life ; at another 
I heard t>f the benefits of early inoculation; by some 1 
have been told in express terms^ that I am not yet witb* 
•ttt mv charms ; others have whimered at my cntranee. 
This IS the celebrated beauty. One told me of a Wari» 
that would smooth the skin ; and another ofibred me 
her chair that I might not front the light. Some sooth- 
ed me with the obwrvation that none can tell how soon 
my case may be her own ; and some thought it proper 
to receive me with mournful tenderness^ foxmal oondo-» 
lehce, and consolatory blandishments. 

Thus was I every day harassed with all the strata- 
gems of well-bred malignity : yet insolence was more 
tolerable than solitude^ and I therefore persisted to 
keep my time at the doors of my acquaintance^ without 
gratifymg them with any appearance of resentment 
or depression. I .expected that their exultation would 
in time vapour away ; that the joy of their suneriority 
would end with its novelty; and that I should be suf- 
fered to glide along in my present form among the 
nameless multitude^ whom nature never intended to ex- 
cite envy or admiration^ nor enabled tp delight the ey«^ 
or inflame the hean> 
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This was naturally to be expected^ and this I began 
to experience. But when I was no longor agitated by 
the perpetual ardour of resistance, and effort of perse- 
verance, I found more sensibly the want of those enter- 
tainments which had formerly delighted me : the day 
rose upon me without an engagement ; and the evening 
closed in its natural gloom, without summoning me to 
a concert or a baU. None had any care to find amuse- 
ments for me, and I had no power of amusing myself. 
Idleness exposed me to melancholy, and life began to 
languish in motionless indifference. 

Misery and shame are nearly allied. It was not with- 
out many struggles that I prevailed on mysdif to con- 
fess my uneasmess to Euphemia, the only friend who 
had never pained me witn comfort or with pity. I at 
last laid my calamities before her, rather to ease my 
heart than receive assistance. '^ We must distinguish," 
said she, " my Victoria, those evib which are imposed 
" by Providence, from those to which we ourselves 
*' give the power of hurting us. Of your calamity, a 
" small part is the infliction of Heaven, the rest is little 
" more tiian the corrosion of idle discontent. You have 
^^ lost that which may indeed sometimes contribute to 
f^ happiness, but to which happiness is by no means in- 
*' separably annexed. You have lost what the greater 
'' number of the human race never have possessed ; 
'' what those on whom it is bestowed for the most part 
'* possess in vain ; and what you, while it was yours, 
'* knew not how to use : you have only lost early what 
" the laws of nature forbid you to keep long, and have 
'^ lost it while your mind is yet flexible, and while you 
^' have time to substitute more valuable and more du- 
'' rable excellencies. Consider yourself, my Victoria, 
" as a being bom to know, to reason, and to act ; rise 
" at once from your dream of melancholy to wisdom 
" and to piety ; you will find that there are other charms 
^' than those of beauty, and other joys than the praise 
''of fools." 

I am, SIR, &;c. 

Victoria. 
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No. 134, SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1751. 



Quit teitf an adjiciant hodUrtue crastina summce 

Tempora Di tuperi ! Hok. 

Who -knows if Heaven, with ever-bounteous pow'r, 

Shall add to-morrow to the present hour ? Filakci& 

I SAT yesterday morning employed in deliberating on 
whichj among ue various sul^ects that occurred to my 
imagination, I should bestow the paper of to-day. 
After a short effort of meditation, by* which nothing was 
determined, I grew every moment more irresolute, my 
ideas wandered fr^ the first intention, and I rather 
wished to think, than thought, upon any settled sub- 
ject ; till at last I was awakened from this dream of 
study ^by a summons from the press: the time was 
come for which I had been thus negligently purposing 
to provide, and, however dubious or sluggish^ I was 
now necessitated to write. 

Though to a, writer whose design is sd comprehensive 
and miscellaneous, that he may accommodate himself 
with a topick from every scene of life, or view of na- 
ture, it is no great aggravation of his task to be obliged 
to a sudden composition ; yet I could not forbear to 
reproach myself for having so Ions neglected what was 
unavoidably to be done, and of which every moment's 
idleness increased the difficulty. There was however 
some jdeasure in reflecting that I, who had only trifled 
till dib'gence was necessary, might still congratulate 
myself upon my superiority to multitudes, who have 
trifled till diligence is vain ; who can by no degree of 
activity or resolution recover the oj^ortunities which 
have slipped away ; and who are condemned by their 
own carelessness to hopeless calamity and barren sor- 
row. 

The folly of allowing ourselves to delay what we 
know cannot be finally escaped, is one of the general 
weaknesses, which, in spite of the instruction of mora- 
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lists, and the remonstraiices of reason, prevail (o a greater 
or ^ess degree in every mind: even they who most 
steadily withstand it, find it, if not the most violent, 
the most pertinacious of their passions, always renew* 
ing its attacks, and, though oflen vanquished, never 
destroyed. 

It is indeed natural to have particular regard to the 
time .present, and to be most solicitous for that which 
is by its nearness enabled to make the strongest impres- 
sions. When therefore any sharp pain is to be suffered, 
or any formidable danger to be incurred, we can scarcely 
exempt ourselves wh<3ly ^om the seducements of ima- 
gination ; we readily, believe that another day will bring 
some support <or advantage which we now want ; and 
are easily persuaded, that the moment of necessity, 
which we desire never to artrive, is at.a great distance 
from us. 

Thus life is languished away in the gloom of anxiety,^ 
and consumed in collecting resolutions which the next 
morning dissipates ; in forming purposes which we 
scarcely hope to keep, and reconciling ourselves to our 
own cowardice by excuses, which, whue we admit them^ 
we know to be absurd. Our firnmess i% by the con- 
tinual contemplation of misery, hourly impaired ; every 
submission to our fear enlarges its dommion ; we not 
only waste that time in which the evil we dread might 
have been suffered and surmounted, but even where 
procrastination produces no absolute increase of our 
difficulties, make them less superable to ourselves by 
habitual terrours. When evils cannot be avoided, it is 
wise to contrast the interval of expectation ; to meet 
the mischiefs which will overtake us if we. fly ; and 
suffer only their real mali^ity, without the conflicts of 
doubt, and anguish of anticipation. 

To. act is far easier than to suffer ; yet we every day 
see the progress of life retarded by the vis inertws, the 
mere repugnance to motion, and find multitudes re- 
pining at die want of that which nothing but idleness 
hinders them from enjoying. The case of Tantalus, in 
the region of poetick punishment, was somewhat to be 
pitied, because the fruits that hung about him retired 
from his hand; but what tenderness can be claimed 
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by those who, thoii|^ perhap they suffer the paiiis of 
Tantalus, will never uft their hands for their own relief? 
There is nothing more common among this torpid 
generation than murmurs and complaints ; murmurs at 
uneasiness which only vacancy and suspicion expose 
them to feel, and complaints of distresses which it is in 
their own power to remove. Laziness is commonly as* 
sodated with timidity. Either fear origindUy prohibits 
endeavours by inftising despair of success ; or the fre« 

Suent failure of irresolute struggles^ and the constant 
esire of avoiding labour, impress by degrees fidse ter- 
rours on the mind. But fe^, whether natural or ac- 
quired, when once it has full possession of the f%incy, 
never fails to employ it upon visions of calamity, sacti 
ta, if they are not dissipated by useful employment, 
will soon overcast it with horrors, and embitter life not 
only widi those miseries by which all earthly beings 
are really m<Hre or less tormented, but with those which 
do not yet exist, and which can only be discerned by 
tiie perspicacity of cowardice. 

Among all who sacrifice future advantage to present 
inclination, scarcely any gain so little as those that suf- 
fer themselves to freeze in idleness. Others are cor- 
rupted by scmie enjo3nnent ci more or less power to 
gratif3r the passions ; but to neglect our duties merely 
to avoid the labour of performing them, a labour which 
is always punctually rewarded, is surely to sink under 
weak temptations. Idleness never can secure tranquil- 
lity ; the call x>f reason and of conscience will pierce 
the closest pavilion t^the sluggard ; and though it may 
not have fin*ce to drive him from his down, will be loud 
enough to hinder him from sleep.- Those moments 
whi<£ he cannot resolve to make useful by devoting 
them to the great business of his being, will stiU be 
usurped by powers that will not leave them to his dis- 
posal ; remorse and vexation will seize upon them, and 
forbid him to enjoy what he is so desirous to appro- 
priate. 

There are other causes of inactivity incident to more 
active fiiculties and more acute discernment. He to 
whom many objects of pursuit arise at the same time, 
will frequently hesitate between different desires till a 
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rival has precluded him^ or change his course as new 
attractions, prevail^ and harass himself without advan- 
cing. He who sees different ways to the same end^ will, 
unless he watches carefully over his own conduct^ lay 
out too much of his attention upon the comparison of 
probabilities^ and the ac^ustment of expedients^ and 
pause in the choice of his road tiU some accident inter- 
cepts his journey. He whose penetration extends to 
remote consequences, and who, whenever he applies his 
attention to any design, discovers new prospects of ad- 
vantage, and possibilities of improvement, will not ea- 
sily be persuaded that his {project is ripe for execution ; 
but will superadd one contrivance to another, endeavour 
to unite various purposes in one operation, multiply com- 
plications, and refine niceties, till he is entangled in his 
own scheme, and bewildered in the perplexity of va- 
rious intentions. He that resolves to unite aU the beau- 
ties of situation in a new< purchase, must waiN« his life 
in roving to no purpose from province to province. He 
that hopes in the same house to obtain every conveni- 
ence, may draw plans and study Palladio, but wiU never 
lay a stone. He will attempt a treatise on seme impor- 
tant subject, and amass materials, consult authors, and 
study aU the dependent and collateral parts of learning, - 
but never conclude himself qualified to write. He that 
has abilities to conceive perfection, wUl not easily be 
content without it; and, since perfection cannot be 
reached, will lose the opportunity of doing well in the 
yain hope of unattainable excellence. 

The certainty that life cannot l^e long, and the proba- 
bility that it will be much shorter than nature allows, 
ought to awaken every man to the active prosecution of 
whatever he is desirous to perform. It is true that no 
diligence can ascertain success; death may intercept the 
swiftest career; but he who is cut off in the execution 
of an honest undertaking, has at least the honour of fal-t 
Hng in his rank, and has fought the battle^ though he 
missed the victory. 
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No. 135. TUESDAY, JULY 2, 1751. 

CaHumf non animum mutant HOR. 

^lace may be changM ; but who can change his mind ? 

It is impossible to take a view on any side, or observe 
any of the various classes that form the great communi- 
ty of the world, without discovering 3ie influence of 
example; and admitting with new conviction the obser-» 
vation of Aristotle, that man is an imitative being. The 
greater, far the greater number foUow the track which 
others have beaten, without any curiosity after new dis- 
coveries, or ambition of trusting themselves to their own 
conduct. And, of those who break the ranks and dis- 
order the uniformity of the march, most return in a 
short time firom their deviation, and prefer the equal 
and steady satisfaction of security before the froMcks of 
caprice and the honours of adventure.. 

In questicms difficult or dangerous, it is indeed natu« 
ral to repose upon authority, and, when fear haf^iens to 
predominate, upon the autiiorhy of those whom we do 
not in general think wiser than ourselves. Very few 
have abilities requisite for the discovery of abstruse 
truth ; and of those few some want leisure, and some 
resolution. But it is not so easy to find the reason of 
the universal submission to precedent where every man 
might safely judge for himself; where no irreparable 
loss can be hazarded, nor any mischief of long ccmtinu- 
ance incurred. Vanity might be expected to operate 
where the more powemd passions are not awakened ; 
the mere pleasure of acknowledging no superior might 
produce sUght singularities, or the hope of gaining some 
new degree of happiness awaken the mind to invention 
or experiment. 

If in any case the shackles of prescription could be 
wholly shdcen off, and the imagination left to act with- 
put controul^ on what occasion should it be expected^ 
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but in the selection of lawful pleasure ? Pleasure, of 
which the essence is choice ; which compulsion disso- 
ciates from every tiding to which nature has united it ; 
and which owes not only its vigour but its being to the 
smiles of liberty. Yet we see that the senses^ as well 
as the reason^ are regulated by credulity ; and that most 
will feel, or say that they feel, the gratifications which 
others have taught them to expect. 

At this time of universal migration, when almost every 
one, considerable enough to attract regard, has retired, 
or is preparing with all the earnestness of distress to re- 
tire, into the country ; when nothing is to be heard but 
the hopes of speedy departure, or the complaints of in- 
voluntary delay ; I have often been tempted to inquire 
what happiness is to be gained ; or what inconvenience 
to be avoided, by this stated recession ? Of the birds- of 
passage, some follow the summer and some the winter, 
because they live upon sustenance which only summer 
or winter can supply ; but of the annual flight of human 
rovers it is much harder to assign the reason, because 
they do not appear either to find or seek any thing 
which is not equally afforded by the town and country. 

I believe that many of these fugitives may have heard 
of men whose continual wish was for the quiet o£ retire- 
ment ; who watched every opportunity to steal away 
from obs^vation, to forsake the crowd, and delight 
themselves with the society of solitude. There is indeed 
scarcely any writer who has not celebrated the happi- 
ness of rural privacy, and deligb^d himself and his 
reader with the melody of birds, the whisper of groves, 
and the murmur of rivulets ; nor any man eminent for 
extent of capacity, or greatness of exploits, that has not 
left bdiind him some memorials of lonely wisdom, and 
silent dignity. 

But almost all absurdity of conduct arises from the 
knitation of those whom we cannot resemble. Those 
who thus testified their weariness of tumult and hurry, 
and hasted with so much eagerness to the leisure of re- 
treat, were either men overwhelmed with the pressure 
of difficult employments, harassed with importunities, 
and distracted with multiplicity ; or men wholly en- 
grossed by (speculative sciences, wIm), having no other 
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end of life but to learn and teach^ found their dearchea 
interrupted by the common commerce of civility^ and 
their reasonings disjointed by frequent intemiptiona. 
Such men miffht reasonably fly to that ease and con- 
venience which their condition allowed them to And 
only in the country. The statesman who devoted the 
greater part <^ his time to the publick^ was desirous of 
Keeping the remainder in his own power. The gene- 
ral^ ruffled with dangers^ wearied with labours^ and 
stunned with acclamations^ gladly snatched an interval 
of silence and relaxation. The naturalist was unhappy 
where the works of Providence were not always before 
him. The reasoner could adjust his systems only where 
his mind was free from the intrusion of outward objects. 

Such examples of solitude very few of those who are 
now hastening from the towp have any pretensions to 
plead in their own justification^ since they cannot pre- 
tend either weariness of labour^ or desire of knowledge. 
They purpose nothing more than to quit one scene of 
idleness for another^ and, after having trifled in publick, 
to sleep in secrecy. The utmost that they can hope to 
gain is the change of ridiculousness to obscurity, and 
the privilege of having fewer witnesses to a life of folly. 
He who is not sufficiently important to be disturbed in 
his pursuits, but spends all his hours according to his 
own inclination, and has more hours than his mental 
faculties enable him to fill either with enjoyment or de-^ 
sires, can have nothing to demand of snades and val- 
leys. As bi*avery is said to be a panoply, insignificancy 
is always a shelter. ^ 

There are, however, pleasures and advantages in a 
rural situation, which are not confined to philosophers 
and heroes. The freshness of the air, the verdure of 
the woods, the paint of the meadows, and the unexhaust- 
ed variety which summer scatters upon the earth, may 
easily give delight to an unlearned spectator. It is 
not necessary that he who looks with pleasure on the 
colours of a flower should study the principles of vege- 
tation, or that the Ptoleroaick and Copemican system 
should be compared before the light of the sun can 
gladden, or its warmth invigorate. Novelty is itself a 
source of gratificati<m ; and Milton justly observes^ 
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tbat to him who has been lon^pent up in cities^ no ru- 
ral object can be presented which will not delight or re- 
fresh some of his senses. 

Yet even these easy pleasures are missed by the greater 
part of those who waste their summer in the country. 
Should any man pursue his acquaintances to their re- 
treats^ he would find few of them listening to Philomel^ 
loitering in woods^ or plucking daisies, catching the 

' healthy gale of the mornings or watching the gentle 
coruscations of declining day. Some will be discovered 
at a window by the road side, rejoicing when a new 
cloud of dust gathers towards Uiem, as at the approach 
of a momentary supply of conversation, and a short re- 
lief from the tediousness of unideal vacancy. Others 
are placed in the adjacent villages, where they look only 
upon houses as in the rest of Uie year, with no change 
<n objects but what a remove to any new street in Lon- 
don might have given them: The same set of acquain- 
tances still settle together, and the fcHrm of life is not 
otherwise diversified than by doing the same things in 
a different place. They pay and receive visits in the 
usual form, they frequent the walks in the morning, 
they deal cards at night, they attend to the same tattle, 
ana dance with the same partners ; nor can they, at 
their return to their former habitation, congratulate 
themselves on any other advantage, than that they have 
passed their time like others of the same rank ; and 
have the same right to talk of the happiness and beauty 
c^tfae country, (^hapjHness which they never felt, and 
beauty which they never regarded. 

To be able to {H-ocure its own entertainments^ and to 
subsist upon its own stock, is not the prerogative of 
every mind. There are indeed understandings so fer- 
tile and comprehensive, that they can always feed re- 
flection with new supplies, and suffer nothing from the 
preclusion of adventitious amusements ; as some cities 
have within their own walls enclosed ground enough to 
feed their inhabitants in a siege. But others live only 
from day to day, and must be constantly enabled, by 
foreign supplies, to keep out the encroachments of 
languor and stupidity. Such could not indeed be 
blamed for hovering within reach of their usual plea- 

. Vol. III. B b 
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snre^ more than any odier animal fin* not quitting its 
native element^ were not their faculties contracted by 
their own fiiult But let not those who go into ^e 
country^ merely because they dare not be kft alone at 
home^ boast their love of nature^ or their qualifications 
for. solitude ; nor pretend that they receive instantane- 
ous infusions of wisdom from the Dr3rads, and are able^ 
when they leave smoke and noise behind^ to act^ or 
^ink^ or reason for themselves. 



No. 136. SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1751. 



'Ex^^oc ykf fMi, Miint ^/jAq M-oo vvXud-nr, 

Oc X* ^'"$«' H** Mv6b H ♦^iy, i\ko U 0i(tt, HOMEE. 

Who dEtres think one thing, and another tell. 

My heart ctetesta him as the gates of Hell. PoPC. 

The regard which they whose abilities are employed in 
the works of imagination daim from the rest of man« 
kind, arises in a great measure from their influence on 
futurity. Rank may be conferred by {urinces^ and 
wealth bequeathed by misers or by robbers; but the 
honours ofa lasting name^ and the veneration of distant 
ages, only the sons of learning have the power of be- 
stowing. While^ therefore, it continues one of the 
characteristicks of rational nature to decline oblivion, 
authors never can be wholly overlooked in the tearch 
after happiness, nor become contemptible but by their 
own fiiult. 

The man who considers himself as constituted the 
ultimate judge of disputable characters, and entrusted 
with the distribution of the last terrestrial rewards of 
merit, ought to summon all his foititude to the support 
of his integrity, and resolve to discharge an office of 
such dignity with the most vigilant caution and scru- 
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palous justice. To deliver exampleB to posterit^^ and 
to regulate the opinion of future times, is no slight or 
trivial undertaking ; nor is it easy to commit more atro- 
cious treason a^nst the great republidiL of humanity, 
than by falsifying its records and misguiding its de- 
crees. 

To scatter praise or blatkie without regard to justice, 
is to destroy the distinction of good and evil. Many 
have no other test of actions than general opinion ; and 
all are so far influenced by a sense of reputation^ that 
they are often restrained by fear of reproach^ and exci- 
ted by hope of honour, when other principles have lost 
their power ; nor can any species of prostitution pro- 
mote general depravity more than that which destroys 
the force of praise, by showing that it may be acauired 
without deserving it, and which, by setting free the ac- 
tive and ambitious from the dread of infamy, lets loose 
the rapacity of power^ and weakens the omy authority 
by whidi greatness is controUed. 

Praise, like gold^nd diamonds, owes its value only to 
its scarcity. It becomes cheap as it becomes vulgar^ 
and will no longer raise expectation^ or animate enter- 
prize. It is therefore not only necessary, that wicked- 
ness, even when it is not safe to censure it, be denied 
applause^ but that goodness be commended only in pro- 
portion to its degree; and that the garlands due to the 
great benefactors of mankind, be not suffered to fjende 
upon the brow of him who can boast only petty servi- 
ces and easy virtues. 

Had these maxims been universally received, how 
much would have been added to the task of dedication, 
the work on which all the power of modem wit has 
been exhausted. How few of these initial pan^gvricks 
had appeared, if the author had been obliged mrst to 
find a man of virtue, then to distinguish the species and 
degree of his desert, and at last to pay him only the ho- 
nours which he might justly daim. It is m^ich easier 
to learn the name of the last man whom chance has ex- 
alted to wealth and power, to obtam by the interven- 
tion of some of his domesticks the privilege of addres- 
sing him, or, in confiden<9e of the general acc^tanee of 
flattery, to venture on an address without any previous 
B b 2 
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solicitation ; and after haying heaped upon him all the 
virtues to which philosophy has assigned a name^ inform 
him how much more might be truly said^ did not the 
fear of giving pain to his modesty repress the raptures 
of wonder and the zeal of veneration. 

Nothing has so much degraded literature from its na-^ 
tural rank, as the practice of indecent and promiscuous 
dedication : for what credit dan he expect who profes- 
ses himself the hireling of vanity, however profligate, 
and^ without shame or scruple, celebrates the worthless^ 
dignifies the mean, and gives to' the corrupt, licentious, 
and oppressive, the ornaments which ought only to add 
grace to truth, and loveliness to innocence? Every 
other kind of adulation, however shameful, however 
mischievous, is less detestable than the crime of coun* 
terfeiting characters, and fixing the stamp of -literary 
sanction upon the dross and refuse of the world. 

Yet 1 would not overwhelm the authors with the 
whole load of infamy, of which part, perhaps the great- 
er part, ought, to fall upon their patrons. If he that 
hires a bravo, partakes the guilt of murder, why should 
he who bribes a flatterer, hope to be exempted from the 
shame of falsehood ? The unhappy dedicator is seldom 
without some motives which obstruct, though not des- 
troy, the liberty of choice ; he is oppressed by miseries 
whidi he hopes to relieve, or inflamed by ambition 
which he expects to gratify. But the patron has no in- 
citements equally violent ; he can receive only a short 
gratification, with which nothing but stupidity could 
dispose, him to be pleased. The real satisfaction which 
praise can afford is by repeating aloud the whispers of 
conscience, and by shewing us 3iat we have not endea- 
voured to deserve well in vain. Every other encomium 
18^ to an intelligent mind^ satire and reproach ; the ce« 
lebration of those virtues which we feel ourselves to 
want, can only impress a quicker sense of our own de- 
fects, and show that we have not yet satisfied the ex- 
pectations of the world, by forcing us to observe how 
much fiction must contribute to the completion of our 
diaracter. 

Yet sometimes tjie patron may claim indulgence ; for; 
it does not always happen, that the encomiast has been 
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much enoocuraged to his attempt M^ny a hapless au- 
thor^ when his book^ and perhaps his aedication^ was 
rendv for the press^ has waited long before any one 
would pay the price of prostitution^ or consent to hear 
the praises destined to insure his name against the ca- 
sualties of time ; and many a complaint has been ven- 
ted against the decline of learning, and neglect of ge- 
nius^ when either parsimooioua prudence has declined 
expense^ or honest indignation rejected falsehood. But 
if at last, after long inquiry and innumerable disap* 
pointments, he find a lord willing to hear of his own 
eloquence and taste, a statesman desirous of knowing 
how a friendly historian will represent his conduct, or 
a lady delighted to leave to the world some memorial 
of her wit and beauUr, such weakness cannot be censu- 
red as an instance <h enormous depravity. The wisest 
man may, by a diligent solicitor, be surprised in the 
..hour of weakness, and persuaded to solace vexation, or 
invigorate hope, with the musick of flattery. 

To censure all dedications as adulatory and s^vile, 
would discover rather envy than justice. Praise is tiie 
tribute of merit, and he that has incontestably distin- 
guished himself by any publick performance, has a right 
to all the honours which the publick can bestow. To men 
thus raised above the rest of the community, there is no 
need that the book or its author should have any parti- 
cular, relation :. that the patron is known to deserve res- 
pect, is sufficient to vinmcate him that pays it. To the 
same regard from particular persons, private virtue and 
less conspicuous excellence may be sometimes entitled. 
An author may with great propriety inscribe his work 
to him by whose encouragement it was undertaken, or 
by whose liberality he has been enabled to prosecute it, 
and he may justly xcjoice in his own fortitude that 
dares to rescue merit from obscurity. 

Aicribut exemplU xndeor te cludere : mitce 
Ergo aliquid nostrU de moribus, n 

Thus much I will indulge thee for thy ease» 
And mingle something of our times to please.. 

DKTDEy, jun. 
B bS 
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I know not whether greater relaxation may not be 
indul^ed^ and whether hope as well as gratitude may 
not unbktneably produce a dedication ; but let the 
writer who pours out his praises only to propitiate pow- 
er, or attract the attention of greatness, be cautious lest 
his desire betray him to exuberant eulogies. We are 
naturally" more apt to please ourselves with the fhture 
than the past, and, while we luxuriate in expectation, 
may be easily persuaded to purchase what we yet rate, 
only by imagination, at a higher price than experience 
will warrant. 

But no private views of personal regard can disdiarge 
any man from his general obligations to virtue and to 
truth. It may happen in the various combinations of 
life, that a good man may receive favours from one, 
who, notwithstanding his accidental beneficence, can- 
not be justly proposed to the imitation of others, and 
whom tnere|bre he must find some other way of res 
warding than by publick celebrations. SeH-love has 
indeed many powers of seducement, but it surely ought' 
not to exalt any individual to equality with the colfec- 
tiye body of mankind, or persuade him that a benefit 
cf^ferred on him is equivalent to every other virtue. . 
Yet many, upon false jprinciples of gratitude, have 
ventured to extol wretches, whom all but their depen- 
dents numbered among the reproaches of the species,, 
and whom they would likewise have beheld with the 
same scorn, had they not been hired to dishonest ap- 
probation. 

To encourage merit with praise,, is the great business 
of literature ; but praise must lose its influence, by fin- 
just or negligent distribution ; and he that impairs its 
value may be charged with misapplication of the pow- 
er that genius puts into his hands, and with squander-*, 
ing on guilt the recompence of virtue. 
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No 157. TUESDAY, JULY 9, 17«. 

# 

Zhtm viiant attdti vtHa, in coniraria currunt, HoB. 



-Whilst fools one vice condemn, 



They run into the opposite extreme. Cbeech. 

That wonder is the effect oiT ignorance, has been oflen 
observed. The awful stillness of attention, with which 
the mind is overspread at the first view of an unexpect- 
ed effect, ceases when we have leisure to disentangle 
<!omplications and investigate causes. Wonder is a 
pause of reason, a sudden cessation of a mental progress, 
which last only while the understanding is fixed upon 
some single idea, and is at an end when it recovers 
force enough to divide the object into its parts, or mark 
the intermediate gradations nrom the first agent to the 
last conseqfuence. 

It may be remarked with equal truth, that ignorance 
is often the effect of wonder. It is common ror those 
who have never accustomed themselves to the labour of 
inquinr, nor invigorated their cpnfidence by conquests 
over difficulty, to sleep in the gloomy quiescence rf 
astomshment, without any effort to animate inquiry, or 
dispel obscurity. What they cannot inmiediatdiy con- 
ceive, they consider as too high to be reached, or too 
extensive to be comprehended ; they therefore ccmtent 
themselves with the gaze of fblly, forbear to attempt 
what they have no hopes of performing, and resign the 
pleasure of rational contemjuation to more, pertinacious 
study or more active faculties. '*^ 

Among the productions of mechanick art, many are 
of a form so different from that of their first materidLs, 
and many consist of parts so numerous and so nicely 
adapted to each other, that it is not possible to view 
them without amazement. But when we enter the 
shops of artificers, observe the various tools by which 
every operation is facilitated, and trace the progress of 
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a manufiicture through the different hands that^ in suc« 
cession to ^ach other^ contribute to its perfection^ we 
soon disifliver that every single man has an easy task> 
and that tie extremes^ however remote^ of natural rude-^ 
ness and artificial elegance, are joined by a regular 
concatenation of effects^ of which every oiie is introduced 
by that which precedes it^ and equally introduces that 
which is to follow. 

The same is the state of intellectual and manual per- 
formances. Long calculation^ or c(»nplex diagrams 
affright the timorous and unexperienced from a second 
view ; but if we have skill sufficient to analyse them 
into simple principles^ it will be discovered that our 
£ear was groundless. Divide and conquer, is a principle 
equally just in science as in policy. CQmplication is a 
species of confederacy which^ while it continues unit^^ 
bids defiance to the most active and vigorous intellect; 
but of which every member is separately weak^ and 
whidi may therefore be quickly subdued^ if it can once 
be broken. 

The diief art of learnings as Locke has observed^ is 
to attempt but little at a time; The widest excursions 
of the mind are made by short fiights frequently re- 
peated ; the most lofty fabricks of science are formed 
by the continued accumulation of single propositions. 

It often happens^ whatever be the cause^ tliat impa- 
tience of labour, or dread of miscarriage^ seizes those 
who are most distinguished for quickness of apprehen- 
sion ; and that they who might with th^ greatest reason 
promise themselves victory, are least wiUing to hazard 
the encounter. This diffidence^ where tiie attention is 
not laid asleep by laziness, or dissipated by pleasures, 
can arise only from confused and general views, such 
as negligence snatches in haste, or from the disappoint- 
ment of the first hopes formed by arrogance without 
Inflection. To expect that the intricacies of science 
will be pierced by a careless glance, or the eminences^ 
;6f fame ascended without labour, is to expect a parti- 
cular privilege, a power denied to the rest of mankind ; 
but to suppose that the maze is inscrutable to diligence, 
or the heights inaccessible to perseverance, is to sulraait. 
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tamely to the t3rranny of fancy, and enchain the mind 
in voluntary shackles. 

It is the proper amhiticm of the heroes in literature 
to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge by discovering 
and conquering new regions of the intellectual world. 
To the success of such undertakings, perhaps, some 
degree of fortuitous happiness is necessary, which no 
man can promise or procure to himself; and therefore 
doubt and irresolution may be forgiven in him that 
ventures into the unexplored abysses of ^th, and 
attempts to find his way through the fluctuations of un- 
certainty, and the conflicts of contradiction. But when 
nothing more is required, than to pursue a path already 
beaten, and to trample obstacles which others have 
demolished, why should any man so much distrust his 
own intellect as to imagine himself unequal to the 
attempt ? 

- It were to be wished that they who devote dieir lives 
to study would at once believe nothing too greiit for 
their attainment, and consider nothing as too little for 
their regard ; that they would extend their notice alike 
to science and to life, and unite some knowledge of the 
present world to their acquaintance with past ages and 
remote events. 

' Nothing has so much exposed men of learning to 
contempt and ridicule^ as their ignorance of thmgs 
■ which are known to all but themselves. Those who 
ikave been taught to consider th& institutions of the 
schools, as giving the last perfection to human abilities, 
are surprised to see men wrinkled with study, yet 
wanting to be instructed in the minute circumstances 
of propriety, or the necessary forms of daily transaction ; 
and quickly shake off their reverence for modes of edu- 
cation, which they find to produce no ability above the 
rest of mankind. 

Books, says Bacon, ca7i never teach the use of books. 
The student must learn by commerce with mankind 
to reduce his speculations to practice, and accommodate 
his knowledge to the purposes of life. 

It is too common for those who have been bred to 
scholastick professions, and passed much of their time 
in academies where nothing but learning confers ho- 
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nours^ to disregard every other qualii&^ation^ and to 
imagine that they shall find mankind ready to pay 
homage to their knowledge^ and to crowd about them 
for instruction. They therefore step out from their 
cells into the open worlds with all uie confidence of 
authority and dignity of importance ; they look round 
about Uiem at cmce with ignorance and scorn on a race 
of beings to whom they lire equally unknown and 
equally contemptible^ but whose manners they must 
imitate^ and with whose opinions they must comply, 
if they desire to pass their time happily among them. 

To lessen that disdain with which scholars are in* 
clined to look on the common business of the world, 
and the unwillingness with which they condescend to 
learh what is not to be found in any system of philoso* 
phy, it may be necessary to consider that, though ad- 
miration is excited by abstruse researches and remote 
discoveries, yet pleasure is not given, nor affection' con- 
ciliated, but by softer accomplishments, and qualities 
more easily communicable to those about us. He that 
can only converse upon questions, about which only a 
small part of mankind has knowledge sufficient to make 
them curious, must lose his days in unsocial silence, 
and live in the Crowd of life without a companion. He- 
that can only be useful on great occasions, may die with- 
out exerting his abilities, and stand a helpless spectator 
of a thousand vexations which fret away happiness, 
and which nothing is required to remove but a lit^ 
dexterity of conduct and readiness of expedient?. 

No degi'ee of knowledge attainable by man is able 
to set him above the want of hourly assistance, or to 
extinguish the desire of fond endearments, and tender 
officiousness ; and therefore, no one should think it 
unnecessary to learn those arts by which friendship 
m&j be gained. Kindness is preserved by a constant 
reciprocation of benefits, or interchange of pleasures ; 
but such benefits only can be bestowed, as others are 
capable to receive^ and such pleasures only imparted, 
as others are qualified to enjov. 

By this descent from the pinnacles of art no honour 
will be lost; for the condescensions of learning are 
idways overpiud by gratitude. An elevated gemus em- 
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ployed in little ibmgB, appears^ to use the simile of 
ijonfixiUB, like the sun in nis evening declination^ he 
remits his splendour but retains his magnitude^ and 
pleases more though he daeales less. 



No. 138. SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1751. 



— ^ O. tanium libeat metum HM tordida rurm 

Atque humikf habitare casatt eijigere cerv6$, Virg» 

With me retire, aad leave the p(Hnp of courts 
For humble cottages and rural sports. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

.Though the contempt with which you have treated the 
annual mimtions of the gay and busy part of mankind, 
is justified by daily observation, since most of those 
who leave the town, neither vary their entertainments 
nor enlarge their notions ; yet I suppose you do not in- 
tend to represent the practice itself as ridiculous, or to 
declare tluit he whose condition puts the distribution 
of his Gme into his own power, may not properly di- 
vide it between the town and country. 

That the cbuntry, and only the country, displays the 
inexhaustible varieties of nature, and supplies the phi- 
losophical mind with matter for admiration and inqui- 
ry,- never was denied; but my curiosity is very little 
attracted by the colour of a flower, the anatomy of an 
insect, or the structure of a nest. I am generally em- 
ployed upon human manners, and therefore fill up the 
months <n rural leisure with remarks on those who live 
widiin the circle of my notice. If writers would more 
frequently visit those rejpions of negli^nce and liberty, 
th^ might diversify then: representations, and multiply 
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their images^ for in the country ar^ original characters - 
chiefly to be found. In cities^ and yet more in courts, 
the minute discriminations which distinguish one from 
another are for the most part effaced^ the peculiarities 
of temper and opinion are gradually worn away by pro- 
miscuous converse^ as angular bodies and uneven sur- 
faces lose their points and asperities by frequent attri- 
tion against one another, and approach by degrees to 
uniform rotundity. The prevalence of fashion, the in- 
fluence of example, the desire of applause, and the 
dread of censure, obstruct the natural tendencies of the 
mind, and check the £uicy in its first efforts to break 
forth into experiments of caprice. 

Few inclinations are so^trong as to grow up into ha- 
bits, when they^must struggle with the constant oppo- 
sition of settled forms and established customs. But 
in the country every man is a separate and indepen- 
dent being : solitude flatters irregularity with hopes of 
secrecy; and wealth, removed &om the mortification 
of comparison, and the awe of equality, swelliftnto con- 
temptuous confidence, and sets blame and laughter at 
defiance ; the impulsies of nature act unrestrained, and 
the disposition daies to show itself in its true form, with- 
out any disguise of hypocrisy, or decorations of elegance. 
Every one indulges the full enjoyment of his own 
choice, and talks and lives with no other view than to 
please himself, without inquiring how far he deviates 
from the general practice, or considering others as en- 
titled to any account of his sentiments or actions. If 
he builds or demolishes, opens or encloses, deluges or 
drains, it is not his care what may be the opinion of 
those. who are skilled in perspective or architecture, it 
is sufficient that he has no landlord to control him, and 
that none has any right to examine in what projects the 
lord of the manor spends his own money on his own 
grounds. . ^ 

Fior this reason it is not very common to want sub- 
jects for rural conversation. Annost every man is daily 
doing something which produces merriment, wonder, 
or resentment, among his neighbours. This utter ex- 
emption from restraint leaves every anomalous quality 
to operate ia it& full extent, and suffers the natural cha-^ 
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racter to diffuse itself to every part of life. The pride 
which, imder the check of poblick observation^ would 
^ have been only vented among servants and domesUcks^ 
becomes in a counti^ baronet the torment of a provinc^^ 
and instead of terminating in the destruction of China 
ware and glasses^ ruins tenants^ dispossesses cottagers^ 
and harasses villagers with actions of trespass and bills of 
indictment. 

It frequently happens that, even without violent pas- 
sions^ or enormous corruption, the freedom and laxity 
of a rustick life produce remarkable particularities of 
conduct or manner. In the province where I now re- 
side, we have one lady eminent for wearing a gown al- 
ways of the same cut and colour; another for shaking 
hands with those that visit her ; and a third for unsha- 
ken resolution never to let tea or coffise enter her house. 

But of all the female characters which this place af- 
fords, I have found none so worthy of attention as that 
of Mrs. Busy, a widow, who lost her husband in her 
thirtieth year, and has since passed her time at the ma- 
nor-house in the government of her chil<ben, and the 
management of the estate. 

Mrs. Busy was married at eighteen from a boarding- 
school, where iihe had passed her time, like other young 
ladies, in needle- work, with a few intervfds of dancing 
and reading. When she became a bride, she spmt one 
winter wi£ her husband in town, where, having no 
idea o£ any conversation beyond the formalities of a vi- 
sit, she found nothing to engage her passions; and 
wh«i she had been one night at court, and two at an 
m>era, and seen the Monument, the Tombs, and the 
Tower, she conduced that London had nothing more 
to stiGw, and wondered that when women had once 
aeen the world they could not be content to stay at 
hom^. She therefore went wUlingly to the ancient seat, 
and for some years studied housewif(^ under Mr. Busy's 
mother, with so much assiduity, that the old lady, when 
she died, bequeathed her a eauc&e-cup, a soup-dish, two 
beakers, ana a chest of table-linen spun by nerself. 

Mr. Busy, finding the economical qualities of his lady, 
resided his affairs wholly into her hands, and devoted 
his life to his pointers and his hounds. He never visit- 
VoL. IIL C c 
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ed his estates^ but to destroy the partridges or foxes; 
and often committed such devastations in the rage of 
pleasure^ that some of his tenants refused to hold their 
lands at the usual rent Their kndlady persuaded them 
to be satisfied^ and intreated her husband to dismiss his 
dogs^ with many exact calculations of the ale drank by 
his companions, and com omsumed by the horses, and 
remonstrances against the insolence of the huntsman^ 
and the firauds of the groom. The huntsman was too 
necessary to his happiness to be discarded ; and he had 
still continued to ravage his own estate, had he not 
caught a cold and a fever by shooting mallards in the 
fens. His fever was followed by a consumption, which 
in a few months brought him to the grave. 

Mrs. Busy was too much an economist to feel either 
joy or sorrow at his death. She received the compli- 
ments and consolations of her neighbours in a dark 
room, out of which she stole privatdy every night and 
morning to see the cows milked ; and, after a few days, 
declared that she thought a widow might employ her- 
self better than in nursmg grief; and that, for her part, 
she was resolved that the fortunes of her children should 
not be impaired by her neglect. 

She therefore immediately applied herself to the re- 
formation of abuses. She gave away the dogs, dischar- 
ged Ae servants of the kennel and stable, and sent the 
horses to the next fair, but rated at so high a price that 
they returned unsold. She was resolved to have no- 
thing idle about her, and ordered them to be employed 
in common drudgery. They lost their sleekness and 
grace, and were soon purchased at half the value. 

She soon disencumbered herself from her weeds, and 
put on a riding-hood, a coarse apron, and short petti- 
coats, and has turned a large manor into a farm, of 
whidi she takes the management wholly upon herself. 
She rises before the sun to order ihe horses to their 
geers, and sees them well rubbed down at their return 
&om work; she attends the dairy morning and evening, 
and watches when a calf ^s that it may be carefully 
nursed ; she walks out among the sheep at noon, counts 
the lambs, and observes the ^nces, and, where she finds 
ft gAp> stops it with a bush till it can be better mended. 
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In harvest 9he rides a field in the waggon^ and is very 
liberal of her ale from a wooden bottle. At her leisure 
hours she looks goose eggs^ airs the wool room^ and 
turns the cheese. 

When respect or curiosity brings visitants to her 
house, she entertains them with prognosticks of a scar- 
city of wheats or a rot amon^ the sheep, and always 
thinks herself privileged to dismiss them^ when she is 
to see the hoffs fed, or to count her poultry on the, roosts 

The only things neglected about her are her children, 
whom she has taught nothing but the lowest household 
duties. In my last visit, I met Miss Bus^ carrying 
grains to a sick cow, and was entertained with the ac- 
complishments of her eldest son, a youth of such early 
' maturity, that, though he is only sixteen, she can trust 
him to sell com in the market. Her younger daugh- 
ter, who is eminent for her beauty, thou|fh scnnewhat 
tanned in making hay, was busy m pounng out ale to 
th6 ploughmen, that every one might have an equal 
share. 

I could not but look with pity on this young family, 
doomed, by the absurd prudence of their motter, to ig- 
norance and meanness; but, when I recommended a 
more ele^nt education, was answered, that she never 
saw bookish or finical people grow rich, and that d^e 
was good for nothing nerself ^ she had forgotten the 
nicety of the boarding-schooL 
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of poetical arehitectnre^ and take care that his edifice 
be solid as well as beautiAil ; that nothing stand single 
ot independent, so as that it may be taken away with- 
out injuring the rest; but that^ from the foundation to 
the pinnacles, one part rest firm upon another. 

Tnis regular and consequential distribution is, among 
common authors^ frequently neglected ; but the ^lilures 
of those, whose example can have no influence, may be 
safely overlooked^ nor is it of much use to recal obscure 
and unre^^urded names to memory for the sake of sport- 
ins with tlieir in&my. But if there be any writer 
whose genius can embellish impropriety, and whose 
authori^ can make error venerablf^ his works are the 
proper objects of critical inquisition. To expunge faults 
where there are no excellencies, is a task equ^ly use- 
less with .that of the chemist, who employs the arts of 
separation and refinement upon ore in which no precious 
metal is contained to reward his operations. 

The tragedy of Samson Agonistes has been celebrated 
as the second work of the great author of Paradise Lost, 
and opposed, with all the confidence of triumph, to the 
dramatick performances of other nations. It contains 
indeed justs sentiments, maxims of wisdom, and oracles 
of piety, and many passages written with the ancient 
spirit of chbral poetry, in which there is a just and pleas- 
ing mixture of Seneca's moral de<;lamation, witn the 
wud enthusiasm of the Greek writers. It is therefore 
worthy of examination, whether sl performance thus il- 
luminated with genius^ and enriched with leai^ning, is 
composed accor£ng to the indispensable laws of Aris- 
totelian criticism; and, omitting at present all other 
considerations, whether it exhibits a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end. 

The be^nning is undoubtedly beautiful and proper, 
opening with a graceful abruptness, and proceeding na- 
turally to a mournful recital of facts necessary to be 
known : 

JSamgon* A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps, a little farther on ; 
For yonlSer bank hath choice of sun and shade ; 

Q cS 
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There I am wont to at when any chance 
Relieves me from my task of servile toiI» 
Daily in the common prison else enjoined me.— 
— O wherefore was my birth from heav*n foretold 
Twice by an angel ?>— 

—Why was my breeding ordered and piescribM, 
As of a person separate to God, 
Designed for great exploits ; if I must die 
BetrayM, captiv*d, and both my eyes put out ? 
i— Whom have I to complain of but myself ? 
Who this high gift of strength, committed to nie. 
In what part lodgM, how easily bereft me. 
Under the seat of silence could not keep. 
But weakly to a woman must reveal it. 

His soliloquy is interrupted by a chcnrus or company of 
men of his own tribe, who condole his miseries, exten- 
uate his fault, and conclude with a solemn vindication 
of divine justice. So that at the conclusion of the first 
act there is no design laid, no discovery^ made, nor any 
disposition formed towards the subsequent event. 

In the second act, Manoah, the father of Samson, 
comes to seek his son, and, being shown him by the cho- 
rus, breaks out into lamentations of his misery, and com- 
parisons of his present with his former state, represent- 
ing to him the ignominy which his religion sufiers, by 
the festival this day celebrated in honour of Dagon, to 
whom the idolaters ascribed bis overthrow : 

. Thou bear^st 

Enough, and more, the burthen of that fault i 
Bitterly hast thou paid and still art paying 
That rigid score. A worse thii^ yet remains. 
This day the Philisttnes a popular feast 
Here celebrate in Gaza ; and proclaim 
Great pomp and sacrifice* and praises loud 
To Dagon as their- God, who hath delivered 
Thee, tSamson, bound and blind, into their hands» 
Them out of thine,, who slew*st them many a slain. 

Samson, touched with this reproach, makes a reply 
equidly penitential and pious, which his father consi- 
ders as the effusion of prophetick ccHofidence : 

Samton. — —.I....— God, be sure. 

Will not connive or linger thus provok*d. 
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But will arise and hii» great name assert : 
Dagoa must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me. 

Manoah, With cause this hope relieves thee» and these 



I as a prophecy receive ; for God, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name. 

This part of the dialogue^ as it might tend to animate 
or exasperate Samson^ cannot^ I thinks be censured as 
wholly superfluous; but the succeeding dispute^ in 
which Samson contends to die^ and which his ^ther 
breaks off^ that he may go to solicit his release, is only 
valuable for its own beauties, and has no tendency to 
introduce any thing that follows it 

The next event of the drama is the arrival of Delilah, 
with all her graces, artifices, and allurements. This 
produces a dialogue, in a very hi^rh degree elegant and 
instructive, from which she retires, after she has ex- 
hausted her persuasions, and is no more seen or heard 
of; nor has her visit any effect but that of raising the 
character of Samson. 

In the fourth act enters Harapha, the giant of Gath, 
whose name had never been mentioned before, and who 
has now no other motive of coming, than to see the 
man whose strength and actions are go loudly celebra- 
ted: 

ffaraph, < Much I have heard 

Of thy prodigious might, and feats performed 
Incredible to me ; in this displeasM, 
That I was never present in the pla<ee 
Of those encounters, where we might have tried 
Each other's force in camp olc listed fields : 
And now am come to see of whom such noise 
\ Hath w^alkM about, and each limb to survey, 
If thy appearance answer loud report. 

Samson chall^sges him to the combat ; and, after ait 
interchange of reproaches, elevated by repeated defiance 
on one side, and imbiitered by contemptuous insults on 
the other, Harapha retires; we then hear it determin- 
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ed; by Samson and the chorus^ that no consequence 
good or bad will proceed from their interview : 

Chorus, He will directly to the lords, I fear, 
And with malicious counsel stir them up 
Some way or other farther to afflict thee. 

Sams, He must alledge some cause, and offerM fight 
Will not dare mention, lest a question rise. 
Whether he durst accept the offer or not ; 
And that he durst not, plain enough appeared. 

At last, in the fifth act^ appears a messenger from the 
lords assembled at the festival of Dagon^ with a sum- 
mons^ by which Samson is required to come and enter- 
tain diem with some proof of his strength. Samson^ 
after a short expostulation^ dismisses him with a firm 
and resolute renisal; but^ daring the absence of the 
messenger^ having a while defended the propriety of 
his conduct^ he at last declares himself moved by a se- 
cret impulse to comply^ and utters some dark presages 
of a great event to be brought to pass by his agency^ 
under the direction of Providence : 

Sams, Be of good courage ; I begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me, which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts. 
I with this messenger will go along. 
Nothing to do, be sure, that may dishonour 
Our law, or stain my vow of Nazarite. 
If there be ought of presage in the mind. 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By some great act, or of my days the last 

While Samson is conducted ofi* by the messenger^ his 
father returns with hopes of success in his solicitation, 
upon which he confers witli the chorus till their dia- 
logue is interrupted, first by a shout of triumph, and 
afterwards by. screams of horrour and agony. As they 
stand deliberating where they shall be secure, a man 
^ho had been present at the show enters, and relates 
how Samson, having prevailed on his guide to sufier him 
to lean against the main pillars of the theatrical edifice, 
tore down the roof upon the spectators and himself: 
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—— Those^massy pillars. 
With horrible confusion, to and tto 
He tugg*d, he shool^ till down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder. 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath—— 
— Samson, with these immixt, inevitably 
Pull*d down the same destructiQn on himself. 

This 19 undoubtedly a just and regular catastrophe^ 
and die poem^ thererore^ has a beginning and an end 
which Aristotle himself could not have disapproved ; 
but it must be allowed to want a middle^ since nothing 
passes between the first act and' the last^ that either 
hastens or delays the death of Samson. The whole dra- 
ma^ if its superfluities were cut off, would scarcely fill 
a sinffle act; yet this is the tragedy which ignorance 
has admired^ and bigotry appkuded. 



No. 140. SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1751. 



— — Qttw tarn Lucilifautor inepte est, 

Ut non hoc fateatur, HoR. 

What doating bigot, to his^faults so blind. 

As aot to KJtmt m« tU^j can Mltoa fiaA? 

It is common, says Bacon, tp desire the end without 
enduring the means. Every member of society feels 
4nd acknowledges the necessity of detecting crimes, yet 
scarce any degree Qf virtue or reputation is able to se« 
cure an informer from publick natred. The learned 
world has always admitted the usefulness of critical dis« 

Suisitions, yet he that attempts to show, however pio- 
estly, the &ilures of a celebrated writer, shall surely 
irritate his admirers, and incur the imputation of ^nvy, 
captiousness, and malignity. 

with this danger fuB in my view, I shall proceed to 
Mtamine the ft^Hments x>f Milton's tragedy^ whid>i 
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though much less liable to censure than the disposition 
of his plaji^ are^ like those of other writers, sometimes 
exposed to just exceptions for want of care, or want of 
discernment. 

Sentiments are proper and improper as they consist 
more or less with the cnaracter and circumstances of the 
person to whom they are attributed, with the rules of 
the composition in which they are found, or with the 
settled and unalterable nature of things. 

It is common among the tragick poets to introduce 
their persons alluding to events or opinions, of which 
they could not possibly have any knowled^. The 
barbarians of remote or newly discovered regions often 
display their skill in European leaning. The god of 
love is mentioned in Tamerlane with all the fiuniharity 
of a Roman epigrammatist; and a late writer has put 
Harvey's doctrine of the circulation of the blood into 
the mouth of a Turkish statesman, who lived near two 
centuries before it was known even^to philosophers or 
anatomists. 

Milton's learning, which acquainted him with the 
manners of the ancient eastern nations, and his inven- 
tion, which required no assistance from the common 
cimt of poetry, nave preserved him from frequent out- 
rages of local or chronological propriety. Yet he has 
mentioned Chalybean Steel, of which it is not very likely 
that his chorus should have heard, and has made Alp 
the general name of a mountain, in a region where the 
Alps ^vi\d scarcely be koown^ 

No medicinal liquor can assuage. 

Nor breath of cooling air from snowy Alp, ; 

He has taught Samson the tales of Circe, and the Sy«* 
rens, at whi^h he apparently hints in his colloquy with 
Delilah: 

■ ■ . L-i » I know thy tndna, 
Tho' dearly to my cost, thy gins and toils $ 
Thy fiEdr enchqnted cup, and warlMng charmt^ 
No moi« on me have pow'r. 

. But the grossest error of this kind is the solemn in^ 
troductioQ of tb« Pbg^ni^ in th^ test spene; which ia 
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faulty, not only as it is incongruous to the personage to 
whom it is ascribed, but as it is so evidently contrary 
to reason and nature, that it ought never to be mention* 
ed but as a fable in any serious poem : 

V irtue giv'n for lost, 
Depvest, and overthrowD, as seemM 
Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost 
That no second knows, nor third. 
And lay ere while a holocaust ; 
From out her ashy womb now teemM 
Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 
When most unactive deem'd ; 
And tho* her body die, her fame survives, 
A secular bird ages of lives. 

Another species of impropriety is the unsuitableness 
of thoughts to the general character of the poem. The 
seriousness and solemnity of tragedy necessarily reject 
all pointed or epi^ammatical expressions, all remote 
conceits and opposition of ideas. Samson's complaint 
is therefore too elaborate to be natural : 

As in the land of darkness, yet in light. 

To live a life half dead, a living death. 

And bury*d ; but, O yet more miserable t 

Myself my sepulchre* a moving grave t 

Bury'd, yet not exempt. 

By privilege of death and burial. 

From worst of other evils, pains and wrongs. 

All allusions to low and trivial objects, with which 
contempt is usually associated, are doubtless unsuitable 
to a species of composition which ought to be always 
awful, though not always magnificent. The remark 
therefore of the chorus on good and bad news seems to 
want elevation : 

Manodh, A little stay will bring some notice hither. 
Chor. Of good or bad so great, of bad the sooner ; 
For evil news rides jpott^ while good news baits. 

But of all meanness, that has least to plead which is 
produced by mere verbal conceits, which depending 
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only upon sounds^ lose their existence by the change of 
a syllable. Of this kind is the following dialogue : 

Chor, But had we best retire ? .1 see a Harm, 

Sams. Fair days have oft contracted wind and rain. 

Chor. But this another kind of tempest brings. 

Sams. Be less abstruse, my riddling days are past. 

Chor, Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fea* 
The bait of honied words ; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward, I know him by his stride, 
The giant ttarapha. 

And yet more^ despicable are the lines in which Ma« 
noah's paternal kindness is commended by the chorus : 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their sons. 
Thou for thy son are bent to lay out all ;— - 

Samson's complaint of the inconveniences of impri- 
sonment is not wholly without verbal quaintness: 

— I, a prisoner chainM, scarce freely draw 
The air, imprison*d also, close and damp. 

From the sentiments we may properly descend to the 
consideration of the lanffuage> which, in imitation of the 
ancients^ is through me whole dialogue remarkably 
simple and unadorned^ seldom heightened by epithets^ 
or varied by figures ; yet sometimes metaphors find ad- 
mission^ even where their consistency is not accurately 
preserved. Thus Samson confounds loquacity with a 
shipwreck : 

How could I once look up, or heave the head. 
Who, like a foolish pUot have thipwreck'd 
My vessel trusted to me ftom above, 
Gloriously^ r^^*<2; and for a word, a tear. 
Fool, have divulged the secret gift of God 
To^a deceitful woman ! i 

And the chorus talks of adding fuel to fiame in a report : 

Hc*s gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy tpordsf by bidding fitel to fheJUme f 
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The versification is in the dialogue much more 
smooth and harmonious than in the parts allotted to the 
chorus^ which are ofben so harsh axtd dissonant^ as 
scarce to preserve, whether the lines end with 6r With- 
out rhymes, any appearance of metrical regularity : 

Or do my eyes mistrepresent ?. Can this be he, . 

That heroick, that retiown'd. 

Irresistible Samson ; whom unarm'd 

No strength of man, or fiercest wild beast, could withstand ; 

Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the kid ? 

Since I have thus pointed out the faults of Milton, 
critteal integrity' requires that I should endeavour to 
display his excellencies, though they will not easily be 
discovered in short quotations, because they consist in 
the justness of diffuse reasonings, or in the contexture 
and method of continued dialogues ; this play having 
none of those descriptions, similies, or splendid senten- 
ces, with which other tragedies are so lavishly adorned. 

Yet some passages may be selected which seem to 
deserve particular notice, either as containing senti- 
ments of passion, representations of life, precepts of con- 
duct, or sallies of imagination;. It is not easy to give a 
stronger r^fMresentation of the weariness of desponden- 
cy, thjui in the words of Samson to his &ther : 

— — I feel my gefiial spirits droois 
My hopes all flat ; nature within me seems 
In all her functions weary of herself; 
My race of glory run, and race of shame ; 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest 

The reply of Samson to the ilattering Delilah affords 
a just and striking description of the stratagems^ and 
allurements of feminine hypocrisy : 

■' These are thy wonted arts, 
And arts of every woman false Uke thee, 
To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 
Then as repentant to submit, beseech. 
And reconcilement move with feigned rem(^fse> 
Confess and promise wonders in her ehange'; 

Vol. III. ' D d 
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Not truly penitent^ but chief to try 
Her Husband, how far urgM his patience bears. 
His virtue or weakness which way to assail ; 
Then with more cautious and instructed skill 
Again transgrefises, and again submits. 

When Samson has refused ta make himself a spectsu 
de at ther feast of Dagon^ he first justifies his behaviour 
to the chorus^ who charge him with having served the 
Philistines^ by a Very just distinction ; and then desr 
troys the common excuse of cowardice and servility^ 
which always confound temptation with compulsion : 

Chor» Yet with thy strength thou serv'st the Philistines. 

Sams. Not in their idol worship, but by labour 
Honest and lawful to deserve my food 
Of those who have me in their civil power. 

Chor, Where the heart joins not, outward acts defile not. 

Sams. Where outward force constrains, the sentence holds. 
But who constrains me to the temple of Dagon, 
Not dragging ? The Philistine lords command. 
Commands are no constraints. If 1 obey them, 
I do it freely, ventMng to displease 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer. 
Set God behind. 

The complaint of blindness which Samson pours out 
at the beginning of the tragedy is equally addressed to 
the passions and the fancy. The enumeration of hi» 
miseries is succeeded by a very pleaSiing train of poeti- 
cal images,. and concluded by such expostulations and 
wish^s^ as reason too often sulmiits to leai*n from despair: 

O first created beam, and thou great word 

Let there be light, and ^ht was over aU ; 

Why am I thus faiereayM thy prime decree ? 

The sun to me is dark. 

And silent as the moon. 

When she deserts the night. 

Hid in her vacant interlimar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to lifp. 

And almost life itself; if it be tnie. 

That light is in the soul. 

She all in ev'ry part ; why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye confin'd, ^ 

So obvious and so easy to be quench V, 
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And not, as feeling, through all parts diflVisM, 
That she may look at will thro* ev'ry pore ? 

Sui^ are the faults and such the beauties of Samson 
Agonistes^ which I have shown with no other purpose 
than to prmnote the knowledge of true criticism. The 
everlasting verdure of Milton's laurels has nothing to , 
fear from the blasts of malignity; nor can my attempt 
produce any other effect, than to strengthen their shoots 
by lopping their luxuriance. 



No 141. TUESDAY, JULY 23, 1751. 

ffUarisqut, tamen cum ^ndere, virtus* stat. 

' Greatness with ease, and gay severity. ' 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
«1R, 

Politicians have long observed that the greatest events 
may be often traced back to slender causes. Petty 
competition or casual friendship, the prudence of a sUve, 
or the garrulity of a woman, have hindered or promo- 
ted the most important schemes, and hastened or re^ 
tarded the revolutions of ennpires. 

^^oever shall review his nfe, will generally find that 
the whole tenor of his conduct has been determined by 
some accident of no apparent moment, or by a combi« 
nation of inconsiderable circumstances, acting when his 
imaginati^m was unoccupied, and his judgment unset- 
.tied; and that his principles and actions have taken 
their colour from some secret infusion, mingled without 
dengn in the current of his ideas. The desires that 
|>redoi5iiiate in our hearts are instiUed by impercep- 
tible communicatioiis at the time when we look upon 
D d2 
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the various scenes of the world, athd the difierent em* 
ployments of men, with the neutrality of inexperience; 
ana we come forth from the nursery or the school, in- 
Yariably dei|tined to the pursuit of great acquiudons, 
Mr jpetty accomplishments. 

Such was the impulse by which I have been kept iq 
motion from my earliest ye««» I was bwm to an in- 
heritance which gave my childhood a claim todistinc* 
tion and caresses, and was accustomfid to hear apjdauaea^ 
before they had much influence on my thoughts. The 
first praise of which I remember myself sensible waa 
that of good-humour, which, whether I deserved it or 
not when it was bestowed, I have since made it my 
whole bu»nes8 to props^ate and -maintain. 

When I was sent to sdiool, the gaiety of my look> 
and the liveliness of my loquacity, soon gained me ad- 
mission to hearts not yet fcnrtified against affection by 
artifice or interest. I was entrusted with every stra- 
tagem, and associated in every sport; my company 
gave flJacrity to a firolick, and ^jladness to a holiday. I 
was indeed so much employed m adjusting or executing 
schemes of diversion, that I had no leisure for my tBskk^ 
but was furnished with exercises, and instructed in my 
lessons by some kind p»|xpn of .the higher classes. My 
master, not suspecting my deficiency, or unwilling ta 
detect what his kindness would not punish^ nor his ]m«* 
partiality ex^se, allowed me to esci^ with a slight 
examination, laughed at the pertness of my ig^prance 
and the sprightlin^ss of my absurdities, and oHild not 
fi»rbear to mow that h^ regarded me with such teader-*^ 
n^/M as genius and leaxoin^ can seLdom excite. 

From sdiool I was dismissed to the uni vastly, wh^re 
I $oon drew upon me the poti^e of tW ^vmgpr Kudents, 
and was the ^onstfint Tpeo^tn^x of their mominff walks 
^d evening compot^tums. I was not ind^^d muob 
celebrated $>r literature, but wa« looked on witji in- 
dulg^ice as< ii man of parfts, who wanted notbv?^ but 
the dul^eas of a scholar, and mjffht became &naumkt 
wheoiever he ahould €ondesc^:>d to labour and at^enlipn. 
My tutor a wftile reproached me wjdi n€gligfiiice» md 
r^9j^eBfi/^ my Mlli^s with smerdliou^. fomity ; yet, 
having natnial good^humonr brkfl^ in hie hearty he 
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ooold not long hold out against the power of hilarity^ 
hat after a few months hegan to relax the muscles of 
disciplinarian moroseness^ received me with smiles after 
an etopement^ and, that he might not hetray his trust 
to his fondness, was content to spare my diligence by 
increasing his own. 

Thus I continued to dissipate the ^looni of collegiate 
austerity, to waste my own life in idleness, and lure 
others fiom their studies, till the happy hour arrived 
when I was sent to London. I soon discovered the 
town to be the proper element of youth and gaiety, and 
was quicldy distinguished as a wit by the ladies, a spe- 
cies of beings only heard of at the university, whom I 
had no sooner the nappiness of approaching, than I de- 
voted all my fiunilties to the ambition of pleasing them. 

A wit, Mr. Rambler, in the dialect of ladies, is not 
always a man who, by the action of a vigorous fancy 
upon comprehensive knowledge, brings distant ideas 
unexpectedly toeether, who by. some peculiar acuteness 
discovers resen^blance in objects dissimilar to common 
eyes, or, by mixing heterogeneous notions, dazzles the 
attention with sudden scintillations of conceit A lady's 
wit is- a man who can make ladies laugh, to which, 
however easy it may seem, many gifts of nature and 
attainments of art must commonly concur. He that 
hopes to be received as a wit in female assemblies should 
have a form neither so amiable as to strike with admir- 
ation, nor so coarse as to raise disgust, with«n under- 
standing too feeble to be dreaded, and too>lbrcible to be 
despised. The other parts of the character are more 
subject to variation : it was formerly essential to a wi^ 
that half his back should be covered with a sno%y fleece ; 
and at a time yet more remote, no man was a wit with- 
out his boots. In the days of the Spectator, a snuff-box 
seems to have been indispensable; but in my time, an 
embroidered coat was sufficient, without any precise 
regulation of the rest of his dress. 

But wigs and boots and snuff-boxes are vain, with- 
out a perpetual resolution to be merry, and who can 
always find supplies of mirth ? Juvenal indeed, in his 
comparison of the two opposite philosophers, wonders 
only whence an unexhausted fountain of tears cotdd be 
D d3 
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dischiirged: but had Juvenal, with all his epirit^ under- 
taken my province, he would have found constant g^i^t.v 
equally difficult to be supported- Con^ifker, Mr, fiafli* 
bier, and compassionate the condition of a mw who ht» 
taught every company to expect from him a ocntinual 
feast of laughter, anunintermitted stream of jocubMrity. 
The task of every other slave has an end. The rower 
in time reaches the port ; the lexicographer at last fimia 
the conclusion of his alphabet ; only the hai^^99 wil; bss 
his labour always to begin, the pall fixr »i»vel|y ia 
never satisfied, and one jest only raises e^(p90tation osf 
another. 

I know that among^en of learning and aaperity, the 
retainers to the female world are not much regarded : 
yet I cannot but hope that^ if you Imew at bow dear a 
rate our honours are purchased, you would look with 
some gratulation on our success, and with some pity an 
our miscarriages. Think on the misery of him who is 
condemned to cultivate barrenness and ransack vacuity ; 
who is obliged to continue bis talk when his meaning 
is spent, to raise merriment without images, to harasa 
bis imagination in quest of thoughts which he cmnot 
start, and his memory in pursuit of narratives which he 
cannot overtake; observe the effort with which he straina 
to conceal despondency by a smile, and the distress in 
which he sits while the eyes of the company are fixed 
upon him as the last refuge from silence and dcjecti<m. 

It wer^endless to recount the shifts to which I have 
been reduced, or to enumerate the different species of 
artificial wit. I regularly frequented coffee-houses, 
and have often lived a week upon an expression, (k 
which he who dropped it did not know the value* 
When fortune did not favour my erratick industry, I 
gleaned jests at home from obsolete farces. To ooueet 
wit was indeed safe, for I consorted with none that 
looked much into books, but to disperse it was ihe dif- 
ficulty. A seeming negligence was often useful, and 
I have very successfully made a reply, not to what the 
lady bad said, but to what it was convenient for me to 
hear ; for very few were so perverse as to rectify a oois* 
take which had given occasion to a burst of menriment 
Sometimes I drew the conversation up by degrees to a 
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proper point, and produced a conceit which I had trea* 
sored up^ like sportsmen who boast of killii^ the foxes 
which tney lodge in the covert Eminence is however^ 
in some happy moments^ gained at less expense; T 
have delighted a whole circle at one time with a series 
of quibbles^ and made myself |ood company at another 
by scaldiz^ my fingers, or nnstaking a lady's lap for 
my own chair. 

These are artful deceits and useful expedients ; but 
expedients are at length exhausted, and deceits detect- 
ed. Time itself, amonff other iniuries, diminishes the 
power of pleasing, ana I now find in my 45th year, 
many pranks and pleasantries very ook&y reeeived, 
whidi had formwly filled a whole room with jollity and 
acclamation. I am under the melancholy necessity of 
suf^rting that character by study, which I gained by 
levity, having learned too late that gaiety must be re- 
commended by higher qualidos, and that mirth can 
never please long but as the efilorescence of a mind 
loved for its luxuriance^ but esteemed for its^isefklness^ 

I am, &c. 

Papihus. 
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No, 142. SATURDAY, JUI,Y 27, 175U 



Km ykf ^aZfA* irtrvuro wsXwpiov, iH ioutu 



Homer. 



A giant shepherd here his flock maintains 
Far from the rest, and solitary reigns. 
In sh^ter thick oi horrid shade reelinM ; 
And gloomy mischiefs labour in his mind> 
A form enormous ! far unlike the race .^ 
Of human birth, in stature or in face. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 



SIR, 

Having been accustomed to retire annually from the 
town, I lately accepted the invitation of Eugenio, who 
has an estate and seat in a distant county. As we were 
unwilling to travel without improvement, we turned, 
often from the direct road to please ourselves with the 
view of nature or of art; we eicamined every wild 
mountain and medicinal spring, criticised every edifice, 
contemplated every ruin, and compared every scen^ of 
action with the narratives of historians. By thi^ suc- 
cession of 'amusements, we enjoyed the exercise of a 
journey without suffering the fatigue, and had nothing 
to re^et but that by a progress so leisurely and gentle 
we missed the adventures of a post-chaise, and the plea*- 
sure of alarming villages with tne tumult of our passage, 
and of disguising our insignificancy by the dignity of 
huny. 

The first week alter our arrival at Eugenio's house 
was passed in receiving visits from his neighbours, who 
crowded about him with all the eagerness of benevo- 
lence; some impatient to learn the news of the court 
and town, that they might be qualified by aiithentick 
information to dictate to the rural politicians on ^e 
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next bowlinff day; others desirous of liis interest to ac- 
coimmodate disputes^ or of his advice in the settlement 
of their fortunes, and the marriage of their children. 

The civilities which he had received were soon to be 
returned ; and I passed some time with great satisfac- 
tion in roving through the country^ and viewing the 
seats, gardens, and plantations, which are scattered over 
it. My pleasure would indeed have been greater had 
I been sometimes allowed to wander in a park or wil- 
.diramess alone; but to appear as the Mend of Eugenio 
was an honour not to be enjoyed without some incon- 
veniencies : so much was every one solicitous for my 
regard, that I could seldom essape to solitude, or steal 
d moment from the emulation of complaisance, and the 
vigilance of officiousness. 

In these rambles of good neighbourhood, we fre* 
fluently passed by a house of unusual magnificence. 
While I had my curiosity yet distracted among many 
novelties, it did not mucn attract my observation ; but 
in a short time I could not forbear surve3ring it with 
particular notice; for the length of the wall which in* 
closed the gardens, the disposition of the shades that 
waved over it, and the canals of which I could obtam 
foyne glimpses through the trees from our own win« 
dows, gave me reason to expect more grandeur and 
beauty than I. had yet seen in the province. I therefore 
inquired, as we rode by it, why we never, amongst our 
excursions, spent an hour where there was such an ap« 
pearance of splendour and affluence ? Eugenio told me 
that the .seat which I so much admired was commonly 
called in the country the haunted house, and that no vi- 
sits were paid there by any of the gentlemen whom 2 
bad yet seen. As the haunts (^ incorporeal beings are 
generally ruinous, neglected, and desolate, I easily con- 
mved that there was someUiing to be explained, and 
told him tb^t I supposed it only fairy ground, on which 
we mght venture bv day-light without danger. The 
danger sa^s he is indeed cmly that of appearing to solicit 
tb^ acqwumtance of a man, with whom it is not possible 
io converse without infamy, «id who has driven from 
bm, by his insolmioe or malignity, every human beia^f 
who ^n Uve widn^^iit himi^ 
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Our conversation was then accidentally interrupted, 
but my inquisitive humour beins now in motion^ could 
not rest without a full account of this newly discovered 
prodigy. I was soon informed that the fine house and 
spacious gardens were haunted by squire Bluster^ of 
whom it was very easy to learn the character^ since no- 
body had regard for him sufficient to hinder them from 
telling whatever they could discover. 

Squire Bluster is descended of an ancient family. 
The estate which his ancestors had immemoriaily pos- 
sessed was much augmented by captain Bluster, who 
served under Drake in the reign of Elizabeth ; and the 
Blusters, who were before only petty gentlemen^ have 
from that time frequently represented the shire in par- 
liament, been chosen to present addresses, and given 
laws at hunting-matches and races. They were emi- 
nently hospitable and popular, tiU the father of this gen- 
tleman died of an election. His lady went to the grave 
soon after him, and left the heir, then only 10 years 
old, to the care of his grandmother, who would not su^ 
fer him to be controlled, because she could not bear to 
hear him cry ; and never sent him to school, because 
she was not able to live without his company. She 
taught him however very early to inspect the steward's 
accounts, to dog the butler from the cellar, and to cateh 
the servants at a junket ; so that he was at the age of 
18 a complete master of all the lower arts of domestie 
policy, had oft«n on the road detected combinations be- 
tween the coachman and the ostler, and procured the 
discharge of ig maids for illicit correspondence with 
cottagers and char-women. 

By the opportunities of parsimony which minority af- 
fords, and which the probity of his guardians had dili- 
gently improved, a very large sum of money was accu- 
mulated, and he found himself when he took hisaffidrs 
into his own hands the richest man in the county. It 
has been long the custom of this family to celebrate the 
heir's completion of his 21st year by an entertainment^ 
at which Uie house is thrown open to all that are ineli- 
ned to enter it, and the whole province flocks together 
9s to a general festivity. On this occasion young Bluster 
exhibited the first tokens of his futiire omnence, by 
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Bliakia^ his purse at an old gentleman yfho had been 
the intimate nrieUd of his father, and offering to wager 
a greater sum than he could afford to venture ; a prac- 
tice with which he has at one time or other insulted 
every freeholder within 10 miles round him. 

His next acts of offence were committed in a conten* 
tions and spiteful vindication of the privileges of his 
manors, and a rjgorous and relentless prosecution of 
every man that presumed tQ violate his game. As he 
happens to have no estate ^joininjo^ equal to his own, 
his oppressions are often bcHrne without resistance for 
fear of a long suit, of which he delights to count the ex- 
penses without the least solicitude about the event ; for 
he knows that where nothing but an hon<»rary right is 
contested, the poorer antagonist must always suffer, 
whatever shall be the last decision of the law. 

£v the success of some of these disputes he has so ek^ 
ted nis insolence, and by reflection uson the general ha- 
tred which they have brought upon nim so irritated his 
virulence, that his whole life is spent in meditating or 
executing mischief. It is his common practise to pro** 
cure his hedges to be broken in the ni^nt, and then to 
demand satisfaction for damages which his grounds 
have suffered fi'om his neighbour's cattle. An old wi* 
dow was Yesterday soliciting Eugenioto enable her to 
replevin her only cow, then in the pound by squirte 
Bluster's order, who had sent one of his agents to take 
advantage a£ her calami^, and persuade li^r to sell ^e 
cow at an under rate. He has driven a day-labourer 
from his cottage for gathering blackberries in a hed^e 
for his children, and has now an old woman in the 
county jail for a trespass which she committed by com- 
ing into his ground to pick up acorns for her hog. 

Money, in whatever nands, will confer power. Dis- 
tress wiU fly to immediate refuge, without much consi- 
deration of remote consequences. Bluster has therefore 
a despotick authority in many families, whom he has as^ 
sisted, on pressing occasions, with larger sums than they 
can easily repay. The only visits that he makes are to 
these houses of misfortune, where he enters with the in- 
solence of absolute command, enjoys theterroiurs of the 
family, exacts their obedience, riots at then* charge, and 
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in ^be height of his joy insults the fiither with misnaees, 
dnd die daughter with obscenity. 

He is of late somewhat less offensive; for one of his 
debtors^ alter g^tle expostulations^ by which he was 
only irritated to grosser outrage^ seized him by the 
sleeve^ led him trembling into the court-yard, and do- 
sed the door upon him in a stormy ni^ht Hetook his 
usual revenge next morning by a writ; but the debt 
was discharged by the assistance of Eugenio. 

It is his rule to suffer his tenants to owe him rent, 
because by this indulgence he secures to himsdf the 
power of seizure whenever he has an inclination to »- 
muse himself with calamity, and feast his ears widi en- 
treaties and lamentations. Yet as he is sometimes ca- 
priciously liberal to those whom he happens to adopt 
as favourites, and lets his lands at a cheap rate, his farms 
are never long unoccupied; and when one is ruined by 
of^ression, the possibility of better fortune qoicldy 
lures another to supply his place. 

Such is the life of squire Bluster; a man in whose 
power fortune has liberally placed the means of happi- 
ness, but who has defeated all her gifts o£ their end 
1^ the depravity of his mind. He is wealthy without 
followers; he is magnificent without witnesses ; he has 
birth without alliance, and influence without dignity. 
His neighbours scorn him as a brute; his dependants 
dread hnn as an op|mssor; and he has only the gloo« 
my comfort of reflecting, ^at if he is hated he is like- 
wise feared. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

yxoutus. 
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No. US. TUESDAY, JULY SO, 1751. 



*m.^^M<roeai conUcula rUum 

Furtivit nudata cohrUnus* BOR. 

Lest when the birds their various colours claim, 
StrippM of his stolen pride, the crow forlorn 
Should stand the laughter of the publick scorn. 

f RANCIS. 

Amoko the innumerable practices by which interest or 
envy have taught those who live upon literary fame to 
disturb each other at their airy banquets, one <^ the 
most common is the charge^ of plagiarism. When the 
excdlence of a new composition can no longer be con- 
tested, and mali<5e is compelled to give way to Che una- 
nimity of applause, there is yet this one expedient to be 
tried, by which the author mav be demded, though 
bis work be reverenced ; and the excel&nce which we 
cannot obscure, may be set at such a distance as not to 
overpower our fainter lustre. 

This accusation is dangerous, because, even when it 
is false, it may be sometimes urged with probability. 
Bruyere declares that we are come into the world too 
late to produce any thing new, that nature and life are 
preoccupied, and that Ascription and sentiment have 
been loi^ exhausted. It is indeed certain, that who- 
ever attempts any common topick, will find unexpected 
coincidences of lus thoughts with those of other writers ; 
nor can the nicest judgment always distinguish acci- 
dental similitude from artful imitation. There is like- 
wise a common stock of images, a settled mode of ar- 
raiu;ement, and a beaten track of transition, which all 
autnors auppose themselves at liberty to use, and which 
produce the resemblance |^nerally observable among 
contemporaries. So thatm books which best deserve 
the name of originals, there is tittle new beyond the 
disposition of materials already provided; the same 
ideas and combinations of ideas have been long in the 
possesrion of other hands ; and by restoring to every 
Vou III. E e 
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man his own^ as the Romans must have returned to 
their cots from the possession of the world, so the 
most mventiye and fertile genius would reduce his fo- 
lios to a few pages. Yet the author who imitates his 
predecessors only by furnishing himself with thou^ts 
and elegancies out of the same genend magazine of li- 
terature, can with little more propriety be reproached 
as a plagiary, than the architect can be censured as a 
mean copier of Angelo or Wren, because he digs his 
marble m>m the same quarry, squares his. stones % the 
same aart, and unites than in columns of the same orders. 

Many subjects fall under the consideration of an au- 
thor, which; being limited by nature; can admit only of 
dight and acddcntal diversities. All definitions of the 
same thing must be nearly the same ; and descripti<Hia, 
which are d^feiitions of a more lax and fanciful kind, 
must always have in some degree that resemblance to 
eadi edier which they all have to ^eir object. Differ- 
ent poets deiBcribing the spring or the sea would men- 
tion the zeph^ and the flowers, the billows and the 
rocks; reiecmig on human life, they would, without 
any communication of opinions, lament the deceitful- 
ness of hope, the fugadty of pleasure, the fragility of 
beauty, and the frequency of Calamity ; and fo/ pallia^ 
tives of these incurable miseries, they would concur 
in recommeading kindness, temperance, caution, and 
fortitude. 

When there&nre there are found in Virgil and Horace 
two similar passages : 

Ha tiM erunt arte S" ' ^ 

Parcere suhjectisy et deheUare superhos. . . i 

ViRG. 

To tame the proud, the fetterM slave to free ; 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee. 

Drtbsk. 



Jmperet hettante prior^ jacentem 
* Lenit in hotttm. 



Let Cssar ispread his conquests' far» 
Less pleasM to triumph than to spare. 



HOR. 
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it 18 sorelj not nc c oMwr y tosimpoie widi « kteflritick, 
that one is copied from the other> since neither Virgil 
nor Horace can be supposed igsoront of the common 
duties of bumani^^ and the virtue of moderation in 
success. 

Cicero and Ovid have on very different occasions re- 
marked how little of the honour of a victory belootss to 
the general, when his soldiers and his fortune nave 
made their deductions; yet why should Ovid be sus^ 
pecttd to have owed to Tullv an observation which 
perhaps occurs to every man that sees or hears of rnili* 
tarv fflories ? 

Tmly observes of Achilles, that had not Homer writ- 
t&n, his valour had been witibout praise. 

NiH JUa$ Ula exHtisiet, idem tumtUut qui corptu t^M coniexerat, 
nomen ejus obruistet. 

Unless the Iliad had been published, his name had been lost in 
the tomb that eorered his ho&y, 

Horace tell us with mor^ eneigy, that there were 
brave aoen before the wars of Troy, but they were lost 
in obtivion fcnr want of a poet : 

VUeere fortes ante Agamenmona 
MulH s ted amnet iUachrymdbiki 
ITrgentur, ignotique longa 
NoctCy carent quia vote tacro. 

Before great Agamemnon reign*d, 

Reign*d kings as great as he» and brave. 
Whose huge ambition'a now ccmtain'd 

In the small compass, of a grave: 
In endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown : 
No bard had they to make all time thehr own. 

Tully enquires, in the same oration, why, but for 
fame, we disturb a short life with so many fat^es f 

Quid eit quod in hoe tarn exiguo vita curriculo it tarn brevif tantis 
notinldboributeaierceamMif 

Why in so small a circuit oflifc ihould we employ ourselves In 
iQ many fiitiguea ? 

E e 2 
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Horace enquires in the same manner^ 

Quid hrevifortetjacukmur cevo 
Muitaf 

Why do we fdmt with, eager strife^ 
At things beyond the mark of life,? 

Francis. 

when our life is of so short duration^ why we form such 
numerous designs? But Horace, as well as Tully, 
might discover that records are needful to preserve the 
memory of actions, and that no records were so durable 
'as poems ; .either of them might find out that life is 
short, and that we consume it in unnecessary labour. 

There are. other flowers of fiction so widely scattered 
and so easily cropped, that it is scarcely ^ust to tax the 
use of them as an act by which any particular writer is 
despoiled of his gariand ; for they may be said to have 
been planted by the^ ancients in the open road of poetry 
for the accommodation of their successors, and to be the 
ri^ht of every one that has art to pluc^ them without 
iinurin^ their colours or their fi^igrance. The passage 
of Orpheus to heU, with the recovery and second loss 
of Eurydice, have been described after Boetius by Pope, 
in such a manner as miffht justly leave him suspected 
of imitation, were not the images such as they might 
both have derived from more ancient writers. 

Qua gonies agitant metu 
Uliricet seel^m decs 
Jam mcsfke lacrymu madmU 
Non IxUmium caput 
Velox pTiBcijpitat rota, 

" The pow'rs of vengeance, while they hear, 
Touch'd with compassion, drop a tear ; ' ' 

Ixion's rapid wheel is hound, 
Fii(M in attention to the 80ui)d« 

P. Lewisu 

Thy stone, Sysiphus, stands still, 
Ixion rests upon his wheel. 

And the pale spectres dance ! 
The furies sink upon their iron heds. 
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Tandem, vicimurj tnrbUer 
Umbrarum^ miwntw, ait 
Ihnemus, camiiem viro, 
MnUam carmmef eoi^ngtm* 

$ubdu*d at length, Hell*8 pitying monarch oyM, 
The song rewarding, let us yield the hribe. 

F. Lewis. 

He sung, and hell consented * 

To hear the poet's prayer ; 
Stern Proserpine relented. 

And gave him back the fair. 

IleUf nocHtprCfpe terminot 
Orpkeut Eurydicen juam 
Vidit,ferdidit,occidU. 

Nor yet the golden verge of day begun, 

"When Orpheus, her mihappy lord, 

Eurydice to life restored. 
At once beheld, and lost, and was undone. 

F. Lewis. 

But soon, too soon, the lover turns his eyes ; 
Again she falls, again she dies, she dies ! 

No writer can be fully convicted of imitation^ except 
there is a concurrence of more resemblance than can be 
imagined to have happened by chance ; as where the 
same ideas are conjoined without any natural series or 
necessary coherence^ or where not only the thought but 
the words are copied. Thus it can scarcely be doubt- 
ed^ that in the first of the following passages Pope re- 
membered Ovid^ and that in the second be copied 
Crasha w : 

Scepe pater dixit, studium quid inutile tentas 9 
Mteonides nuUas ipse religuit opet^ 



Sponte sua carmen numerot veniebat ad aptot, 
Et quod cgnabar tcribere, vertut erat. 



Quit, quit this barren trade, my father cry*d ; 
Ev'n Homer left no riches when he dy Mn ■ 
In verse spontaneous flow'd my native strain, 
Forc'd by no sweat or labour of the brain. 

£ e3 



Ovid. 



F. Lewis. 
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I left no calling for this idle trade ;• 

No duty broke, no father disobeyed ; 

While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. ' 

Pope. . 

T his plain , floor. 
Believe me, reader, can say more 
Than many a braver marble can. 
Here lies a truly honest man« 

Crashaw. 

This modest stone, what few vain marbles can. 
May truly say. Here lies an honest man. 

Pope. 

Conceits^ or thoughts not immediately impressed by 
sensible objects^ or necessarily arising from the coalition 
or comparison of common sentiments^ may be with 
great justice suspected whenever they are found a Se* 
cond time. Thus Waller probably owed to Grotius an 
elegant compliment: 

Here lies the learned Savil*s heir. 
So early wise, and lasting fair. 
That none, except her years they told. 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. 



Unica lux scecuii, genitoris gloria^ nemo 
Quern puerumt nemo credidit esse senem. 



The age's miracle, his father's joy I 

Nor old you wouM pronounce him, nor a boy.^ 



Walleh. 



Grotius. 



F. Lewis. 



And Prior wad indebted for a pretty illustration to , 
AHeyne's poetical history of Henry the Seventh, 

For nought but light itself, itself can shew, 
And only king's can write, what kings can do. 

Alletne.- 

Your musick's power, your musick must disclose. 
For what light is, 'tis only light that showSk 

Pbior. 
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And with yet more certainty mav the same writer be 
censured for endeavouring the clandestine appropriation 
of a thought which he borrowed^ surely witnout think- 
ing himself disgraced^ from an epigram of Plato : 

Tq TUl^ ri Harottrftv, iir^ rorn /mIv SfSu^eu 
Ovx 101 X«, ofn ^' h irofott v' iuvafuu* 

Venus, take my votive glass, , 
Since t am not what I was ; 
What from thii day I shall be, 
Venus, let me never see. 

As not every instance of similitude can be consider- 
ed as a proof of imitation^ so not every imitation ought 
to be stigmatized as plagiarism. Tne adoption of a 
noble sentiment^ or the insertion of a borrowed orna- 
ment^ may sometimes display so much judgment as will 
almost compensate for invention : and an inferior ge- 
nius may, without any imputation of servility, pursue 
the path of the ancients, provided he declines to tread 
in their footsteps. 
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Dapknidis arcum 
Fregitti et calamof : qua tu^ perverse Menalctt^ 
Et cum vidUtipnero donata, dolebas ; 
Et H nan aliqna nocuitsetf moriuut etfes. 



Th^ bow of Daphnis and the shafts you broke ; 
When the fair boy received the gift of right ; 
And but for mischief, you had dyM for spite. 



DETDSV. 



It is impossible to mingle in conversation without ob- 
serving the difficult with which a new name makes 
its way into the world. The first appearance of excel- 
lence unites multitude! agaijistit; unexpected opposi- 
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tion rises iqp on erery side; the celebrated and the ob- 
scure join in the confederacy; subtilty furnishes arms 
to impudence, and invention leads on credulity. 

The «tren^ and unanimity of this alliance is not 
easily conceived. It might be expected that no man 
should suffer his heart to be inflamed with malice, but 
by injuries; diat none should busfy himself in contest- 
ing tjie pretensions of another, but when some right o£ 
his own was involved in the question ; that at least hos- 
tilities, commenced widiout cause, diould (quickly cease ; 
that the armies of malignity should soon disperse, when 
no common interest could be found to hold them toge- 
ther ; and that the attack upon a rising character should 
be left to those who had something to hope or fear firom 
the event. 

The hazards of those that aspire to eminence, would 
be much diminished if they had none but acknowledg- 
ed rivals to encounter. Their enemies i^ould then be 
few, and, what is yet of greater importance, would be 
known. But what caution is sufficient to ward off the 
blows of invisible assailants, or what force can stand 
against uninterrupted attacks, and a continual succes- 
sion of enemies ? Yet such is the state of the world, 
that no sooner can any man emerge from the crowd, 
and ^x the eyes of the publick upon mm, than he stands 
as a mark to the arrows of lurking calumny, and re- 
ceives in the tumult of hostility, from distant and from 
nameless hands, wounds not always easy to be cured. 

It is probable that the onset against the candidates 
for renown is originally incited by those who imagine 
themselves in dan^r of suffering by their success : but, 
when war is once declared, volunteers flock to the stand- 
ard, multitudes follow the camp only for want of em- 
ployment, and fl3n[nff squadrons are diimersed to every 
part, so pleased witti an opportunity of mischief, that 
they toil without prospect of praise, and pillage with- 
out hope of profit. 

^ When any man has endeavoured to deserve distinc- 
tion, he will be surprised to hear himself censured where 
he could not expect to have been named ; he will find 
the utmost acrimony of malice among those whom be 
never could have offended. 
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As there are to be fbund in the service of envy men 
of every diversity of temper and degree of understand- 
ing, oumnny is aiffused by all arts and methods of pro- 
pagation. Nothing is too gross or too refined, too crad 
or too trifling, to be practised ; very little regard is had 
to the rules of honourable hostility, but every weapoii ia 
accounted law^l, and those that cannot miuce a. thrust 
at life are content to keep themselves in play vdth pet- 
tjT malevolence^ to tease with feeble blows and impotent 
(usturb^nce. 

But as the industry of observation has divided the 
most miscellaneous and confused assemblages into pro- 
per classes, and ranged the insects of the summer, that 
torment us with their drones or stings, by their several 
tribes ; the persecutors of merit, notwithstanding their 
numbers, may be likewise commodiously distinguished 
into Roarers, Whisperers, and Moderators. 

The Roarer is an^enemy rather terrible than dange- 
rous. He has no odier qualification for a champion of 
controversy than a hardened front and strong voice. 
Having seldom so much desire to confute as to silence, 
he depends rather upon vociferation than argument, 
and has very little care to adjust one part of his accusa- 
tion to another, to preserve decency in his language, or 
probability in his narratives. He has always a store of 
reproachful epithets, and contemptuous appellations, 
ready to be produced as occasion may requure, which 
by constant use he pours out with resistless volubility. 
If the wealth of « trader is mentioned, he without hesi- 
tation devotes him to bankruptcy ; if the beauty and 
elegance of a lady be commended, he wonders how the 
town can fidl in love with rustick deformity; if a 
new performance of genius happens to be celebra- 
ted, he pronounces the writer a hopeless idiot, without 
knowledge of books or life, and without the understand- 
ing by which it must be acquired. His exaggerations 
are generally without efiect upon those whom he com- 
pels to hear them ; and though it will sometimes hap- 
pen that the timorous are awcS by his violence, and the 
credulous mistake his confidence foreknowledge, yet 
the dpinions which he endeavours to suppress aoon re- 
«pver their former strength^ as the trees diat bend to 
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die tempest ortet themaelTes again when its foioe is 
past. 

The Whisperer is more dangerous. He easily gains 
attention by a soft address, and excites curiositjr by an 
air ^importance. As secrets are not to be made cheap 
by pronuscuous publication, he calls a select audience 
about him, and gratifies their vanity with an appearance 
of trust by communieating his intelligence m a low 
voice. Of the trader he can tell that, though he seeins 
to manage an extensive commerce, and tsSks in h^b 
terms of the funds, yet his wealth is not equal to his re- 
putation ; he has lately sufficed much by an e^)ensive 
project, and had a greater share than is acknowledged 
in uie rich ship that perished 1^ the storm. Of the 
beauty he has httle to say, but that they who see her in 
a momin|^ do not discover all th^ose graces which are 
admired in the park. Of the writer he affirms with 
j;rest certainty, that though the excellence of the work 
IS incontestable, he can claim but a small part of the 
reputation ; that he owed most of the images and senti« 
ments to a secret friend; and that the accuracy and 
equality of the style was {Hxiduced by the successive 
correction of the chief criticks of the age. 

As every one is pleased with imagining that he knows 
something not yet commonly divulged, secret history 
easily sains credit ; but it is for the most part believed 
only while it circulates in whisp^s; and when once it 
is openly told, is openly confuted. 

The most pernicious enemy is the man of Moderation . 
Without interest in the question, or any motive but ho* 
nest curiosity, this impartial and sealous enquirer after 
truth is ready to hear either side, and always disposed 
to kind interpretations and favourable opinions. He 
hath heard the trader's affairs reported with great van* 
ation, and, after a diligent comparison of the evidence, 
concludes it probable that the splendid superstructure 
of business, beiiMr originally built upon a narrow basis^ 
has lately been ^und to totter ; but between dilatory 
payment and bankruptcy there is a great distance; ma- 
ny merchants have suppcwtcd themselves by expedients 
for a time, without any final injury to their creditors; 
and what is lost by one adventure may be recovered by 
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another. He believes that a young ladj pleased with 
admiration, and desirous to nvike perfect what is alrea- 
dy excellent, may heifi^ten her charms by artifidid im* 
provements, but surdy most of her beauties must be 
ffenuine, and who can say that he is wholly what he en* 
deavours to appear ? Tl^ author he knows to be a man 
of diligence, wno perhaps does not sparkle with the fir» 
of Homer, but has the judgment to discover his own 
deficiencies, and to supply wem by the help of others ; 
and, in his opinion, modesty is a quality so amiable and 
rare, that it ou^t to find a patron wh^r^er it ^^pears, 
and n^y justly be preferred by the publidk sufirage to 
petulant wit and ostentatious literature. 

He who thus discovers fidlings with unwilliiufness, 
and extenuates the faults which cannot be denied puts 
an end at once to doubt or vindication ; his hearers re*t 
pose upon his candour and veracity, and admit the 
charge without allowing the excuse. 

Such are the arts by which the envious, the idle, the 
peevish, and the thoughtle^, obstruct that worth which 
they cannot equal; and, by artifices thus easy, sordid, 
and detestable, is indust^ defeated, beauty blasted, and 
genius depressed. 



No 145. TUESDAY, AUGUST 6, 1751. 



NonHpriares Maaniut tenet 
Se4es Homerust Pindaricct latent, 
Ceasque et AkcBt minacet 
Sterichorique gtaves Camance. ' HO|i. 

What though the muse her Homer thrones 

High above all the immortal quire ; 
Nor Pindar's raptures she disowns. 

Nor hides the plaintive Caean lyre : 
Alcsus strikes the tyrant soul with dreod, 
Nor yet is grav« Steaicborus unread. Faxvcis. 

jLt is allowed that vocations and employments of least 
di^^tyare.of the most apparent use; that the meanest 
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artisan or manufacturer contributes more to the acc<Hno« 
dation of life^ than the profound scholar and argumen- 
tative theorist ; and that the pubflick would suffer less 
present inconvenience fi*om the hanishment of philoso- 
phers than from the esctinction of any common trade. 

Some have been so forcibly struck with this observa- 
tion, that they have, in the first warmth of their disco- 
very, thought it reasonable to alter the common distri- 
bution of di^ty, and ventured to condemn mankind 
of universal mgratitude. For justice exacts^ that those 
by whom we are most benefited should be most honour- 
ed. And what labour can be more useful thim that 
which procures to families and communities those ne^ 
cessaries- which supply the wants of nature, or those 
conveniencies by which ease, security, and elegance, are 
conferred? 

This is one of the innumerable theories which the 
first attempt to reduce them into practice certainly des- 
trpys. If we estimate dignity by immediate usefulness, 
agriculture is undoubtedly the &rst and noblest science ; 
yet we see the plough driven, the clod broken, the ma-* 
nure spread, the seeds scattered, and the harvest reaped, 
by men whom those that feed upon their industry will 
never be, persuaded to admit into the same rank with 
heroes, or with sages; and who, after all the confessions 
which truth may extort in favour of their occupation, 
must be content to fill up the lowest class of the com- 
monwealth, to form the base of the pyramid of subor- 
dination, and lie buried in. obscurity theviselves, while 
they supiKNt all that is splendid, conspicuous, or exalted. 

It wul be found, upon a closer inspection, that this 
part of the conduct of mankind is by no means con- 
trary to reason or equity. Remuneratory honours are 
proportioned at once to the usefulness and difficult of 
penormanoes, and are properly adjusted by comparison 
of the mental and corporeal abilities, which they appear 
to employ. That work, however necessary, which is car- 
ried on only by muscular strength and manual dexteri- 
ty, is not of equal esteem, in the consideration of ra- 
tional beings, with the tasks that exercise the intellect- 
ual powers, and require the active vi|^r of imagination^ 
or the gradual and laborious investigations of reason. 
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The merit of all manual oefeupations seems to termi- 
nate in the inventor ; and surely the first ages cannot 
be charged M^ith ingratitude; since those who civilized 
barbarians, and taught them how to secure themselves 
from cold and hunger, were numbered amorist their 
deities. But these arts once discovered by philosophy, 
and facilitated by experience, are afterwards practised 
with very little assistance from the faculties uf the soul ; 
nor is any thine necessary to the regular discharge of 
these inferior duties, beyond that rude observation 
which the most sluggish intellect may pract]se,^and that 
mdustry which the stimulations of necessity naturally 
enforce. 

Yet though tbe reftisal of statues and panegyrick to 
those who employ only their hands and ^et in the ser- 
vice of manliind mav be easily justified, I am fisir from 
intending to incite tne petulance of pride, to justify the 
superciliousness of grandeur, or to intercept any part 
of that tenderness and benevolence, which, by the pri- 
vilege of their ixmtmon nature, one man may claim from 
another. 

That it would be neither wise nor equitable to dis- 
courage the husbandman, the labourer, the miner, or 
the smitli, is generally granted ; but there is another 
race of beings equally obscure and equally indigent, 
who, because their usefulness is less obvious to vulgar 
apprehensions, live unrewarded and die unpitied, and 
who have been long exposed to insult without o defend^ 
er, and to censure without an apologist. 

The authors of London were fbrmeriy computed by 
Swift at several thousands, and there is not any reason 
for suspecting that their number has decreased. Of 
these, only a very few can be said to produce, or endea-> 
TOUT to produce, new ideas, to extend any principle of 
science, or gratify the imagination with anv uncommon 
. train of images or contexture of events ; tne rest, how- 
ever laborious, however arrogant, can only be consider* 
ed as the drudges of the pen, the manufacturers of lite- 
rature, who have set up for authors, either with or 
without a regular initiation, and, like other artificers, 
have no other care than to deliver their tale o€ wares 
at the stated time. 
Vol. III. F f 
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It hasbeen togwaerlj imagped^ tiuKt be who iol^eiids 
the entwtainment or iastruction of others^ must ftdl ixk 
himself some peculiar impulse of genius; that he muet 
watch the happy minute in which his natural fire is 
excited) in which his mind is elevated with nobler sen- 
tim^its, enlightened with cleiurer views^ and invigora^ 
ted with Btrone&P com]»ehension ; that he must caj?eial-> 
ly select his thoughts and polish his expressions; and 
animate his efforts with the hope of raising a monument- 
of learning) which neither time nor envy shall be able^ 
to destroy. 

But tlie authors whom I am now endeavouring to 
recommend have been too long hackneyed in the nnxyif 
^ men to indulge the chimerical ambition of immorta^ 
bty ; they have seldom any claim to the trade of writings 
but that they have tried some other without success; 
they perceive no particular summons to compositaon, 
except the soi:^nd of the clock; they have no other 
rule than the law or the ^shion for admitting their 
thoughts or rejecting them ; and about the opinion of 
posterity they have little solicitude^ for their produc- 
tions are seldom intended to remain in the world longer 
than a week. 

That such authors are not to be rewarded with praise 
is evident) since nothing can be admired when it ceases to 
exist; but surely^ though they cannot aspire to honour^ 
they may be exempted from ignominy^ and adopted in. 
that order of men which deserves our kindness^ .though 
not our reverence. These papers of the day^ the £phe^ 
mer» of learning) have uses more adequate to the pur- 
poses of common life than more pompous and durable 
volumes. If it is necessary for every man to be more 
acquainted with his contemporaries than with past ge- 
nerations) and to rather know the events which may 
immediately affect hi^ fortune or qulet^ than the revo« 
lutions of ancient kingdomS) in which he has neither 
possessions nor expectations ; if it be pleasing to bean 
' of the preferment and dismission of statesmen) the birth 
of heirs, and the marriage of beautieS) ^e humble au- 
thor of journals and gazettes must be considered as a 
liberal dispienser of benefidal knowledge. 
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£veBtlie abridger, comfuler^ anfd traaalator, though 
tbek labouxs caanot be nmked with those of the diiur* 
nal histoiiogradbier^ yet must not be rashly doomed to 
annihilation. Every sise of readers requires a genius 
of ccMrrespondent capacity; some delight in abstracta 
and epitomes, because they want room in their memcH^ 
for long details,, and content themselves with effects, 
without enquiry after causes; some minds are over* 
powered by q»lendour of sentiment, as some eyes era 
offended by a f^laring light; such will gladhr contem- 
plate an author m an humble imitation, as we look with- 
out pain upon the sun in the water. 

As every writer has his use, ev&cy writer ou^ht to 
have his patrons; and since no man, however high h^ 
may now stand, can be certain that he shall not be soon 
thrown down from his elevation by criticism or caprice, 
the common interest of learning requires that her sons 
i^ould cease from intestine hostSities, and, instead of 
sacrificing each.oth^ to malice and oonterapt, endisa- 
Tour to avort perseeutian frqga the measa&it of dieir fra- 
temity« 



No. 146. SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1751. 



Sunt ittieduos iruve^ qui revolvant 
Nottrarum tineas ineptiarum : 
Sed cum tpontiOffibuktque iatttt 
De S€9rpofii€rkU et incUakK 



'Tis posiible that one or two 
These fooleries of mine may view : 
But then the bettings must be o*er, 
Kor Cmb or Childers talkM of more. 



MAaT« 



P. Lewis. 



NoNB of the projects or designs which exercise the 
mind of man are equally sulsject to obBtracti<»s and 



F f« 
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disappointments with the pursuit of fame. Riches can- 
not easily be denied to them who have something of 
^eater value to offer in exchange ; he whose fortune 
M endangered by litigation, will not refuse to augment 
the wealth of the lawyer; he whose days a;re darkened 
by languor, or whose nerves are excruciated by pain, 
is compelled to pay tiibute to the science of heidinv. 
Bot praise may be always omitted without inconrenr- 
•nee. When once a man has made celebrity necessary 
to his happiness, he has put it in the power c^the weak- 
est and most timorous malignity, if not to take away 
his Satisfaction, at least to withhold it His enemies 
may indulge their pride by airy negligence, and gratify 
tbeir malice by quiet neutrality. They that could 
never have injured a charact^ by invectives, may com- 
bine to annihOate it by silence ; as the women of Rome 
threatened to put an etid to conquest and dominion, by 
•ttpplying no diildren to the commonwealth. 

When a writer has with long toil produced a work 
intended ta burst upon mankiM with unexpected lustre, 
and withdraw the attention of the learned world frotn 
every other controversy or enquiry, he is seldom con- 
tented to wait long without the enjoyment of his new 
jmuses. With an imagination full of his own impor- 
tance, he walks out like a monarch in disguise to learn 
the various opinions of his readers. Prepared to feast 
upon admiration ; composed to encounter censures 
without emotion; and determined not to suffer hia 
quiet to be injured by a sensibility too exquisite of praise 
or blame, but to laugh with equal contempt at vam ob- 
jections and injudicious commendations, he enters the 
places of mingled conversation, sits down to his tea in 
an obscure comer, and while he appears to examine a 
file of antiquated journals, catches the conversation of 
the whole room. He listens, but hears no mention of 
his book, and therefore supposes that he has disappoint- 
ed his curiosity by delay ; and that as men of learning 
would naturally begin their conversation with such a 
wonderful novelty, they had di^essed to other subjects 
before his arrival. The company disperses, and their 
places are supplied by others equally ignorant, or equal- 
ij careless. The same expectaiioa hurries him to aao^ 
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tiher place, from which the name disappointment drives 
Mm soon away.^ His impatience then grows violent 
and tumultaous ; he ranges over the town with restless 
euriosityr> and hears in one quarts of a cricket-match, 
in another of a pick-pocket ; is told by some <^ an un- 
expected bankruptcy; by others of a turtle-feast; is 
sometimes provoked bjr importunate enquiries afler the 
white bear, and sometimes with praises of the dancing 
dog; he is afterwards entreated to give his judgment 
m>on a wager about the height of the Monument ; in- 
vited to see a foot-race in the adjacent villages; de- 
«ired to read a ludicrous advertisement; or consulted 
about the most efiectual method of making enquiry after 
« &vourite cat The whole world is busied in alBTairs, 
which he thinks below the notice of reasonable creatures, 
and which are nevertheless sufficient to withdraw all 
regard from his labours and his merits. 

He resolves at last to violate his own modesty, and 
to recal the talkers from their folly by an enquiry after 
himself. He finds every one provided with an answer; 
one has seen the work advertised, but never met with 
any that had read it ; another has been so often imposed 
upon by specious tides, that he never buys a book till 
its character is established ; a third wonders what any 
man can hope to produce after so many writers of great- 
er eminence ; the next has enquired aner the author, but 
can hear no account of him, and therefore suspects the 
name to be fictitious ; and another knows him to be a 
man condemned by indigence to write too frequently 
what he does not understand. 

Many are the consolations with which the unhappy 
author endeavours to allay his vexation, and fortify his 
patience. He has written with too little indulgence to 
tiie understanding of common readers; he has fallen 
upon an age in wnich solid knowledge, and delicate re-' 
finement, have given way to low merriment, and idle 
bufibonery, and therefore no writer can hope for dis- 
tinction, who has any hi^er purpose than to raise 
laughter. He finds that his enemies, such as superior- 
ity will always raise, have been industrious, while his 
performance Was in the press, to vilify and blast it ; and 
that the bookseller, whom he had resolved to enrich, 
Ff3' 
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has rivals that olMtruct the circulatkm of his copies. 
He at last reposes upon the consideration^ that the no^ 
blest works of learning and genius have always made 
their way slowly against ignorance and prejudice ; and 
that reputation^ which is never to be lost^ most be gra- 
dually obtained, as animals of longest life are observed 
not soon to attain their full stature and strength. 

By such arts of voluntary deluncm does every man 
endeavour to conceal his own unimportance from him- 
self. It is long before we are convinced of the small 
proportion which every individual bears to the collec- 
tive body of mankind ; or learn how few can be inter- 
ested in the fortune of any single man ; how little va- 
cancy is left in the world for any new object of atten* 
tion ; to hdw small extent the brightest blaze of merit 
can be spread amidst the mists of business and of folly; 
and how soon it is clouded by the intervention of other 
novelties. Not only the writer of book% but the com- 
mander of armies, and the deliverer of nations, will e»- 
sily outlive all noisy and popular reputation : he may 
be celebrated for a time by die pubhck voice, but his 
actions and his name will soon he consid^t^ as remote 
and unafiecting, and be rarely mentioned but by those 
whose alliance gives them some vanity to gratify by fre- 
quent commemoration. 

It seems not to be sufficiently considered how little 
renown can be admitted in the world. Mankind are 
kept perpetually busy by their fears or desires, and 
have not more leisure from their own affairs, than to 
acquaint themselves with the accidents of the current 
day. Engaged in contriving some refuge from cala- 
mity, or in Miortening the way to some new possession^ 
they seldom suffer their thoughts to wander to the past 
or future; none but a few solitary students have leisure 
to enquire into the claims of ancient heroes or sages ; 
and names which hoped to range over kingdoms and 
continents, shrink at fast into cloisters or coUeges. 

Nor is it certain, that even of these dark and narrow 
habitations, these last retreats of fame, the possession 
will be long kept. Of men devoted to literature, weary 
few extend their views beyond some particular science^ 
and the greater part seldom enquire, even in. their own 
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"profession, for any authors but those whom die present 
mode of study happens to force upon their notice ; they 
desire not to fill tneir minds with unfashionable know- 
ledge, but contentedly resign to oblivion those books 
which they now find censured or neglected. 

The hdpe of fame is necessarily connected with such 
considerations as must abate the ardour of confidence, 
and repress the vigour of pursuit Whoever claims re- 
nown from any kind of excellei^ce, expects to fill the 
place which is now possessed by another ; for there are 
already names of every class sufficient to employ all that 
will desire to remember them ; and surely he that is 
pushing his predecessors into the gulph of obscurity, 
cannot but sometimes suspect, that he must himself sink 
in like manner, and, as he stands upon the same preci- 
pice, be swept away with the same violence. 

It sometimes happens that fame begins when life is 
at an end : but far the greater number of candidates 
for applause have owed their reception in the world to 
some ^yourable casualties, jsnd have therfore immedi- 
ately sunk into neglect, when death stripped them of 
their casual influence, and neither fortune nor patron- 
age operated in their favour. Among those who have 
better claims to regard, the honour paid to their memo- 
ry is commonly propc^ionate to the reputation which 
they enjoyed in their lives, though still growing fainter, 
as it is at a greater distance from the first emission ; 
and since it is so difficult to obtain the notice of con"** 
temporaries, how little is it to be hoped from future 
times ? What can merit effect by its own force, when 
the help of art or friendship can scarcely support it? 
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No 147. TUESDAY, AUGUST 15, 1751. 



Tu nihil invita dices facieroe Minerva, 

HOB. 



Y on are of too quick a sight, 

Not to dis<:em which wmy your talent liei. 

KOSCOXMOV. 



TO THE RAMBLER* 
«IR, 

As little thin^ grow great by continual aocumuktioa, 
I hope you will not thmk the dignitjir of your character 
impaired by an account of a ludicrous persecution, 
wluch, though it produces no scenes of horrour or of 
ruin, yet, by incessant importunity of vexation, wears 
away my happiness, and consumes those years, which 
nature seems particularly to have assigned to cheerful* 
ness, in silent anxiety and helpless resentment. 

I am the eldest son of a gentleman, who having in- 
herited a lai^ estate from his ancestors, and feeling no 
desire either to increase or lessen it, has from the time 
of his marriage generally resided at his own seat ; where, 
by dividing his time among the duties of a i^ther, a 
master, and a magistrate, the study of literature, and 
the offices of civilty, he finds means to rid himself of 
the day, without any of those amusements, which all 
those with whom my residence in this place has made 
me acquainted, think necessary to lighten the burthen 
of existence. 

When my age made me capable of instruction, my 
father prevailed upon a gentleman, long known at Ox- 
ford for the extent of his learning and purity of his 
manners, to undertake my education. The regard with 
which I saw him treated, disposed me to consider his 
instructions as important, and I therefore soon formed 
a habit of attention, by which I made very quick ad- 
vances in different kinds of learning, and heard, per* 
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haps too often^ very flattering coniparisons of my own 
proficiency with that of others, either less docile by na- 
ture, or less happily forwarded by instruction. I was 
caressed by all that exchanged visits with my father * 
and as young men are with little difficulty taught to 
judge favourably of themselves, began to think that 
dose application was no longer necessary, and that the 
time was now come when I was at liberty to read only 
for amusement, and was to receive the reward of my 
fatigues in praise and admiration. 

While I was thus banqueting upon my own perfec- 
tions, and longing in secret to escape nrom tutorage^ 
my father's brother came from London to pass a sum- 
mer at his native place. A lucrative employment which 
he possessed, and a fondness for the conversation and 
diversions of the gay part of mankind, had so long kept 
him from rural excursions, that I had never seen him 
since my infancy. My curiosity was therefore strongly 
excited by the hope of observing a character more . 
nearly, which I had hitherto reverenced only-at a dis- 
tance. 

From all private and intimate conversation, I was 
long withheld by the perpetual confluence of visitants, 
wim whom the first news of my uncle's arrival crowded 
the house ; but was amply recompensed by seeing an 
exact and punctilious practice of the arts of a courtier, 
in all the stratagems of endearment, the gradations of 
respect, and variations of courtesy. I remarked with 
what justice of distribution he divided his talk to a wide 
circle ; with what address he oflered to every man an 
occasion of indulging some favourite topick, or display- 
ing some particular attainment; the judgment with 
which he regulated his enquiries aflter the absent ; and 
the care with which he shewed all the companions of 
his early yeiffs how strongly they were infixed in his 
memory, by the mention of past incidents, and the re- 
cital of puerile kindnesses, dangers, and frolicks. I 
soon discovered that he possessed some science of gra<« 
ciousness and attraction which books had not taught, 
and of which neither I nor my father had any know« 
ledge ; that he had the power of obligii^ those whom 
be did not benefit; that be diffuaed, upon his cursory 
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behaviour and most trifling actimiB^ a glass of 'sofhiesB 
and delicacj by which every one was dazzled ; and that« 
by some ocoolt method of captivation^ he animated the 
timorous^ sofltened the supercilious, and opened the re- 
served. I could not but repine at the inelegance, of 
my own manners, which left me no hopes but not to 
offend, and at the inefficacy of rustick benevolence, 
which gained no friends but hy^ real service. 

My uncle saw the veneration with which I caught 
every accent of his voice, and watched every motion of 
his hand; and the awkward diligence with which I 
endeavonred to imitate his embrace of fondness, and 
his bow of respect He was, like others, easily flat- 
tered by an imitator by whom he could not fear ever 
to be rivalled, and repaid my assiduities with compli- 
ments and professions. Our fimdness was so increi^ed 
by a mutual endeavour to please each other, that when 
he returned to London, he declared himself unable to 
leave a nephew so amiable and so acoomplished behmd 
him ; and obtained my fiither's permission to enjoy my 
company for a few months/ by a promise to initiate me 
in tiie arts c^^poltteneib, and introduce me into publick 
life. 

The courder had litde inclination to fatigue, and 
therefore, by tmrdMng very slowly, afforded me time 
for more loose and faipiliar conversation; but I soon 
fouiui, that by a few enqouries which he was not weU 
prepared to satisfy, I had made him weary of his young 
companion. His elem^it was a mixed assembly, where 
ceremony and healths, compliments and common topicks, 
kept the tongue employed with very Httle assistance 
fitnn memory or reflection ; but in tne chariot, where 
he was necessitated to support a regular tenour of con- 
versation, without any relief from a new comer, or any 
power of starting into gay digressions, or destroying 
argument by a jest, he soon discovered that poverty of 
ideas which had been hitherto concealed under the tin* 
sel of politeness. The first day he entertained me witii 
the novelties and w<mders with which I should be asto- 
nished at my entrance into London, and cautioned me 
with apparent admkati(m of his own wisdom against 
the luts by which roslioity is frequentTy deluded. The 
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Bttme detail and tlie same advice 6e iirould have repeated 
on the second day ; but as I every moment diverted 
the discourse to the history of the to^s by which we 
passed, or some other subject of learning or of reason^ 
Be soon lost his vivacity, grew peevish and silent, wrap- 
ped his doak about him, composed himself to slumber, 
and reserved his gaiety for fitter auditors. 

At length I entered London, and my uncle was rein- 
stated in nis superiority. He awaked at once to loqua- 
city as soon as our wheels rattled on the pavement, and 
told me the name of every street as we crossed it, and 
owner of every house as we passed by. He presented 
me to my aunt, a lady of great eminence for the number 
of her acquaintances, and splendour of her assemblies ; 
and either in kindness or revenge consulted with her in 
my presence, how I might be most advantageously dres- 
sed for my first appearance, and most expeditiously dis- 
encumbered from my villatick bashfulness. My indig- 
nation at familiarity thus contemptuous Hushed in my 
&ice; they mistook anger for shame, and alternately 
exerted their eloquence upon the benefits of publick 
education, and the happmess of an assurance early 
acquired. 

Assurance is indeed the only qualification to which 
they seem to have annexed merit, and assurance there- 
fore ]S perpetually recommended to me as the supply of 
every defect, and the ornament of every excellence. I 
never sit silent in company when secret history is circu- 
lated, but I am reproached for want of assurance. If I 
^1 to return the stated answer to a compliment; if I 
am disconcerted by unexpected raillery; it I blush when 
I am discovered gazing on a beauty, or hesitate when I 
find myself embarrassed in an argument ; if I am unwil- 
ling to talk of what I do not understand, or timorous 
in undertaking offices which I cannot graceffdly per* 
form ; if I suffer a more lively tatler to recount the ca- 
sualties of a game, or a nimbler fop to pick up a fan> 
I am censured between pity and contempt, as a wretch 
doomed to grovel in obscurity fior want of assurance. 

I have found many young persons harassed in llie 
same manner, by those to whom age hasr given nothing 
but the assurance which they xeeommend; and thera^ 
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foro cannot blit thii^ it useful to infcnrm tbem, t^ 
ardice and delicacy are not to be confounded; and 
that he whose stupidity has armed him against the 
sbails of ridicule^ will, always act and speak with great- 
er audacity than lliey whose sensibility represses their 
ardour, and who dare never let their confidence out* 
grow their abilities. 



No. 148. SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1751. 



Me pater scevis oneret catenis 
Quod viro Clemens mitero peperci. 
Me vel extremu Nwnidarum in oris 

CkiMe relegeiL Bom. 

, Me let my father load with chains. 
Or banish to Numidia^s farthest plains ; 
My crime, that I, a loyal wife, 
In kind compassion savM my hushand's life. 

F&AKCX8* 

Politicians remark, that no oppression is so heavy or 
lasting as that which is inflicted by the perversion and 
exorbitance of legal authority. , The robber may be ^ei« 
zed, and the invader repelled, whenever they are found ; 
they who pretend no right but that of force, may by 
force be punished or suppressed. But when plunder 
bears the nam^of impost, and murder is perpetrated by 
a judicial sentence, fortitude is intimidated, and wisdom 
ccmfounded; resistance shrinks from an alliance with 
rebellion, and the villain remains secure in the robes of 
the magistrate. 

Equally dangerous and equally detestable are the 
cruelties often exercised in private families, under the 
venerable sanction of parental authority ; the power 
which we are taught to honour from the first moments 
of reason ; which is guarded from insult and violation 
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by aU that can impress awe n]pon the iniiid of iiMi ; and 
which therefore may wanton in crueltjr witibout control^ 
and trample the bounds of right with mnumerabe trans- 
ffressions^ before duty and piety will dare to seek re* 
dress^ or think themselves at liberty to recur to any 
other means of deliverance than supplications by which 
insolence is elated^ and tears by which cruelty is gratis 
Hed. 

It was for 8 long time imagined by the Romans^ that 
no son could be the murderer of his father; and they 
had theref<>re ho punishment ap{)ropriated to parricide. 
They seem, likewise to have believed with equal con* 
fidence^ that no father could be cruel to his child ; and 
therefore they allowed every man the supreme judica- 
ture in his own house^ and put the lives of his offspring 
into his hands. But experience informed them by de- 
grees^ that they determined too hastily in favour of hu- 
man nature; they found that instinct and habit were 
not able to contend with avarice or malice ; that the 
nearest relation might be violated ; and that power, to 
whomsoever intrusted, might be ill employed. They 
were therefore obliged to supply and to cnange their 
institutions ; to deter the parricide by a new law, and 
to transfer capital punishments from the parent to the 
magistrate. 

There are indeed many houses which it is impossible 
to enter familiarly, without discovering that parents are 
by no means exempt from the intoxications of domini- 
on ; and that he who is in no danger oi hearing remon- 
strances but from his own conscience, will s^dom be 
long 'Without the art of controlling his convictions, and 
iiiodif3dng justice by his own will. 

If in any situation the heart were inaccessible to ma- 
lignity, it might be supposed to be 8U$ciently secured 

^by parental relation. To have voluntarily become to 
any being the occasion of its existence, produces an ob- 
ligation to make that existence happy. To see helpless, 

^infancy stretching out her hands, and pouring out her 
cries in testimony of dependence, without any powers to 
alarm jealousy, or ai^y guilt to alienate affection, must 
surely awaken tenderness in every human mind ; and 
Vol. III. G g 
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tenderness onee excited will be hourly increased by the 
natural contagion of felicity^ by the repercussion of oom-^ 
municated pleasure^ by the consdousnesaof the dignity 
of benefaction. I beUeve no generous or benevolent 
man can see the vilest animal courting his regard, and 
shrinking at his anger, pla^in^ his gambols o£ delight 
before him, calling on him in distress, and flying to hini 
in danger, without more kindness than he can persuade 
himself to feel for the wild and unsocial inhabitants of 
the air and water. We naturally endear to ourselves 
those to whom we impart any kind of pleasure, because 
we imagine their affection and esteem secured to us by 
the benefits which they receive. 

There is indeed another methdd by which the pride 
of superiority may be likewise gratified. He Ihat has 
extinguished all the sensations of humanity, and has no 
longer any satisfaction in the reflection that he is loved 
as the distributor of happiness, may please himself with 
exciting terrour as the inflictor of pain : he may delight 
his solitude with contemplating the extent of his power 
and the force of his commands; in ima^ning the de- 
sires that flutter on the tongue which is forbidden to 
utter them> or the discontent which preys on the heart 
in which fear confines it ; he may amuse himself with 
new contrivances of detection, multiplications of prohi- 
iiition, and varieties of punishment ; and swell with ex« 
ultation when he considers how little of the homage that 
he receives he owes to choice. 

That princes of this character have been known, the 
hjstory of all absolute kingdoms will inform us; and 
since, as Aristotle observes, rf oitcovofxt^i} uovatvla, the 
government qfajfkmUy is naturally monarchical, it is, like 
other monarchies, too often arbitrarily administered. 
The r^al and parental tyrant differ only in the extent 
of their dominions, and the number of their slaves. 
The same passions cause the same miseries ; except that 
seldom any prince, however despotick, has so far sha- 
ken off all awe of the publick eye, as to venture upon 
those freaks of injustice which are sometimes indulged 
under the secrecy of a private dwelling. . Capricious 
injunctions, partial decisions, unequal lulotments, dis- 
tributions oJT reward not by merit but by fancy, and 
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punishments regulated not by Ae degree ef the offence 
but by the humour of the judge, are too frequent whenJ 
no jpower is known but that of a father. 

That he delights in the miawy of others, no man will 
confess, and yet what other motive can make a father 
cruel ? The king may be instigated by one man to the 
destruction of another ; he may sometimes think him- 
self endangered by the virtues of a subject ; he may 
dread the successful general or the popular orator; his 
avarice may point out golden confiscations; and his 
guilt may whisper that ne can only be secure by cut- 
ting off* all power of revenffe. 

But what can a parent hope from the oppression of 
those who were born to his protection, of those who 
can disturb him with no competition, who can enrich 
him with no spoils? Why cowards are cruel may be 
easily discovered; but for what reason, not more in- 
famous than cowardice, can that man delight in oj^nres-' 
sion who has nothing to fear f 

The unjustifiable severity of a parent is loaded with 
this aggravation, that those whom he injures ar6 always 
in his sight. The injustice of a prince is oflten exerci- 
sed upon those of whom he never had any personal or 
particular knowledge ; and the sentence which he pro« 
nounces, whether of banishment, imprisonment, or 
death, removes from his view the man whom he con- 
demns. But the domestic oppressor dooms himself to 
gaze upon those &ces which he clouds with terrour and 
with sorrow ; and beholds every moment the effects of 
his own barbarities. He that can bear to give continu- 
al pain to those who surround him, and can walk with 
Mtilfaction in the gloom of his own presence ; he that 
can see submissive misery without relenting^ and meet 
without emotion the eye that implores mercy or de* 
mands justice, will scarcely be amended by remonstrance 
or admonition; he has found means of stopping the 
avenues of tenderness, and arming his heart against the 
force of reason. 

Even though no consideration should be paid to the 
great law of social beings, by which every individual is 
commanded to consult the happiness of others, yet the 
G g 2 
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iMrdi parent is less to be vindicated than any other cri- 
minal^ oecause he less provides for the happiness of him- 
self. Every man, however little he loves others, would 
wiDingly be loved; every man hopes to live lonff, and 
therefore hopes for that time at which he shall sink back 
to imbecility, and must depend for ease and cheerfdl* 
ness upon the officiousness of others. But how has he 
obviated the inconveniencies of old age, who alienates 
firom him the assistance of his children, and whose bed 
must be surrounded in the last hours, in the hours of 
languor and dejection, of impatience and of pain, by 
strangers to whom his life is indifferent, or by eaemiai 
to whom his death is desirable ? 

Piety will indeed in good minds overcome provoca- 
tion, and those who have been harassed by brutality will 
forget the injuries which thev have su&red, so far as 
to perform the last duties witn alacrity aiad zeal. But 
surely no resentment can be equally painful with kind* 
ness thus undeserved, nor can severer punishment be 
iniprecated upon a man not wholly lost in meanness and 
stupidity, than, through the tediousness of decrepitude, 
to be reproached by ttie kindness of his own children^ 
%» receive not the tribute but the ahns of attendance^ 
and to ^we every relief of bis miseries^ Qot to fratitcvd^ 
km to mercy. 
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Quod non Ht Pylades hoe tempore, turn sit Orestet 

Mirarit $ Pylades, Maree, Mbebat idem. 
NecmeUorpaniti turdune dabatur Oretti: 

Sedpar, atque eadem ceena dttobuM erat.^^ 
Te Cadnuea Tyrot, mepinguit Galiia vertit : 

VU tepurpureumf Marce, tagatus amem 9 
Utpraitem Pyladen, aliquit mihiprattet Orestem ; 

Hoe non Jit verbis ; Narce, ut amerii, anuu 

Ma&t. VI. 11. 

You wonder now that no man sees 
Such £rien<ls as those of ancient Greece. 
Here lay the point :— Orestes* meat 
Was just the same his friend did eat ; 
Nor can it yet be found, his wine 
Was better, Fylades, than thine. 
In home-spun russet I am drest. 
Your doth is always of the best ; 
But, honest Marcus, if you please 
To choose me for your Pylades, 
Remember, words alone are vain ; 
Loye<.-4f you would be loT*d again. 



P. Lewis. 



TO THE RAMBLER^ 



SIR, 

No depravity of the mind hat been more frequently or 
justly censured than ingratitude. There is indeed suf- 
ficient reason for looking on those that can return evil 
for good, and repay kindness and assistance -with hatred 
or neglect, as corrupted beyond the common degrees 
of wickedness ; nor will he, who has once been clearly 
detected in acts of injury to his benefactor, deserve to 
be numbered among social beings ; he has endeavoured 
to destroy confidence, to intercept sympathy, and to 
turn every man's attention wholly on himself 

There is always danger lest the honest abhorrence of 
a crime should raise the passions with too much violence 
against the man to whom it is imputed. In proportion 
O g 3 
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as guilt is more enormoas^ it ought to be ascertained by 
stronger evidence. The charge against ingratitude is 
very general ; almost every man can tell what favours 
he has conferred upon insensibility^ and how much 
happiness he has bestowed without return ; but perhaps 
if these patrons and protectors were confronted with 
any whom they boast of having befriended^ it would 
often appear that they consulted only their pleasure or 
vanity^ and repaid themselves thdlr peUy donatives by 
gratifications a£ insolence and indulgence of contempt. 

It has happened that much of my time has been pas^^ 
sed in a dependent state^ and consequently I have re- 
ceived many favours in the opinion of those at whose 
expense I have been maintained ; yet I do not feel in my 
heart any burning gratitude or tumultuous affection; 
and as I would not willingly suppose myself less sus- 
ceptible of virtuous passions than the rest of maiikind/ 
I shall lay die histoiy of my life before you, that you 
may, by your judgment of my conduct, either reform, 
or confirm, my present sentiments. 

My father was the second son of a very ancient and 
wealthy family. He married a lady of equal birth^ 
whose fortune joined to his own might have supported 
his posterity in honour ; but being gay and ambitious, 
he prevailed on his friends to procure him a post, which 
gave him an opportunity of displaying his elegance and 
politeness. My mother was equally pleased with splen- 
dour, and equally careless of expense ; they both justi- 
fied their profusion to themselves by endeavouring to 
believe it necessary to the extension of their acquaint- 
ance, and improvement of their interest ; and whenever 
any place became vacant, they expected to be repaid. 
In the midst of these hopes my father was snatched 
away by an apoplexy ; and my mother, who had no 
pleasure but in dress, equipage, assemblies, and com- 
pliments, finding that she could live no longer in her 
accustomed rank, sunk into dejection, and in two years 
wore out her life with envy and discontent. . 

I was sent with a sister one year younger than myself 
to the elder brother of my father. We were not yet 
capable of observing how much fortune influences affec- 
tion, but flattered ourselves on the road with the ten- 
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demets and regard "with which we should be treated hj 
our ttnde. CNir reception was rather frigid than ma- 
lignant ; we were introduced to our young cousins^ and 
fbr the first month more frequently consoled than up- 
braided ; but in a short time we found our prattle re- 
pressed^ our dress neglected^ our endearments unre- 
garded^ and our requests referred to the housekeeper^- 

The forms of decency were now violated^ and every 
day produced new insults. We were soon brought to 
the necessity of. receding firom our imagined equality 
with our cousins, to whom we sunk into humble com- 
panions without choice or influence, expected only to 
edio their opinions, facilitate their desires^ and accom- 
pany their rambles. It was unfortunate that our early 
mtroduction into polite company, and habitual know- 
ledge of the arts of civility, haa given us such an ap- 
pearance of superiority to the awkward bashfulness of 
our relations, as naturally drew respect and preference 
from every stranger; and my aunt was forc^ to assert 
the dignity of her own children while they were sculk- 
ing in corners for fear of notice, and hanging down 
their heads in silent confusion, by relating the indiscre- 
tion of our father, displaying her own kindness, lament- 
ing the misery of birth without estate, and declaring 
her anxiety for our future provision, and the expedients 
which she had formed to secure us 6rom those follies, or 
crimes, to which the conjunction of pride and want of- 
ten gives occasion. In a short time care was taken to 
prevent such vexatious mistakes; we were told that 
fine clothes would only fill our heads with false expec- 
tations, and our dress was therefore accommodated to 
our fortune. 

Childhood is not easily dejected or mortified. We 
felt no lasting pain from insolence or neglect; but, find- 
ing that we were favoured and commended by all whose 
interest did not prompt them to discountenance us^ 
preserve our vivacity and spirit to years of greater sen- 
sibility. It then became irksome and disgusting to live 
vrithout any principle of action but the will of another; 
and we often met privately in the garden to lament our 
condition, and to ease our hearts with mutual narra- 
tives of caprice, peevishness, and af&ont. 
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There are innumerable modes of insult and tokens of 
contempt, for which it is not easy to find a name, which ~ 
vanish to nothing in an attempt to describe them, and 
yet may, by continual repetition, make day pass after 
day in sorrow and in terrour. Phrases of cursory com* 
pliment and established salutation may, by a different 
modulation of the voice, or cast of the countenance, con- 
vey contrary meanings, and be dbanged from indica- 
tions of respect to expressions of scorn. The depen- 
dant who cultivates delicacy in himself^ very little con- 
sults his own tranquillity. My unhappy vigilance is 
every moment discovering some petulance of accent, or 
arrogance of mien, some vehemence of interrogation, or 
qui(^ess of reply, that recalls my poverty to my mind, 
and which I feel more acutely as I know not how to 
resent it. 

You ,are not however to imagine that I think myself 
discharged from the duties of gratitude, only beoiuse 
vaj relations do not adjust their looks, or time their 
voices, to my expectation. The insolence of benefac- 
tion terminates not in neffative rudeness or obliquities 
of insult, I am often told in express terms of the mi- 
smes from which charity has snatched me, while mul- 
titudes are suffered by relations equally near to devolve 
upon the parish; and have more than once heard it 
numbered among other favours, that I am admitted to 
the same table i^ith my cousins. 

That I sit at tlie first table I must acknowledge, but 
I sit there only that I may feel the stings of inferiority. 
My inquiries are neglected, my opinion is overborne, . 
my assertions are controverted; and, as insolence always 
propaf^ates itself, the servants overlook me, in imitation * 
of their master : if I call modestly, I am not heard ; if 
loudly, my usurpation oi authority is checked by a ge- 
neral frown. I am often obliged to look uninvited up- 
on delicacies, and sometimes desired to rise upon very 
slight pretences. 

The incivilities to which I am exposed would give 
me less pain, were they not aggravated by the tears of 
m^ sister, whom the young ladies are hourly tormenting 
with every art of feminine persecution. As it is said 
of the supreme magistrate of Venice, that he is a prince 
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in one place and a slave in another, my sister is a ser- 
vant to bar cousins in their apartments, and a compa- 
nion only at the table. Her wit and beauty draw so 
much regard away from them, that they never suffer her 
to appear with diem in any place where they solicit no- 
tice or expect admiration ; and when they are visited 
by neighbouring ladies, and pass their hours in domes- 
tie amusements, she is sometimes called to fill a vacancy, 
insulted with contemptuous freedoms, and dismissed 
to her needle when her place is supplied. The heir 
has of late, by the instigation of his sisters, begun to 
harass her with clownish jocularity ; he seems inclined 
to make his first rude essays of waggery upon her : and 
by the connivance, if not encouragement, of his father, 
treats her with such licentious brutality as I cannot bear, 
though I cannot punish it. 

I beg to be informed, Mr. Rambler, how much we can 
be supposed to owe to beneficence exerted on tenaas lika 
these? to beneficence which pollutes its gifts with con* 
tumely, and may be truly said to pander to pride ? I 
would willingly be told, whether insolence does not re» 
ward its own liberalities, and whether he that exacts 
servility can, with justice, at the same time expect A 
fccfiopf 

I sfta^ Sir, &c« 

tiYPDRpui^vs, 
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> O nsunera nondum , 



Iniellecta Deum I 

LucAir. 



- Thou chiefest good ! 



Bettow'd by Heaven, but seldom understood. 

ROWE. 

As d«ly experience makes it evident that misfortunes 
are unavoidably incident to human life, that calamity 
will neither be repelled by fortitude nor escaped by 
flight; neither awed by greatness nor eluded by obscu- 
rity ; philosophers have endeavoured to ireconcile us to 
that condition which they cannot teach us to mend, by 
persuading us that most of our evils are made afiSictive 
only by ignorance or perverseness, and that nature h^ 
annexed to every vicissitude of external circumstances 
tome advantage sufficient to overbalance all its incon^ 
veniencies. - j x» 

This attempt may, perhaps, be justly suspected of 
resemblance to the practice of physicians, who, when 
they cannot mitigate pain, destroy sensibility, and en- 
deavour to conceal by opiates the inefficacy of their 
other medicines. The panegyrists of calamity have 
more frequently gained applause to their wit than ac- 

auiescence to their arguments ; nor has it appeared that 
lie most musical oratory or subtile ratiocmation has 
been able long to overpower the anguish of oppression, 
the tediousness of languor, or th^ longings of want. 

Yet it may be generally remarked, that, where much 
has been attempted, something has been performed: 
though the discoveries or acquisitions of man are not 
idways adequate to the expectations of his pride, they 
are at least sufficient to animate his industry. The an« 
tidotes with which philosophy has medicated the cup- 
of life, though they cannot give it salubrity and awcet- 
ness, have at least allayed its bitterness, and contem- 
pered its malignity; the balm which she drops uppn 
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tiie Wounds of the mind Abates their pain^ though it 
cannot heal them. 

By suffering willingly what we cannot avoids we se* 
cure ourselves from vain and immoderate discjuiet; we 
preserve for better purposes that strength which would 
be unprofitably wasted in wild efforts of desperation^- 
and maintain that circumspection which may enable us 
to seize every support^ and improve every alleviation. 
This calmness wfll be more easily obtained^ as the at* 
tention is more powerfully withdrawn from the con- 
templation of unmingled^ unabated evil, and diverted 
to those accidental benefits which prudence may confer 
on every state. 

Seneca has attempted, not only to pacify us in mis- 
fortune, but almost to aUure us to it, b^ representing it 
as necessary to the pleasures of the mmd. *' He that 
never was acquainted with adversity," says he, '' has 
seen the world but on one side, and is ignorant of half 
the scenes of nature." He invites his pupil to calamity^ 
as the Syrens allured the passenger to tneir coasts, by 
. promising that he shall return vXtUva sl^uc, with in- 
crease of knowledge, with enlarged views, and multi- 
plied ideas. 

Curiosity is, in great and generous minds, the first 
passion and the last ; and perhaps always predominates 
m proportion to the strength of t,he contemplative ikf 
culties. He who easily comprehends all that is before 
him, and soon exhausts any smgle subject, is always ea- 
ger for new inquiries ; and in proportion as the inteU 
lectual eye takes in a wider prospect, it must be gratifi- 
ed with variety by more rapid flights and bolder excur- 
sions : nor perhaps can there be proposed to those who 
have been accustomed to the pleasures of thought, a 
more powerful incitement to any undertaking, than die 
hope of filling their fancy with new images, of clearing 
their doubts, and enlightening their reason. 

When Jason, in Vderius Flaccus, would incline the 
young prince Acastus.to accompany him in the first es- 
say of navigation, he disperses his apprehensions of 
danger by representations of the new tracts of earth and 
heaven, whidi the expedition would spread before their 
eyes ; and tells him with what •griei he will hear, at 
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dieir return, of the oeantries which they sintll have 
seen> and the toils which tJiey have sormotinted: 

O qm mi u m terrte, qumOum cognotoere eoR, 
FermUnmi at! pelagus quaniaa aperimu* i» umu ! 
Nuncfortan grave rerU opus s ted keta recutret 
Cum ratiSf et caram cum Jam mihi reddet lolcxm ; 
Quit pudor heu nostras Oti tunc audire labores ! 
Quam referam vUae tuaper sutpiria gemiet ! 

Led by our stara, what tracts immense wt traee ! 
Fh>m seas remote, what funds of science raise ! ' 
A pain to thought ! But when th* heroic band 
Returns applauded to their native land, 
A life domestic you will then deplore. 
And sigh whfle I describe the various shore. 

Edw. Gays. 

Acastufl was soon prevailed upon by his curiosity to 
«et rocks and hardships at defiance, and commit his life 
to the winds ; and the same motives have in all ages 
had the same effect upon those whom the desire of fame 
or wisdom has distinguished from the lower orders of . 
mankind. 

If, therefore, it can be proved that distress is necessary 
to the attainment of knowledge, and that a happy situa- 
tion hides from us so large a part of the field of medita-^ 
tion, the envy of many who repine at the sight of af- 
fluence and splendour will be much diminidbed ; for^ 
such is the delight of mental superiority, that none en 
whom nature or study have conferred it, would pur- 
chase the gifts of fortune by its loss. 

It is certain, that however the rhetx>rick of Seneca 
may have dressed adversity with extrinsic ornaments, 
he has justly represented it as affording some opportu- 
nities of observation, which cannot be found in conti- 
nual success ; he has truly asserted, that to escape nns- 
fortune is to want instruction, and that to live at ease 
is to live in ignorance. 

As no man. can enjoy happiness without thinking that 
he enjoys it, the experience of calamity is necessary to 
a just sense of better fortune ; for the good of our pre- 
sent state is merely comparative, and the evil which 
every man feels will foe sufficient to disturb and harass 
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fakn^ if he does not know how much he eseapes. The 
lustre ci diamonds is invigorated by the interposition of 
darker bodies; the liehts of a picture are created hf 
the shades.* The hi|^st pleasure which nature has 
indulged to sensitive perception^ is that of rest after fa- 
tigue ; yet^ that state whidi labour heightens into de- 
light^ is of itself only ease^ and is incapable of satisfying 
the mind without the supemddition of diversified a- 
musements. 

IVeqperity, as is tm^ asserted by Seneca, very mueh 
obstructs the knowle^e of ourselves. No man can 
form a just estimate of his own powers by unactive spe- 
culation. That fortitude which has encountered no dan- 
gers^ that prudence which has surmounted no difficul- 
ties^ that mtegrity which has been attacked by no 
temptations^ can at best be considered but as gold not 
yet brought to the test, of which therefore the true 
value cannot be assigned. *' He that traverses the lists 
without an adversary^ mayjreceive^ " says the philoso- 
pher^ '* the reward of victory^ but he has no pretensions 
to the honour. " If it be the highest happiness of man 
to contemplate himself with satisfaction^ and to receive 
the gratulations of his own conscience; he whose 
courage has made way amidst the turbidenoe of oppo- 
sition, and whose vigour has brc^en throu^ the snares 
of distress, has many advantages over those that have 
sl^t in the shades of indolence, and whose retrospect 
of time can entertain them with nothing but day rising 
upon day, and year gliding after year. 

Equally necessary is some variety of fortune to a near- 
er inspection of the manners, principles, and affections 
of mankind. Princes, when they would know the opi- 
nions or grievances of their subjects, find it necessary 
to steal away from guards afid attendants, and mingle 
on equal terms among the people. To him who is 
known to have the power of doing good or harm, no- 
thinff is shown in its natural form. The behaviour of 
all that approach him is regulated by his humour, their 
narratives are adapted to his inclination, and their rea- 
sonings determined by his opinions ; whatever can alarin 
suspicion or excite resentment is carefully suppressed, 
and nothing appears but umformity of semtiments and 
Vol. III. H h 
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ardour of a£recti<ni. It may be ohaerved, that the un- 
varied complaisance which ladies have the right of ex« 
acting, keeps them generally unskilled in human n»» 
tare ; prosperity will always enjoy the female preroga- 
tives, and merdfore must be always in danger of female 
^orance. Truth is scarcely to be heard, but by those, 
from whom it can serve no interest to conceal it. 
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rturo ^ ifMVuatw itffZy 
"Oti wiff tuu Iv TiXey- 

But wrapt in error is the human mind. 

And human bliss is ever insecure s 
Know we what fortune yet remains behind ? 

Know we how long the present shall endure ? 

' West. 

The writers of medicine and physiology have traced^ 
with great appearance of accuracy, the effects of time 
upon the human body, by marking the various perioda 
of the constitution, and the several stages by which ani- 
mal life makes its progress from infancy to decrepitude. 
Though their observations have not enabled them to 
discover how manhood may be accelerated, or old age 
retarded, yet sureli^, if they be considered only as the 
amusements of curiosity, tney are of equal importance 
with conjectures on things more remote, with cata- 
logues of the fixed stars, and calculations of the bulk 
of planets. 

It had been a task worthy of the moral philosophers 
to have considered with equal care the climacteridks of 
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the ndnd ; to have painted out the time at which every 
passion begins and ceases to predominate^ and noted 
the regtdar variations of desire^ and the succession of 
one appetite to another. 

The periods of mental change are not to be stated 
with equal certainty : our bodies grow up under the 
care of nature^ and depend so little on our own manage- 
ment> that something more than negligence is necessary 
to discompose their structure^ or impede their vigour. 
But our minds are committed in a great measure first 
to the direction of others, and afterwards of ourselves. 
It would be difficult to protract the weakness of infancy 
beyond the usual time: but the mind may be very ea« 
sQy hindered from its share of improvement ; and the 
bulk and strength of manhood must^ without the assis- 
tance of education and instruction, be informed only 
with the understanding of a child. 

Yet, amidst all the disorder and inequality which va- 
riety of discipline, example, conversation, and employ- 
ment, produce in the intellectual advances of different 
men, t^ere is still discovered, by a vigilant spectator, 
such a general and remote similitude, as may be exn 
pected in the same common nature afiected by external 
circumstances indefinitely varied. We all enter the 
world in equal ignorance, gaze round about us on the' 
same objects, and have our first pains and pleasures, 
our first hopes and fears, our first aversions and desires, 
firom the same causes : and though, as we proceed far* 
ther, life opens wider prospects to our view, and acci- • 
dental impulses determine us to difierent paths; yet as 
every mind, however vigorous or abstracted, is necessi- 
tated, in its present state of union, to receive its infcHr- 
mations, and execute its purposes, by the intervention 
of the body, the uniformity of our corporeal nature com- 
municates itself to our intellectual operations; and 
those whose abilities or knowledge incline them most 
to deviate firom the general round of life, are recalled 
from excentridty by the laws of their existence. 

If we consider the exercises of the mind, it will be 

Ibaijd that in each part of life some particular faculty 

is more eminently employed. When the treasures of 

knowledge are mrst opened before us, while novelty 

H h2 
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blooina alike on either hand^ aod every ttung eqnalfy 
unknown and unexamined seems of equal valoe^ the 
power of the soul is principally exerted in a vivacious 
and desultory curiosity, one applies by turns to every 
object^ enjoys it for a short time^ and flies with equal 
ardour to another. She delights to catch up loose and 
unconnected ideas, but starts away from systems and 
complications, which would obstruct the rapidity of 
her transitions, and detain her long mthe same pursuit. 

When a number of distinct images are collected by 
these erratick and hasty surveys, the ^ncy is busied in 
arranging them ; and combines them into pleasing pic- 
tmres wiUi more resemblance to the realities of life aa 
experience advances, and new observations rectify the 
former. While the judgment is yet uninformed, and 
unable to compare the draughts of fiction with their 
originals, we are delighted with improbable adventures,, 
impracticable virtues, and inimitable characters : but^ 
in proportion as we have more opportunities of acquaint- 
ing ourselves with living nature, we are sooner disgusted 
with copies in which there appears no resemblance. 
We first discard absurdity and impossibility, then exact 
areater and greater degrees of probability, but at last 
become cold and insensible to the charms of falsehood^ 
however specious, and, from the imitations of truths 
which are never perfect, transfer our afiection to truth 
itself. 

Now commences the reign of judgment or reason ; 
we begin to find little pleasure but in comparing ar^« 
ments, stating propositions, disentangling perplexities^ 
clearing ambiguities, and deducing consequences. The 
painted vales of imagination are deserted, and our in- 
tellectual activity is exercised in winding through the 
labyrinths of falhu^, and toiling with firm and cautioua 
steps up'the narrow tracks of demonstration. Whate^ 
ver may lull vigilance, or mislead attention, is.ccmtemp* 
tuously rejected, and every disguise in which errour 
may be concealed, is carefiiUy observed,, till, by diigrees, 
a certain number of incontestable or unsuspected pro- 
positions are established, and at last omcataiated into 
arguments, or compacted into systc^ms. 
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At length Weariness succeeds to labour^ and the mind 
lies at ease in the contemplation of her own attainments^ 
without any desire of new conquests or excursions. 
Tins is the age of recollection and narrative ; the opi- 
nions are setued^ and the avenues of apprehension shut 
against any new intelligence ; the days that are to fol- 
low must pass in the inculcation of precepts already col- 
lected^ and assertion of tenets already received ; no- 
thing is henceforward so odious as opposition^ so inso- « 
lent as doubt^ or so dangerous as novelty. ^ 

In like manner the passions usurp the separate com- 
mand of the successive periods of life. To the happi- 
ness of our first years nothing more seems necessary 
than freedom from restraint : every man may remember 
that if he was left to himself^ and indulged in the dis- 
posal of his own time^ he was once content without the 
superaddition of any actual pleasure. The new world 
is itself a banquet; and^ till we have exhausted the 
freshness of life^ we have always about us sufficient gra- 
tifications : the sunshine quickens us to play^ and the 
shade invites us to sleep. 

But we soon become unsatisfied with negative felicity^ 
and are solicited by our senses and appetites to more 
powerAil delights^ as the taste of him who has satisfied 
his hunger must be excited by artificial stimulations. 
The simplicity of natural amusement is now past^ and 
art and contrivance must improve our pleasures ; but^ 
in time^ art like nature is exhausted^ ana the senses can 
no longer supply the cravings of the intellect. 

The attention is then tran^erred from pleasure to in- 
terest^ in which pleasure is perhaps included^ though 
diffused to a wider extent^ and protracted through new 
gradations. Nothing now dances before the eyes but 
wealth and power^ nor rings in the ear^ but the voice of 
fame ; wealthy to which^ however variously denomina- 
ted^ every man at some time or other aspires ; power^ 
which all wish to obtain within their circle of action; 
and fame^ whidi no man^ however high or mean^ how- 
ever wise or ignorant, was yet able to despise. Now 
Srudence and foresight exert their influence ; no hour is 
evoted wholly to any present enjoyment^ no act or 
purpose terminates in itself, but every motion is refer- 
H h3 / 
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red to some distant end ; the accomplishment of one 
design begins another^ and the ultimate tir iah is always 
pushed off to its former distance. 

At length fame is observed to be uncertain^ and pow- 
er to be dangerous ; the man whose vigour and alacrity 
begin to forsake him, by degrees contracts his dedign«^ 
remits his former multiplicity of pursuits, and extends 
no longer his regard to any other honour than the repu- 
tation of wealth, or any other influence than his power. 
Avarice is generally the last passion of those lives of 
which the first part has been squandered in pleasure, 
and the second devoted to ambition. He that sinks un- 
der the fatigue of getting wealth, lulls his age with the 
milder business of saving it. 

I have in this view of lif)s considered men as actuated 
only by natural desires, and yielding to their own in- 
clinations, without regard to superior principles, by 
which the force of external agents may be counteracted, 
and the temporary prevalence of passions restrained. 
Nature will indeed idways operate, hpman desires will 
be always ranging; but these ;motions^ though very 
powerful, are not resistless ; nature may be regulated, 
and desires governed ; and, to contend with the predo- 
minance of successive passions, to be endangered first 
by one affection, and then by another, is the condition 
upon whidi we are to pass our lime, the time of our 
preparation for that state which shall put an end to ex> 
penmentj^ to disappointment, and to enasge. 
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No. 152. SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1751. 



"TrisHa maUum 



VuUum verba decetU, iratutnfiletM mlnarum. 



Disastrous words can best disaster show ; 
In angry phrase the angry passions glow. 

ELPHINSTOir. 

^^ It was the wisdom/' says Seneca, *' of ancient times, 
to consider what is most useful as most illustrious." If 
this rule be applied to works of genius, scarcely any 
species of composition deserves more to be cultivated 
taan the epistolary style, since none is of more various 
or frequent use, through the whole subordination of 
human life. 

It h^ yet happened that, among the numerous wnU 
ters which our nation has product, eq^l perhaps al- 
ways in force and genius, and of late m elegance and 
accuracy, to those of any other country, very few have 
endeavoured to distinguidi themselves by the publica* 
tii»t of letters, except such as were written in the dis- 
charge of pufalick trusts, and during the transaction of 
mat affairs; which, though they dford precedents to 
Uke minister, and memorials to the historian, are of no 
use as esuimples of the familiar style, or models of pri- 
vate correspondence. 

If it be inquired by foreigners, how this defidencw . 
has happened in the literature of a country, where afi 
indulge themselves with so little diin^er in speaking ai^ 
writing, may we not, without either bigotry or arrogance^ 
inform them that it must be imputed to our contempt 
of trifles, and our due sense of tne dignity of the pub- 
lick ? We do not think it reasonable to fill the world 
with volumes from which nothing can be learned, nor 
expect that the employments of the busy, or the amuse- 
ments of the gay, ^ould give way to narratives of our 
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private affairs^ complaints of absence^ expressions of 
fondness, or declarations of fidelity. 

A slight perusal of the innumerable letters by which 
the wits of France have signalized their names^ will 
prove that other nations need not be discouraged from 
the like attempts by the consciousness of inabuity ; for 
surely it is not very difficult to aggp*avate trifling mis- 
fortunes, to magnify familiar incidents, repeat adulatory 
professions, accumulate servile hyperboles, and produce 
all that can be found in the despicable remains of Voi* 
ture and Scarron. 

Yet, as much of life must be passed in affidrs consider- 
able only by their frequent occurrence, and much of 
the pleasure which our condition allows must be pro- 
duced by giving elegance to trifles, it is necessary to 
learn how to become little without becoming mean, to 
maintain the necessary intercourse of civility, and fill up 
the vacuities of actions by agreeable appearances. It 
had therefore been of advantage, if such of our writers 
as have excelled in the art of decorating insignificance, 
had supplied ni with a few sallies of innocent gaiety^ 
effusions of honest tenderness, or exclamations of unim- 
portant hurry. 

Precept has generally been posterior to performance. 
The art of composing works of genius has never been 
taught but by the example of those who performed it by 
natural vigour of imagination, and rectitude of judg- 
ment. As we have few letters, we have likewise few 
criticisms upon the epistolarv style. The observations 
with which Walsh has introduced his pages of inanity, 
are such as give him little daim to the rank assigned 
him by Dryden among the criticks. ** Letters," says 
he, '' are intended as resemblances of conversation, and 
the chief excellencies of conversation are good-humour 
and good-breeding." This remark, equally viJuable for 
its novelty and propriety, he dilates and enforces with 
an appearance 6f complete acquiescence in his own dis- 
covery. 

No man was ever in doubt about the moral qualities 
of a letter. It has been always known, that he who en- 
deavours to please must appear pleased, and he who 
would not provoke rudeness must not practise it. But 
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tiie question lanoiig those who establish rules for an 
epistolary performance is^ how gaiety or civility may be 
pr<^rly expressed ; as among Sie criticks in history^ it 
IS not contested whether truSi ought to be preserved^ 
but by what mode of diction it is best adorned. 

As letters are written on all subjects, in all states of 
mind^ they cannot be properly reduced to settled rulea» 
or described by any single characteristick ; and we 
may safely disentangle our minds from critical embar- 
rassments, bv determining that a letter has no peculia- 
rity but its form, and that nothing is to be refused ad- 
mission, which would be proper in any other method 
of treating the same subject The quaHties of the epis- 
tolary style most frequently required, are ease and smi- 
plicity, an even flow of unlaboured diction, and an art- 
less arrangement of obvious sentiments. But these di- 
rections are no sooner applied to use, than their scanti- 
ness and imperfection oecome evident Letters are 
written to the great and to the mean, to the learned 
and the ignorant, at rest and in distress, in sport and 
in passion. Nothing can be more improper than ease 
ana laxity of expression, when the importance of the 
subject impresses solicitude, or the dignity of the per* 
son exacts reverence. 

That letters should be written with strict conformity 
to nature is true, because nothing but conformity to na- 
ture can make any composition beautiful or just But 
it is natural to depart from familiarity of language upon 
occasions not familiar. Whatever elevates the senti- 
ments, will consequently raise the expression ; whatever 
fills us with hope or terrour, will produce some pertur- 
bation of images, and some figurative distortions of 
phrase. Wherever we are stucUous to please, we are 
^raid of trusting our first thou|^hts> and endeavour to 
recommend our opinion by studied ornaments, accura* 
cy of method, and elegance of style. 

If the personaff^ of the comick scene be allowed by 
Horace to raise their language in the transports of an- 
ger to the turgid vehemence <^ tragedy, the epistolary 
writer may likewise without censure comply with the 
varieties of his jnatter. If great events are to be relat- 
pdp he may, with all the solemnity q£ an historian, de» 
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dace them fropi their causes^ cohnect them with their 
concomitants^ and trace them to their consequences. 
If a disputed position is to be established^ or a remote 
principle to be investigated^ he may detail his reason- 
ings with all the nicety of j»yllogistick method. If a 
menace is to be avarted^ or a benefit implored, he may, 
without any violation of the edicts of criticism^ call every 
power of rhejtorick to his assistance, and try every inlet 
at which love or pity enters the heart. 

Letters that have no other end than the entertain- 
ment of the correspondents, are more properly regulated 
by critical precepts ; because the matter and style are 
equally arbitrary, and rules are more necessary, as there 
is a larger power of choice. In letters of this kind, 
some conceive art graceful, and others think negli^nce 
amiable ; some model them by the sonnet, and will al- 
low them no means of delighting but the soft lapse of 
calm mellifluence; others adjust them by the epigram, 
and expect pointed sentences and forcible periods. 
The one party considers exemption from faults as the 
height of excellence, the other looks upon neglect of 
excellence as the most disgusting fault i one avoids cen- 
sure, the other aspires to praise ; one is always in dan- 
ger of insipidity, the other continually on the^hrink of 
affectation. 

When the subject has no intrinsick dignity, it must 
necessarily owe its attractions to artificial embellish- 
ments, and may catch at all advantages which the art of 
writing can supply. He that, like Pliny, sends bis 
friend a portion for his daughter, will, without Pliny's 
eloquence or address, find means of exciting gratitude, 
and securing acceptance ; but he that has no present to 
make but a garland, a ribbon, or some petty curiosity, 
must endeavour to recommend it by his manner of giv- 
ing it. 

The purpose for which letters are written when no 
intelligence is communicated, or business transacted, is 
to preserve in the minds of the absent either love or 
esteem : to excite love we must impart pleasure, and to 
yaise esteem we must discover abilities. Pleasure will 
generally be given, as abilities are displayed by scenes 
m imagery, p(»nts of ccmceit, uneiqpected 9alue)i, and 
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artful compliments. Trifles always require exiiberance 
of ornament; the building which has.no strength can 
be VfiJued only for the grace of its decorations. The 
pebble must be polished with care^ which hopes to be 
valued as a diamond ; and words ought surely to be la- 
boured^ when they are intended to stand for things. 



No. 168. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1751. 



TurlM Remi tequUur fortunamy nt temper, et odit 
Damnatos. 

Juv. 

The fickle crowd with fortune comes and i^oes ; 
Wealth still finds followers, and misfortune foes. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 



SIR. 



There are occasions on which all applo^ is rudeness. 
He that has an unwelcome message to deliver, may give 
some proof of tenderness and delicacy, by a ceremoni- 
al introduction and gradual discovery, because the mind, 
upon which the weight of sorrow is to £dl, gains time 
for the collection of its powers ; but nothing is more 
absurd than to delay the communication of pleasure, to 
torment curiosity by impatience, and to delude hope 
by anticipation. 

I shall therefore forbear the arts by which correspon- 
dents generally secure admission; for I have too long 
remarked the power of vanity, to doubt that I shall be 
read bv you with a disposition to approve, when I de- 
clare that my narrative has no other tendency than to 
illustrate and corroborate your own observations. 

I was the second son of a gentleman, whose patrimo- 
ny had been wasted by a long succession of squander- 
ers, till he was unable to support any of his childreQ, 
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except bii heir, in tbe hereditary dignity of idlenera* 
Being therefor^ obliged to employ that part of life in 
atady which my progenitors had devoted to the hawk 
and hounds I was in my eighteenth year dispatched to 
the university^ without any rural honours. I had ne- 
ver killed a single woodcock^ nor partaken one triumph 
over a conquered fox. 

At the university I continued to enlarge my acquiai- 
tHHM with little «ivy of the noisy hafqfttiiess which mj 
elder brother had the fortune to enjoy ; and, having ol>- 
tained my deme, retired to consider at leisure to what 
profession I should confine that application which had 
liitherto been dissipated in genoral knowledge. To de- 
liberate upon a choice whidi custom and honour forbid 
to be retracted, is certainly reasonable, yet, to let loose 
the attention equally to the advantages and inconveni- 
endes of every employment is not without danger; new 
motives are every moment operating on every side; 
and mechanicks have long ago discovered, that contra- 
riety of equal attractions is equivalent to rest. 

While I was thus trifling m uncertainty, an old ad- 
venturer, who had been once the intimate fHend of my 
fiither, arrived from the Indies with a large fortune ; 
which he had so much harassed himself in obtaining, 
that sickness and infirmity left him no other desire than 
to die in his native country. His wealth easily procur- 
ed him an invitation to pass his life with us ; and, be- 
ing incapable of any amusement but conversation, he 
necessarily became familiarized to me, whom he found 
studious and domestick. Pleased with an opportunity 
of imparting my knowledge, and eager of any intelh- 
gence that might increase it, I delighted his curiosity 
with historical narratives and explications of nature, and 
gratified his vanity by inquiries after the products of 
distant countries, and the customs of their inhabitants. 

My brother saw how mueh I advanced in the favour 
of our guest, who being without heirs, was naturally ex- 
pected to enrich the family of his friend, but never at- 
tempted to alienate me, nor to ingratiate himself. He 
was indeed little qualified to solicit the afiection of a 
traveller, for the remissness^ of his education had left 
him without any rule of action but his present hmnour. 
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He often forsook the old gentleman in die midst of an 
adventure^ because the horn sounded in the court-yard^ 
and ivould have lost any opportunity not only of know- 
ing the histoiy but sharing the wealth of the3iogul^ 
for the trial of a new pointer^ or the sight of a horse- 
race. 

It was therefore not long before our new friend de- 
clared his intention of bequeathing to me the profits of 
his commerce^ as the only man in the famUy by whom 
he could expect them to be rationally enjoyed. This 
dratinction drew upon me the envy not only of my bro- 
ther but my father. 

As no man is willing to believe that he sufiers by his 
own faulty they imputed the preference which I had 
obtained to adulatory compliances^ or malignant calum- 
nies. To no purpose did I call upon my patron to at- 
test my innocence^ for who will beb'eve what he wishes 
to be false ? In the heat of disappointment^ they forced 
tJieir inmate by repeated insults to depart from the 
house, and I was soon, by the same treatment, obliged 
to follow him. 

He chose his residence in the confines of London, 
where rest, tranquillity, and medicine, restored him to 
part of the health which he had lost. I pleased myself 
with perceiving that I was not likely to obtain the im- 
mediate possession of wealth which no labour of mine 
had contributed to acquire; and that he, who had thus 
distinguished me, migbt hope to end his life without a 
total frustration of those blessings, which, whatever be 
their real value, he had sought with so much diligence, 
and purchased with ao many vicissitudes of danger and 
fatigue. 

He, indeed, leflt me no reason to repine at his recove- 
ry ; fo^ he was willing to accustom me early to the use 
of moiiey; and set apart for my expenses such a reve- 
nue as I had scarcely dared to image. I can yet con- 
gratulate myself that fortune has seen her golden cup 
once tasted without inebriation. Neither my modesty 
nor prudence were overwhelmed by affluence; my de- 
vation was without insolence, and my expense without 
profusion. Employing the influence which money al- 
ways confers to the improvement of my understanding, 
Vou III. I i 
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I mingled in parties of gaiety^ and in conferences of 
leanling^ appeared in every place where instruction was 
to be founa^ and imagined tnat, by ranging through all 
the diversities of life, I had acquainted myself fully with 
human nature, and learned all that was to be known of 
the ways of men. 

It happened, however, that I soon discovered how 
much was wanted to the completion of my knowledge, 
and found that, according to Seneca's remark, I had 
hitherto seen the world but on one side. My patron's 
confidence in his increase of strength tempted him to 
' carelessness and irregularity ; he caught a fever by ri- 
ding in the rain, of which he died dehrious on the uiird 
day. I buried him, without any of the heir's affected 
gnef or secret exultation; then, preparing to take a legal 
possession of his fortune, I opened his closet, where I 
found a will, made at his first arrival^ by which my fa- 
ther was appointed the chief inheritor, and nothing was 
left me but a legacy sufficient to support me in the pro- 
secution of my studies. 

I had not yet found such charms in prosperity as to 
continue it by any acts of forgery or injustice, and made 
haste to inform my father of the riches which had been 
given him, not by the preference of kindness, but by 
the delays of indolence, and cowardice of age. The 
hungry family flew like vultures on their prey, and soon 
made my disappointment public by the tumult of their 
claims, and the splendour of their sorrow. 

It was now my part to consider how I should repair 
the disappointment. I could not but triumph in my 
long list of friends, which comprised almost every name 
that power or knowledge entitled to eminence, and,, in 
the prospect of the innumerable roads to honour and 
preferment, which I had laid open to myself by the wise 
use of temporary riches. I believed nothing necessary 
but that I should continue that acquaintance to which 
I had been so readily admitted, and which bad hitherto 
been cultivated on both sides with equal ardour. 

Full of these expectations, I one morning ordered a 
chair, with an intention to make my usual circle of 
morning visits. Where I first stopped I saw two foot- 
men lolUng at the door, who told me, without any 
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change of posture^ or collection of countenance^ that 
their master was at home^ and suffered me to open the 
inner door without assistance. I found my friend stand- 
ing, and, as I was tattling with my former freedom^ 
was formally entreated to sit-down; but did not stay 
to be favoured with any further condescensions. 

My next experiment was made at the levee of a states- 
man, who received me with an embrace of tenderness, 
tiliat he might with more decency -publish my change 
of fortune to the sycophants about him. After he had 
enjoyed the triumph of condolence, he^ turned to a 
wealthy stock-jobber, and left me exposed to the soom 
o£ Uiose who had lately courted my notice, and solicited 
my interest 

I was then set down at the door of another, who, 
upon my entrance, advised me, with great solemnity, 
to think of some settled provision for life. I left him 
and hunied away to an old friend, who professed him- 
self unsusceptible of any impressions from prosperity 
or misfortune, and begged that he might see me when 
he was more at leisure; 

Of sixty-seven doors, at which I knocked in the first 
week after my appearapce in a mourning dress, I was 
denied admission at forty-six ; was suffered at fourteen 
to wait in the outer room till business was dispatched ; 
at four, was entertained with a few questions about the 
weather ; at one, heard the footman rated for bringing 
my name ; and at two was informed, in the flow of ca^ 
sual conversation, how much a man of rank degrades 
himsdf by mean company. 

My curiosity now led me to try what reception I 
should find amone the ladies; but I found that my 
patron bad carried all my powers of pleasing to the 
grave. I had formerly been celebrated as a wit; and 
not perceiving any languor in my ima^ation, I es- 
sayed to revive that gaiety which had hitherto broken 
out involuntarily before my sentences were finished. 
My remarks were now heard with a steady countenance ; 
and if a girl happened to give way to habitual merri- 
ment, her forwardness was repressed with a frown by 
her mother or her aunt 

I i2 
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Wherever I come^ I scatter infirmil^ and disease ; 
every lady whom I meet in the Mall is too weary to 
walk; all whom I entreat to sing are troubled with 
oolds : if I propose cards^ they are afflicted with the 
head-ach ; if I invite them to the gardens^ tiiey cannot 
bear a crowd. 

All this might be endured ; but there is a class of 
mortals who think my understanding impaired with 
my fortune^ exalt themselves to the dignity of advice^ 
and/ whenever we happen to meet^ presume to pre- 
scribe my conduct^ regulate my (economy^ and direct 
my pursuits. Another race^ equally impertinent and 
equally despicable^ are every moment recommending 
to me an attention to mv interest^ and think themselves 
entitled^ by their superior prudence^ to reproach me if 
I flpeak or move witiiout regard to profit. 

Such^ Mr. Rambler^ is tl^ power of wealthy that it 
commands the ear of greatness and the eye of beauty^ 
gives ^iiit to the dull, and authority to the timorous, 
and leaves him from whom it departs, without virtue v 
and without understanding, the sport of caprice, the 
sooff of insolence, the slave of meanness, and the pupil 
of ignorance. 

I am, &c. 
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— 2W re$ antiqtue kau^ et arth 



For thee my tuneful accents will I raise. 
And treat of arts disclos'd in ancient days ; 
Once more unlock for thee the sacred spring. 



VIAGU 



BRYDEK. 



The direction of aristotle to those that study politicks, 
is^ first to examine and understand what has been writ* 
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ten by the ancients upon government ; then to cast their 
ejes round upon the world, and consider by what cau- 
ses the prosperity of communities is visibly influenced, 
and why some are worse and others better administered. 

The same method must be pursued by him who 
hopes to become eminent in any other part of know- 
ledge. The first task is to search books, the next to 
contemplate nature. He must first possess himself of 
the intellectual treasures which the diligence of former 
ages has accumulated, and then endeavour to increase 
them by his own collections. 

The mental disease of the present generation is im- 
patience of study, contempt of the great masters of an-^ 
cient wisdom, and a disposition to rely wholly upon un- 
assisted genius and natural sagacity. The wits of these 
happy days have discovered a way to fame, which the 
dull caution of our laborious ancestors durst never at- 
tempt ; they cut the knots of sophistry which it was 
fbrmerly the business of years to untie, solve difficulties 
-by sudden irradiations of intellij^ence, and comprehend 
long processes of argument by immediate intuition. 
, Men who have flattered themselves into this opinion 
of their own abilities, look down on all who waste their 
lives over books, as a race of inferiour beings, condemn- 
ed by nature to perpetual pupilage, and fruitlessly en- 
deavouring to remedy their barrenness by incessant 
cultivation^ or succour their feebleness^ by subsidiary> 
strength. They presume that none would be more in- 
dustrious than they, if they wer^ not more sensible of 
deficiencies ; and readily conclude, that he who places 
no confidence in his own powers, owes his modesty 
only to his weakness. 

It is however certain, that no estimate is more in dan- 
ger of erroneous calculations than those by which a man 
computes the force of his own genius. It generally 
happens at our entrance into the world, that, by the na- 
tural attraction of similitude, we associate with men like 
ourselves, young, sprightly^ and ignorant, and rate our 
accomplismnents by comparison with theirs: when we 
have once obtained an acknowledged superiority over 
our acquaintances, imagination and desire easily extend 
it over the rest of manKind ; and if no aecident forcesi 
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lit into new wwilatiom, we giow old, and die in admi- 
mtkrn of ourselves. 

Veaitv, thus confirmed in her dominion, readily lis- 
tciM to toe voice of idleness, and soothes the slmnber of 
life with continual dreams of excelloioe and greatness. 
A man, dated by confidence in his natural vigour of 
fimey and sagacity of conjecture, soon oondudes that he 
already possesses whatever toil and inquiry can confer. 
He then listens with eagerness to the wild objections 
which folly has raised against the common mean&of 
improvement; talks of the dark chaos of indigested 
knowledge; describes the mischievous effects of hetero- 
ffeneous sciences fermenting in the mind; relates the 
plunders of lettered ignorance ; expatiates on the hero- 
idi merit of those who deviate from prescription, or 
shake off authority ; and gives vent to the inflations of 
his heart, by declaring that he owe^ nothing to pedants 
and universities. ' . 

All these pretensions, however confident, are very 
often vain. The laurels which superficial acuteness 
gains in triumphs over ignorance unsupported by vivai- 
city, are observed by Locke to be lost, whenever Teal 
learning and rational diligence appear against her; the 
sallies of gaiety are soon repressed by cdm confidence ; 
and the artifices of subtilty are readily detected by those^ 
who, having carefuUy studied tl^e question, are not ea« 
sily confounded or surprised. 

But, though the contemner of books had neither been 
deceived by others nor himself, and was really bom with 
a genius surpassing the ordinary abilities of mankind ; 
vet surely such gifts o£ providence may be more proper-* 
ly urged as incitements to labour, than encouragemente 
to negligence. He that ne^ects the culture of ground 
naturally fertile, is more shamefully culpable than he 
whose field would scarcely reconipense his husbandry. 

Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been tran- 
sacted in former times^ is to continue always a child. 
If no use is made of the labours of past ages, the world 
must remain always iu the infancy of knowledge. The 
discoveries of every man must terminate in his own ad« 
vantage, and the studies of every age be emfdoyed on 
questions whiob the past generation had discussed and 
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dflCerduned. We maj with as litde raproaxh bonow 
science as Bumufactures from our ancestors ; and it is 
as rational to live in caves till our own hands have erec- 
ted a palace, as to r^ect all knowledge of ardiitecture 
which our understandings will not supply. ^ 

To the strongest and quickest mind it is far easier to 
learn than to invent The principles of arithmedck and 
geometry may, be comprehended by a close attention In 
a few days ; yet who can flatter himself that the study 
of a long life would have enabled him to discover tfaem> 
when he sees them yet unknown to so many nations^ 
whiMn he cannot suppose less liberally endowed with 
natural reason than the Grecians or Egyptkais ? 

Every, science was thus €ar advanced towards perfec* 
tion by the emulous diligence of contemporary students, 
and the gradual discoveries ©f one age improving on 
another. Sometimes unexpected flashes of instruction 
were struck out by the fortuitous collision of happy in- 
cidents, or an involuntary concurrence of ideas^ in which 
the philosophers to whom thev happened had no other 
merit than that of knowing their value, and transmit* 
ting, unclouded to posterity, that light which had been 
kindled by causes out of his power. The happiness of 
these casual illuminations no man can promise to him- 
self, because no endeavours ' can procure them; and 
therefore, whatever be our abilities or application, we 
must submit to learn from others what perhaps would 
have lain hid for ever from human penetration, had not 
some remote inquiry brought it to view ; as treasures 
are thrown up by the ploughman and the digger in the 
rude exercise of their common occupations. 

The man whose genius qualifies him for great under- 
takings, must at least be content to learn from books 
the present state of human knowledge; that he may 
not ascribe to himself the invention of arts generallv 
known ; weary his attention with experiments of which 
the event has been long registered ; and waste, in at- 
tempts which have already succeeded or miscarried, 
that time which might have been spent with usefulness 
and honour upon new undertakings. 

But, though the study of books is necessary, it is not 
sufficient to constitute literary eminence. He that wish- 
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68 to be counted among the bene&ctors of posterity^ 
must add by his own toil to the acquisitions of his ances- 
tors^ and secure his memory from neglect by somi va- 
luable improvement. This can only be effected by 
looking out upon the wastes of the intellectual world, 
and extending the power of learning over regions yet 
undisciplined and barbarous; or by surveying more 
exactly our ancient dominions, and driving ignorance 
from the fortresses and retreats where she sku&s unde- 
tected and undisturbed. Every science has its difficul- 
ties^ which yet call for solution before we attempt new 
systems of knowledge ; as every country has its forests 
and marshes, which it would be wise to cultivate and 
drain, before distant colonies are projected as a necessa- 
ry discharge of the exuberance ot inhabitants. 

No man ever yet became great by imitation. What- 
ever hopes for the veneration of mankind must have in- 
vention in the design or the execution-; either the effect 
must itself be new, or the means by which it is produ- 
ced. Either truths hitherto unknown must be discover- 
ed, or those which are already known enforced by 
stronger evidence, facilitated by clearer method, or elu- 
cidated by brighter illustrations. 

Fame cannot spread wide or endure long that is not 
rooted in nature, and manured by art. That which hopes 
to resist the blast of malignity, and stand firm against 
the attacks of time, must contain in itself some original 
principle of growth. The reputation which arises from 
the detail or transposition of borrowed sentiments, may 
spread for a while like ivy on the rind of antiquity, but 
will be torn away by accident or contempt, and suffered 
to rot unheeded on the ground. 
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